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MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


Our readers will recollect the ex- 
citement which a former work of Mr. 
Milman’s (The History of the Jews) 
occasioned in the religious world. 
That much of the outery of neology 
then raised against the author was 
caused rather by suspicions inspired by 
his general tone and manner, than the 
particular instances by which it was 
attempted to be justified, we had at the 
time no doubt. Indeed a panic dread 
of neology and rationalism was just 
then the characteristic of the public 
mind; and the unhappy Persian in 
Candide, who doubted whether the 
Koran was written by a quill of Ga- 
briel’s pinions, could hardly fare worse 
than the theologian who dared to hint 
the agency of second causes in matters 
which (not the Scriptures, but) arbi- 
trary tradition had resolved should be 
utterly miraculous. Knowing this pre- 
vailing tendency, and feeling—we con- 
fess the weakness—a strong inclination 
to take the part of any one run down 
by the public, we were disposed to make 
large allowances for Mr. Milman, and 
put the best construction possible upon 
his expressions. We thought it indeed 
unfurtunate that in a history of so pe- 
culiar and sacred a character-—a his- 
tory, essentially. of miracle. and divine 
interposition—the apparent aim of the 
writer should have been to sink as 
much as possible all that was strange 
and awful in the narrative, and impart 


to it, as far as he could, the air and 
lineaments of profane story. But we 
ascribed such conduct to the same de- 
sire—weak perhaps, but certainly ami- 
able—of winning upon the unbeliever, 
which prompted Josephus to pursue a 
similar course. The History of Chris- 
tianity, however, has dissipated these 
pleasant illusions, and convinced us 
that the general suspicions of Mr. 
Milman’s heterodoxy were too well 
founded. Not that, with some hot- 
headed defenders of the faith, we would 
confound every degree of scepticism 
with absolute unbelief, or suppose for 
a moment that Mr. Milman suspends 
his assent to those grand fundamental 
miracles upon which the structure of 
Revelation is erected. His error is 
that of a feebler, but much fairer, 
mind than ever resided in the bosom of 
a thorough infidel. Admitting, in ge- 
neral, that Christianity is a scheme 
miraculous, attested to mankind by 
works of God interfering with the or- 
dinary course of nature--admitting, in 
short, every thing that the sceptic 
would care to deny, he is suddenly 
se‘zed with strange qualms of incredu- 
lity, and will by no means allow the 
miracles to be so great as the orthodox 
in general suppose them. That a mi- 
racle is wrought he does not question— 
that a divine energy is exerted, he ear- 
nestly contends—but for every inch, 
nay, hair-breadth of that power, you 


* « The History of Christianity, from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Pagan- 


ism in the Roman Empire.” 


Vou. XVI. 


By the Rev. H. * Milman, Prebendary of St. Peter's, 
and Minisger of St, Margaret's, Westminster. 


3 Vols. Gro. London, 1840. 
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must argue and haggle with him as ob- 
stinately as with the most stubborn 
unbeliever. Those who have never 
been tried by the subtle temptations 
which seduce men into this kind of 
weakness, can but ill appreciate their 
force ; and will be apt (most unjustly) 
to ascribe this penurious desire of stint- 
ing the energies of Omnipotence to a 
lurking disbelief of every thing super- 
natural. But we are anxious, in the 
very outset, to disclaim all such uncha- 
ritable surmises. We are afraid, in- 
deed, that with many of his readers 
the result of Mr. Milman’s perpetual 
effort to lower or explain away mira- 
culous occurrences, and the indecisive 
and hesitating tone with which he often 
affirms what most Christians are accus- 
tomed to look upon as absolutely cer- 
tain, will be to generate infidelity where 
it never existed before. and to confirm 
it where it did. But of any such sinis- 
ter intention we can most readily acquit 
him. We make no question that he 
means well; and we only regret that 
so well-meaning a man should have 
produced a work so likely to be mis- 
chievous. The weight of evidence has 
plainly forced his own mind to assent 
to the general truth of the Christian 
religion ; but the spring of a mind na- 
turally sceptical is continually strug- 
gling, by little and little, to regain its 
first position, and throw off the incum- 
bent load of faith that bends it down. 
His temper, incredulous and suspicious, 
is ever prompting doubts and raising 
scruples, and feels a temporary ease at 
the loss of every straw’s weizht of the 
burden which it is able to shake off. 
While a disposition, vain enough to be 
flattered by an elevation above vulgar 
prejudices, encovrages a spurious libe- 
rality, and an unreasonable scepticism. 


« The bad construction,” says Sir Tho- 
mas Brown, “and perverse comment upon 
the pair of second causes or visible hands 
of God, have perverted the devotion of 
many unto Atheism; who forgetting the 
honest advisoes of faith, have listened unto 
the conspiracy of passion and reason. 1 
have, therefore, always laboured to com- 


“pose those feuds and angry dissensions be- 


tween affection, faith, and reason, For 
there is in our soul a kind of triumvirate, 
or triple government of three competitors 
which distract the peace of this our com- 
monwealth not less than did that other the 
state of Rome. As reason is a rebel unto 
faith, so passion unto reason: as the pro- 


[Sept. 


positions of faith seem absurd to reason, so 
the theorems of reason unto passion, and 
both unto reason; yet a moderate and 
peaceable discretion may so state and order 
the matter, that they may be all kings, and 
yet make but one monarchy, every one 
exercising his sovereignty and prerogative 
in a due time and place, according to the re- 
straint and limit of circumstances. There 
is, as in philosophy, so in divinity, sturdy 
doubts and boisterous objections, where- 
with the unhappiness of our knowledge too 
nearly acquainteth us. More of these no 
man hath known than myself. which | con- 
fess | conquered, not iv a martial posture, 
but on my knees. For our endeavours 
are not only to combat with doubt, but 
always to dispute with the Devil; the vil- 
lany of that spirit takes a bint of infidelity 
from our studies, and by demonstrating a 
naturality in our way, makes us mistrust a 
miracle in another. ‘J hus having perused 
the Archidoxes, and read the secret sym- 
pathies of things, he would dissuade my 
belief from the miracle of the Brazen Ser- 
pent, and make me conceit that image 
worked by sympathy, and was but an 
Egyptian trick to cure their diseases with- 
out a miracle. Ayain, having seen some 
experiments of betumen, and having read 
far more of naphtha. he whispered to my 
curiosity the fire of the altar might be na- 
tural, aud bid me mistrust a miracle in 
Elias, when he eutrenched the a!tar round 
with water... . And thus would he in- 
veigle my belicf to think the combustion 
of Sodom might be natural, and that there 
was an asphaltick and bituminous nature in 
that jake before the fire of Gomorrah, I 
know the manna is now plentifully gathered 
in Calabria; and Josephus tells me, in his 
days it was as plentiful in Arabia; the 
devil therefore made the query. Where 
was then the miracle in the days of Moses? 
. « « « Thus the devil played at chess with 
me, and yielding a pawn, thought to gain 
a queen of me, taking advantage of my 
honest endeavours; and whilst I la- 
boured to raise the structure of my reason, 
he strived to undermine the editice of my 
faith,” 


The truth is, we are so much ac- 
customed to make our every-day ex- 


“perience ‘the test of probability, that 


we are constantly tempted to apply it 
where, upon our own principles, it can 
have no place. When once we have 


acknowledged that there was a system 

of supernatural interventions subsisting 

at any given period, then, in all reason, 

we must look upon any particular 

miracle forming a part of it, as no 

more extraordinary, in respect of that 
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system. than what we call commonly 
an ordinary event is. in respect of the 
ordinary course of nature; and con- 
sequently containing in it no intrinsic 
improbability to afford a presumption 
against the evidence of testimony. The 
miracles recorded in Scripture are not 
single and unconnected phenomena. 
If they were, we will not deny that 
the decomposing progress might, with 
some shew of reason be applied to 
some of them: but they forma well 
concatenated chain of events, having a 
mutual dependence and connection. 
They are the results and manifestations 
of a Power, the existence and operation 
of which at the time we are allowed to 
assume, and have the same analogical 
probability in regard of that power, 
which common events have in regard 
of what is called the course of nature. 
And we have even some doubts whe- 
ther it is consistent with reason to 
represent what are called great mi- 
racles as more improbable than small 
ones. By acknowledging a fact to be 
miraculous at all, we acknowledge it 
to belong to a course of things (having 
indeed its own regularity and se- 
quences, but) totally apart from that 
course, the analogy of which furnishes 
our ordinary rule of probability. If 
we called miracles greater or less in 
relation to their more or less perceived 
harmony with that superior course of 
universal nature of which they are a 
part, it might be reasonable to treat 
them as more or less improbable: be- 
cause this would be following the 
analogy of those things which are not 
miraculous, but only more or less 
strange,—i. e. things which we find 
more or less difficulty in reducing to 
the general laws of the ordinar y course 
of events. But as miracles (by their 
definition) do not form a part of this 
and as we know 
se arcely anything of that higher and 
transcendenta IL system to which they 
do belong, is it not evident that, the 
laws themselves being unknown, it is 
as difficult to reduce a smail miracle 
to them as a great one ? 


87 


ordinary cours 





ms 


he following long extract from 
Mr. Milman may be taken as the 


enunciation of his philosophical prin- 
ciples of scriptural interpretation :— 


«* Admit, as even the rationalist and 
mythic interpreters seem to do, though 
in vague and metaphysical terms, the 
divine interposition, or at least the pre- 
arrangement, and effective though remote 
agency of the Deity, in the introduction 
of Christianity into the world These 
passages in general are not the vital and 
essential truths of Christianity, but the 
vehicle by which these truths were com- 
municated ; a kind of language by which 
opinions were conveyed, and sentiments 
infused, and the general belief in Chris- 
tianity implanted confirmed, and strength- 
ened. As we cannot but suppose that 
the state of the world, as well during as 
subsequent to the introduction of Chris. 
tianity, the comparative re-barbarisation 
of the human race, the long centuries in 
which mankind was governed by imagina- 
tion, rather than by severe reason, were 
within the design, or at least the fore- 
knowledge, of all-seeing Providence ; so, 
from the fact that this mode of communi- 
cation with mankind was for so longa 
period so effective, we may not unreason- 
ably infer its original adoption by Divine 
Wisdom. This language of poetic in- 
cident, and, if I may so speak, of imagery, 
interwoven as it was with the popular 
belief, infused into the hymns, the ser- 
vices, the ceremonial of the church, em- 
bodied in material representation by 
painting or sculpture, was the vernacular 
tengue of Christianity, universally in- 
telligible, and responded to by the human 
heart, throughout these many centuries, 
Revelation thus spoke the language, not 
merely of its own, but of succeeding 
times; because its design was the per- 
petuation as well as the first propagation 
of the Christian religion. 

‘* Whether then these were actual ap- 
pearances or impressions produced on the 
mind of those who witnessed them, is of 
slight importance. In either case they 
are real historical facts; they partake of 
poetry in their form, — and, in a certain 
sense, in their groundwork, — but they 
are imaginative, not fictitious; true, as 
relating that which appeared to the minds 
of the relators exactly as it did appear. ” 
Poetry, meaning by poetry such an ima- 
ginative form, and not merely the furm, 
but the subject-matter of the narrative ; 


*« This, of course, does not apply to facts which must have been either historical 
vents or direct fictions, such as the resurrection of Jesus. The re- -appearance of an 
actu al aud well-known bodily form, cannot be refined into one of those airy and unsub- 

Stautial appearances which may be presented to,,or may exist solely through, the imagin« 
ative ficuity. I would striety maintain this i: nportant distinction.” 
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as, for-instance, in the first chapters of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, was the ap- 
propriate and perhaps necessary intelli- 
gible dialect; the. vehicle for the more 
important truths of the Gospel to later 
generations, The incidents therefore 
were so ordered, that they should thus 
live in the thoughts of men; the reve- 
lation itself was so adjusted and arranged 
in order that it might insure its continued 
existence throughout this period.* Could, 
it may be inquired, a purely rational 
or metaphysical creed have survived for 
any length of time during such stages of 
human civilisation ? 

“Tam aware that this may be considered 
as carrying out what is called accommo- 
dation to an unprecedented extent ; and 
that the whole system of what is called 
accommodation is looked upon with great 
jealousy. It is supposed to compromise, 
as it were, the truth of the Deity, or at 
least of the revelation; a deception, it is 
said, or at least an illusion, is practised 
upon the belief of man, 

« I cannot assent to this view, 

« From the necessity of the case there 
must be some departure from the pure 
and essential spirituality of the Deity, in 
order to communicate with the human 
race, — some kind of condescension from 
the infinite and inconceivable state of 
Godhead, to become cognisable, or to 
enter into any kind of relatiou with ma- 
terial and dimly-mental man. All this 
is,in fact, accommodation ; and the adapta- 
tion of any appropriate means of address- 
ing, for his benefit, man in any peculiar 
state of intelligence, is but the wise con- 
trivance, the indispensable condition, 
which renders that communication either 
possible, or at least effective to its mani- 
festend. Religion is one great system 
of accommodation to the wants, to the 
moral and spiritual advancement, of man- 
kind; and I cannot but think that, as it 
has so efficaciously adapted itself to one 
state of the human mind, so it will to 
that mind during all its progress; and it 
is of all things the most remarkable in 
Christianity, that it has, as it were, its 
proper mode of addressing with effect 


every age and every conceivable state of 
man. Even if, (though I conceive it im. 
possible) the imagination should entirely 
wither from the human soul, and a severer 
faith enter into an exclusive alliance with 
pure reason, Christianity would still have 
its moral perfection, its rational promise of 
immortality—its approximation to the one 
pure, spiritual incomprehensible Deity, 
to satisfy that reason, and to infuse those 
sentiments of dependence, of gratitude, 
of love to God, without which human so- 
ciety must fall to ruin, and the human 
mind, in humiliating desperation, suspend 
all its noble activity, and care not to put 
forth its sublime and eternal energies.” 


Now, in the first place, granting this 
theory to be (which it is not, if God 
be the God of Truth) possible.—what 
reason is there, even on Mr. Milman’s 
own concession, for recurring to it? 
Where is the difficulty that demands 
such a solution? By Mr. Milman’s 
own confession, this theory will not 
solve the very greatest and most 
astounding of those miracles recorded 
in the Gospels. If we must swallow 
these camels, why need we strain at 
gnats? Ifthe great mass of the mi- 
racles were indeed real, would they 
not answer all the sentimental pur- 
poses—with which Mr. Milman is so 
much delighted that he can fancy none 
more substantial — just as well (at 
least) as if they were poetry? If Mr. 
Milman cannot—as he confesses he 
cannot—explain away all the miracles, 
any metaphysical ubjections to their 
credibility in “this inquiring and rea- 
soning age” remain in their full force, 
being founded not in the circumstances, 
but the nature of such events. 

But let us look at Mr. Milman’s 
theory. In plain words—(for he has 
studiously obscured his meaning by a 
cloud of vague and ambiguous terms, 
as if he were afraid to look it in the 
face)—in plain words, it comes to this : 
Many of the events asserted to have 





* « By all those who consider the knowledge of these circumstances to have reacned 
the Evangelists (by whatever notion of inspiration they may be guaranteed) through 
the ordinary sources of information, from the reminiscences of Mary hersel!, or from 
those of other contemporaries, it would be expected that these remote incidents would 
be related with the greatest indistinctness, without mutual connection or chronological 
arrangement, and different incidents be preserved by different Evangelists, This is pre- 
cisely the case: the very marvellousness of the few circumstances thus preserved, accounts 
in some degree for their preservation, and at the same time for the kind of dimness and 


poetic character with which they are clothed. 


They are too slight and wanting in par- 


ticularity to give the idea of invention: they seem like a few scattered fragments pre- 
served from oral tradition,” 
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been miracles in the Bible were not 
really miracles, but only appeared so 
to the excited imaginations of the nar- 
rators. Now, surely, before we can 
admit this, Mr. Milman should tell us 
what it was that so perturbed the 
fancies of honest men. We will con- 
cede to him, if he pleases, that the 
Jews may have been prone to fancy 
supernatural causes where there were 
none; but where is the proof that they 
fancied supernatural effects where they 
did not exist? Of all historians that 
ever wrote, we do not hesitate to say 
that the Evangelists betray ieast tokens 
of an excited imagination. Let any 
man compare their narratives of the 
miracles with those of any other his- 
torian of the same incidents (who 
really believed them), and if he have 
any spark of candour, he will confess 
the immeasurable superiority of these 
imaginative men in calmness and free- 
dom from excitement. Read Nonnus 
and Saint John together; and you 
cannot fail of being struck by the dif- 
ference between miracles related as 
mere matters of fact, and miracles 
gioated over by a fervent fancy. Nor 
should Mr. Milman shew us only some 
reason for supposing the Evangelists’ 
imaginations tauus busy, but also some- 
thing in the nature of the events, as 
they really happened, that made them 
peculiarly liable to be mistaken for mi- 
racles. Suppose now this could be 
shown in three or four instances, how 
would this help the thousand that re- 
main? That real miracles should, in 
some instances, be of such a nature as 
not absolutely to reject the appiication 
of this theory is very conceivable; but 
that miracles should be imagined with- 
out anything to suggest them, is more 
incredible than any story in the Golden 
Legend, What is the gain of expung- 
ing an occasional wonder ? 

“ Quid te exempta juvat spinis de pluri- 
bus una?” 


Let us apply this to the passages 
more particularly struck at—those sin- 
gular poems—tie introductions to the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
What was there, supposing them not 
really miraculous, to sugyest such vi- 
sions as those of Joseph, Zecharias, 
and Mary to their imaginations? A 
priest, advanced in years, his wife old 
and sterile, in the ordinary discharge 
of his duty in the temple, in the most 





solemn part of it, suddenly falls a. 
dreaming that an angel appears to pro- 
mise him a son, who shail be the fore- 
runner of the Messiah. He is incre- 
dulous of his dream ; and then fancies 
that he is threatened with temporary 
dumbness as a punishment for his in- 
credulity. Is this credible? Perhaps 
it may. But surely it is not credible 
that, if there was nothing in it miracu- 
lous, this strange day-dream should be 
all perfectly fultilled. Again, a woman 
in the humblest rank of life, betrothed 
to a carpenter, fancies that an angel 
comes to tell her that she, yet a virgin, 
shall conceive and bear a son, who shall 
be the long-promised Messiah. What 
was there to suggest such a fancy to 
her imagination? or how, if it was 
only fancy, came so strange a dream to 
be fulfilied? Consider again, what 
there was to excite the imagination of 
the Magi, or what likelihood there was 
that if the phenomena, and interpreta- 
tion of them, were the mere fruits of a 
heated fancy, they should tally so ex- 
actly with the real facts. Consider 
this, and it will appear that there is 
really no medium between treating the 
narrative as a mere fable, or admitting 
it in the fullest sense. Let the reader 
turn to the First Book of Maccabees. 
If the Jews were really such a credu- 
lous and imaginative people, as we are 
told they were, the times of which that 
history tells the transactions, were the 
very times which we might expect to 
have been prolific in fancied miracles 
And yet not a single miracle occurs. 
Prodigies there are in plenty ; but they 
are prodigies of heroism and virtue. 
Wonders there are— but wonders 
wrought by courage, piety, and wisdom. 
Let the reader compare this history 
with that of the Evangelists, and say 
whether—supposing the authors in 
both cases equally Aonest—he can ac- 
count for the difference otherwise than 
by concluding that the writer of the 
Maccabees related no miracles, because 
none occurred, and that the apostles 
did relate them, because they were eye- 
witnesses of the very facts. 

Let us now say a few words of Mr. 
Milman’s doctrine of accommodation. 

We think that in his argument in 
its favor—which we have given at full 
length, in his own words above—he 
very palpably confounds imperfect and 
figurative modes of conveying truth, 
with a scheme of systematic and deli- 
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berate falsehood. It is, indeed true, 
that all our conceptions of God's per- 
fections must, in many respects, be 
dim, partial, or inadequate. It is true 
that Scripture does freely make use of 
figurative analogies in order to fami- 
liarize those conceptions, and set them 
vividly before the popular mind. But 
there is a wide distinction between 
that which is partial, or inadequate, 

and that which is purely imaginary— 
between that which is professedly 
figurative, and never meant to be 
taken literally, and that which, though 
false, was intended v0 be believed as 
literally true. Mr. Milman may 
shrink from the proposition when put 
into such plain words, but really his 
theory comes to this —that God 
planned a falsehood to be imposed 
upon the Apostles, in order that they 
might innocently impose upon the 
world in the dark ages! Nay, his 
theory reaches further than the Apos- 
tles, to an extent which we sin- 
cerely believe he has not himself per- 

ceived. We do believe that, amidst 
all the havoc which a false and hol- 
low rationalism has made in his faith, 
he still cherishes sentiments of loy- 
alty and veneration for the ever-blessed 
Ledeemer, which would make him 
shrink from ascribing to Him the cha- 
racter of a deceiver. Yet, if the ve- 
racity of the Evangelists is to be main- 
tained at all, nothing is more certain 
than that He everywhere speaks of the 
cures He was supposed to work, as 
really miraculous — nay, appeals to 
them as the proper proofs of His 
Divine commission. Are we then to 
say that ne was involved in the com- 
mon delusion? Is this language which 
the British public are, as yet, pre- 
pared to hear used or tHE Son or Gov? 
And yet, if the Reverend Prebendary’s 
theory is to be applied to any reason- 
able purpose, Christ Jesus was either 
deceived, or a deceiver. But we cannot 
trust ourselves to pursue this topic. 

We revert to a former one. 

What seems to have misled Mr. 
Milman into his theory was this con- 
sideration: that Scripture speaks of 
God and his dealings in figurative ex- 
pressions-—w hich expressions, if taken 
in their literal sense, are false, but 
which, nevertheless, are useful to con- 
vey a substantially ¢rve impression. In 
the same way, he seems to argue, many 
of the miraculous stories in the Gospel 


may be falsein fact, and yet useful, as a 
necessary means of fixing important 
doctrines, moral truths and lessons upon 
the mind of a barbarous age. Now we 
contend that this is a very loose and 
improper r analogy. For the figurative 
expressions alluded to, do not neces- 
sarily, nor intentionally, produce their 
effect by being believed in their Utzral 
sense, and were never designed, as to 
the figurative part of them, to sink any 
deeper than the imagination. On the 
contrary, not only reason, but Scrip- 
ture itself, distinctly guard us against 
the mistake of taking them literally, 
But the miracles, on his own hypothe- 
sis, could only produce their effect by 
being believed to be literal facts; were 
honestly believed to be so by the nar. 
rators, and were intended to receive 
the same credit through a long succes- 
sion of posterity. Nothing, therefore, 
can be more dissimilar than the two 
cases. In short, if veracity, or regard 
to truth as such, be any attribute of the 
Divine character, we do not hesitate to 
say that the course of dealing here at- 
tributed to the All-perfect One, is a 
contradiction to that attribute. 

Still more glaring is the disparity 
between inadequate and partial con- 
ceptions of God, and accommodations 
in Mr. Milman’s sense. Partial con- 
ceptions are never fulse, except when 
they are mistaken for complete concep- 
tions. They often are so indeed ; but 
then it is plain that this mistake is the 
fault of the person who falls into it, It 
was never designed by Him who made 
the revelation; nor is the mistaken 
idea, so far forth as it is mistaken, of 
any necessary use; but only as it em- 
bodies a pa tial truth. 

The subject, if we followed it much 
further, would lead us into inquiries 
which, though they might prove inte- 
resting to some readers, would be too 
long and too abstruse for the present 
place. 

Mr. Milman shows some want of 
courage in the apple ation of his theory 
to details. He al ways, indeed, appears 
uneasy when he has to record a mira- 
culous event—-skips over as many as 
he can with any decency omit, and hur- 
ries through the rest with all the speed 
possible. But, however ungraciously, 
he seems to admit so great a multitude, 
that his awkward attempts at getting 
rid of some dozen or so, appear doubly 
ludicrous. We shall give a few amus- 
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ing examples. The voice from Heaven, 
in answer to Jesus’ prayer—* Father, 
glorify thy name,” is thus related :— 


“ As he was yet speaking, a rolling sound 
was heard in the heavens, which the unbe- 
lieving part of the multitude heard only 
as an accidental burst of thunder: to 
others, however, it seemed an audible, a 
distinct, or, according to those who adhere 
to the strict letter, the articulate voice of 
an angel, proclaiming the divine sanction 
to the presage of his future glory.” 


The following is Mr. Milman’s ac- 
count of the Temptation :— 


« The Temptation of Jesus is the next 
event in the history of his life; and here, 
at the opening, as it were, of his career, 
appears shadowed out the sort of complex 
character under which Christianity repre- 
sents its Divine Author, as a kind of fe- 
deral representative of mankind. On the 
interpretation of no ivcident in the Gos- 
pels, do those who iasist on the literal ac- 
ceptation of the Evanyelists’ language, 
and those who consider that, even in the 
New ‘Testament, much allowance is to be 
made for the essentially allegoric ¢varacter 
of Oriental narrative, depart so far asun- 
der. While the former receive the whole 
asa real scene, the latter suppose that the 
truth lies deeper ; and that some, not less 
real. though less preternatura! transaction, is 
related, either from some secret motive, or, 
according to the genius of Eastern nar- 
rative, in this figurative style. As pre- 
tending to discover historical facts of much 
importance in the life of Christ, the latter 
exposition demands our examination. The 
Temptation, according to one view, is a 
parabolic description of an actual event ; 
according to another, of a kind of inward 
mental trial, which continued during the 
public career of Jesus. In the first theory, 
the Tempter was nothing less than the 
high priest, or one of the Sanhedrim, dele- 
gated by their authority to discover the 
real pretensions of Jesus. Having re- 
ceived intelligence of the testimony borne 
to Jesus by John, this person was directed 
to follow him into the wilderness, where 
he first demanded, as the price of his 
acknowledgment by the public authorities, 
some display of miraculous power, such 
as should erable him, like Moses, to sup- 
port the life of man by a preternatural 
supply of food in the wilderness. He 
then held out to him the splendid prospects 
of aggrandisement, if he should boldly 
place himself, as a divinely commissioned 
leader, at the head of the nation; and 
even led him in person to the pinnacle of 
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the temple, and commanded him to cast. 
himself down, as the condition, if he 
should be miraculously preserved, of his 
formal recognition by the Sanhedrim. To 
this view, ingenious as it is, some obvious 
objections occur ;—the precise date appa- 
rently assigned to the transaction by the 
Evangelists, and the improbability that, at 
so early a period, he would be thought of 
so much impertance by the ruling powers ; 
the difficulty of supposing that, even if 
there might be prudential motives to in- 
duce St. Matthew, writing in Judea, ‘to 
disguise. under this allegoric veil. so re- 
markable an event in the history of Christ, 
St. Luke, influenced by no such motives, 
would adopt the same course. Though, 
indeed, it may be replied, that if the trans- 
action had once assumed, it would be 
likely to retain, its parabolic dress; still, 
it must,seem extraordinary that no clearer 
notice of so extraordinary a circumstance 
should transpire in any of the Christian 
records. Nor does it appear easily recon- 
cileable with the cautious distance at which 
the authorities appear to have watched the 
conduct of Jesus, thus, as it were, at once 
to have committed themselves, and almost 
placed themselves within his power, 

« The second theory is embarrassed with 
fewer of these difficulties, though it is 
liable to the same objection, as to the pre- 
cise date apparently assigned to the inci- 
dent. According to this view, at one 
particular period of his life, or at several 
times, the earthly and temporal thoughts, 
thus parabolically described as a personel 
contest with the Principle of Evil, passed 
through the mind of Jesus, and arrayed 
before him the image constantly present 
to the minds of his countrymen, that of 
the author of a new temporal theocracy. 
For so completely were the suggestions 
in unison with the popular expectation, 
that ambition, if it had taken a human or 
a worldly turn, might have urged precisely 
such displays of supernatural power as are 
represented in the temptations of Jesus. 
On no two points, probably, would the 
Jews have so entirely coincided, as in ex- 
pecting the Messiah to assume his title and 
dignity, before the view of the whole 
people, and in the most public and im- 
posing manner; such for instance, as, 
springing from the highest point of the 
temple, to have appeared floating in the 
air, or preternaturally poised upon the un- 
yielding element; any miraculous act, in 
short, of a totally opposite character to 
those more private, more humaue. and, if we 
may so speak, more unassuming signs, to 
which he himself appealed as the evidences 
of his mission. Tobe thelord of allthe king- 
doms, at least of Palestine, if not of the 
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whole world, was, according to the same 
popular belief, the admitted right of the 
Messiah. If then, as the history implies, 
the Saviour was tried by the intrusion of 
worldly thoughts, whether according to the 
common literal interpretation, actually 
urged by the Principle of Evil, in his pro- 
per person, or, according to this more 
modified interpretation of the passage, 
suggested to his mind, such was the natu- 
ral turn which they might have taken.” 


It is scarce worth while saying any 
thing of this: yet we cannot refrain 
from a few remarks. Where did Mr. 
Milman learn that Oriental narratives 
are essentially allegoric? Is there any 
allegory in Esther—in Ezra—in Nehe- 
miah—in the Maccabees? It is only 
when miracles occur that we hear of 
Eastern allegories. This cannot fail 
to strike the reader; nor yet will he 
fail to observe the dexterity with which 
Mr. Milman has contrived to omit al- 
together the third member of the 
Temptation: “ If thou wilt fall down, 
and worship me, all shall be thine.” 

The events attending the Crucifixion 
are thus disposed of :— 

« The rending of the veil of the Temple 
from the top to the bottom, so strikingly 
significant of the approaching abolition of 
the local worship, would either be con- 
cealed by the priesthood, or attributed as a 
natural effect to the convulsion of the earth, 
The same convulsion would displace the 
stones which covered the ancient tombs, 
and lay open many of the innumerable 
rock-hewn sepulchres which perforated the 
hills on every side of the city, and expose 
the dead to public view. To the awe- 
struck and depressed minds of the follow- 
ers of Jesus, no doubt, were confined those 
visionary appearances of the spirits of their 
deceased brethren, which are obscurely in- 
timated in the rapid narratives of the 
Evangelists.” 


The Resurrection of Christ himself, 
however, as it is the most stupendous 
of all miracles, so it is one in the belief 
of which (we are happy to say) Mr. 
Milman is most hearty. Yet it is 
laughable to see how, amidst the pro- 
fusion of divine energy here displayed, 
he is thrifty to retrench the eighth of 
an inch in substituting electricity for 
the angel of the Lord. « Before the 
arrival of the women, the earthquake, 
or atmospheric commotion had taken 
place ; the tomb had burst open; and 
the terrified guard had fled to the city.” 


Angels, indeed, are specially disliked on 
all occasions by Mr. Milman—it is 
impossible to misunderstand the drift 
of the following passage :— 

‘«‘ During the absence of Mary, the other 
women made a closer inspection ; they 
entered the inner chamber, they saw i 
grave-clothes lying in an orderly manner, 
the bandage or covering of the head rolled 
up, and placed on one side ;—this circum. 
stance would appear incompatible with the 
haste of a surreptitious, or the carelessness 
of a violent, removal. To their minds 
thus highly excited, and bewildered with 
astonishment, with terror, and with grief, 
appeared, what is described by the Evan. 
gelist as *¢a vision of angels.” One or 
more beings in human form seated in the 
shadowy twilight within the sepulchre, and 
addressing them with human voices, told 
them that their Master bad risen from the 
grave, that he was to go before them into 
Galilee.” 


The following account of the Py- 
thoness at Philippiis more amusing :— 

««She may have been an impostor, but 
more probably was a young girl of excited 
temperament, whose disordered imagination 
was employed by men of more artful cha. 
racter for their own sordid purposes, The 
enthusiasm of this ‘ divining’ damsel now 
took another turn, Impressed with the 
language and manner of Paul, she sud- 
denly deserted ber old employers, and 
throwing herself into the train of the 
Apostle, proclaimed, with the same ex- 
alted fervour, his divine mission, and the 
superiority of his religion, Paul, troubled 
with the publicity, and the continual repe- 
tition of her outcries, exorcised her in the 
name of Jesus Christ. Her wild excite. 
ment died away; the spirit passed from 
her; and her former masters found that 
she was no longer fit for their service. She 
could no longer be thrown into those pa- 
roxysms of temporary derangement, in 
which her disordered language was received 
as oracular of future events,” 


The following surpasses even this:— 

« Among these were some men of high 
rank, the sons of one of the high priests, 
named Sceva. They seem to inave be- 
lieved in the superstition by which they 
ruled the minds of others, and supposed 
that the talismanic influence, which pro- 
bably depended on cabbalistic art, was in- 
separably connected with the pronuncia- 
tion of this mystic name. Those whom 
this science or this trade of exorcism (ac- 
cording as it was practised by the credulous 
or the crafty) employed for their purposes, 
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were those unhappy beings of disordered 
imagination, possessed, according to the 
belief of the times, by evil spirits. One 
of these, on whom th. *y were trying this 
experiment, had probably before been 
strongly impressed with the teaching of 
Paul, and the religion which he preached ; 
and irritated by the interference of persons 
whom he might know to be hostile to the 
Christian party, assaulted them with great 
violence, and drove them naked and 
wounded out of the house,”* 


Some of Mr. Milman’s theological 
opinions are rather startling, when we 
consider that they are put forward by 
one who obtained and holds no mean 
ecclesiastical emoluments by the tenure 
of a subscription to the Articles and 
Liturgy of the Church of England. 


« Sabellianism had excited more atten- 
tion. Sabellius was an African of the Cy- 
renaic province. According to his sys- 
tem it was the same Deity, under different 
forms, who existed in the Father, the Son, 
andthe Holy Ghost. A more modest and 
unoffending Sabellianism might, perhaps, 
be imagined in accordance with modern 
philosophy. ‘The manifestations of the 
same Deity, or rather of his attributes, 
through which alone the Godhead becomes 
comprehensible to the human mind, may 
have been thus successively made in con- 
descension to our weakness of intellect. It 
would be the same Deity, assuming, as it 
were, an objective form, so as to come 
within the scope of the human mind; a 
real difference, as regards the conception 
of man, perfect unity in its subjective ex- 
istence. This, however, though some of 
its terms may appear the same with the 
Sabellianism of antiquity, would be the 
Trinitarianism of a philosophy unknown at 
this period.” 


We fancy there is a misprint here, 
and that objective and subjective have 
exchanged places. 

The incarnation Mr. Milman had 


before described as “ The goodness of 


the Deity, associating itself with a hu- 
man form, and assuming the character 
of arepresentative of the human race.” 
Such passages as these cannot but re- 
mind us of the fate of the foreign 
churches, betrayed by the very hands 
which were sworn and paid to defend 
them. 


We gladly give unmixed approbation 


5 








to Mr. Milman’s review of the Mythic 
Theories of Strauss and Weisse in the 
Appendix to chap. ii. vol. 1. The 
following extract will give an idea of 
the argument :-— 


«« The hypothesis of Dr. Strauss is, that 
the whole history of our Lord, as related 
in the Gospels, is mythic, that is to say, a 
kind of imaginative amplification of certain 
vague and slender traditions, the germ of 
which it is now impossible to trace. These 
myths are partly what he calls historical, 
partly philosophic, formed with the design 
of developing an ideal character of Jesus, 
and to harmonise that character with the 
Jewish notions of the Messiah. In order 
to prove this, the whole intermediate part 
of the work is a most elaborate, and it 
would be uncandid not to say, a singularly 
skilful examination of the difficulties and 
discrepancies in the Gospels; and a per- 
petual endeavour to show, in what manner 
and with what design, each separate myth 
assumed its present form, 

« Arguing on the ground of Dr. Strauss, 
I would urge the following objections, 
which appear to me fatal to his whole 
system — 

“First, The hypothesis of Strauss is 
unphilosophical, because it assumes dog- 
matically the principal point in dispute. 
His first canon of criticism is (t.-i. p. 103), 
that wherever there is any thing superna- 
tural, angelic appearance, miracle, or inter- 
position of the Deity, there we may pre- 
sume a myth. Thus he concludes, both 
against the supernaturalists, as they are 
called in Germany, and the general mass 
of Christian believers of all sects in this 
country, that any recorded interference 
with the ordinary and experienced order 
of causation must be unhistorical and un- 
true; and even against the rationalists, 
that these wonders did not even apparently 
take place, having been supposed to be 
miraculous, from the superstition or igno- 
rance of physical causes among the spec- 
tators: they cannot be even the honest, 
though mistaken, reports of eye-witnesses. 

« But secondly, The belief in some of 
those supernatural events, e. g. the resur- 
rection, is indispensable to the existence 
of the religion; to suppose that this be- 
lief grew up, after the religion was formed ; 
to assume these primary facts as after- 
thoughts, seems to me an absolute impose 
sibility. But if they, or any one of them, 
were integral parts of the religion from its 
earliest origin, though they may possibly 
have been subsequently embellished, or 
unfaithfully recorded in the Gospels, their 
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supernatural character is no evidence that 
they are so. 

“ Thirdly, Besides this inevitable infer- 
ence, that the religion could not have sub- 
sequently invented that which was the 
foundation of the religion, — that these 
things must have been the belief of the 
first Christian communities, —there is dis- 
tinct evidence in the Acts of the Apostles, 
(though Dr. Strauss, it seems, would in- 
volve that book in the fate of the Gospels, ) 
in the apostolical Epistles, and in every 
written document and tradition, that they 
were so. The general harmony of these 
three distinct classes of records, as to the 
main preternatural facts in the Gospels, 
proves incontestably that they were not the 
slow growth of a subsequent period, em- 
bodied in narratives composed in the se- 
cond century 

* For fourthly, Dr. Strauss has by no 
means examined the evidence forthe early 
existence of the Gospels with the rigid 
diligence which characterises the rest of 
his work. I think he does not fairly state 
that the early notices of the Gospels, in 
the works of the primitive fathers, show 
not only their existence but their general 
reception among the Christian communi- 
ties, which imply both a much earlier com- 
position and some strong grounds for their 
authenticity. As to the time when the 
Gospels were composed, his argument 
seems, to me, self-destructive. The later 
he supposes them to have been written, the 
more impossible (considering that the 
Christians were then so widely dissemi- 
nated in Europe aud Asia) is their accord- 
ance with each other in the same design 
or the same motives for fiction: if he takes 
an earlier date, he has no room for his 
long process of mythic developement. 
In one place he appears to admit that the 
three first, at least, must have been com- 
pleted between the death of our Lord and 
the destruction of Jerusalem, less than 
forty years. (I myself consider their si- 
lence, or rather their obscure and confused 
prophetic allusions to that event, as abso- 
lutely decisive on this point, with regard 
to all the four) But is it conceivable 
that in this narrow period, this mythic 
spirit should have veen so prolific, and the 
primi‘ive simplicity of the Christian his- 
tory have been so embellished, and then 
universally received by the jirst generation 
of believers ?” 


This is well and strongly argued. 
We may add that from tie earliest 
times of ecclesiastical history, there 
appears to have been a struggle--an 
internecine one indied— between the 
Mythical or Gnostic system and that 
of the Church. Let any one compare 


the rigid fidelity with which the Church 
kept to her canon of sacred books, and 
the capricious dealing of the Gnosties 
with their monuments. Every sect 
either altering the old, or pri duci rg 
some before unheard-of document of 
itsown. Let him ob:erve how Ireneys 
and Tertullian, in contending against 
Valentinus and Marcion, rest their 
cause upon an appeal to pubiie and 
open historical ev.dence, the rational 
proofs of the authenticity of all writ. 
ings, while the Gnostics constantly re. 
cur to secret traditions, and whimsical 
philosophic prin iples ss Let him com. 
pare tie sini and style of the con- 
tessedly Mythic go- pels of Nicodemus 
and James, with those of Luke and 
John, and ask himself whether, sup- 
posing miracles can be matters of fact, 





tiey could be rclated in a more matter 
of fact way than in these latter. Let 
him consider whether in all history 
there is any evidence of any consid r- 
able number of men putting their lives 
and properties in peril on the beiicf of 
a mere Mythus, destitute of substan. 
ing 


tial proof, or of any alle 
at such a portentous rate Intoa maiter 











of fact as to be taken for such before a 
century had elapsed. Tere is rea.ly 
sometaing far more Mythic in such an 
hypothesis than in any of the Gospel 
narratives, 





. 


‘To such arbitrary suppositions of 
Mythi it is impossible to set any limi 
We venture to say that Archbis.op 
What.ly’s “ Historie Doubts,” make 
out a much stronger case aga nst the 
story of Napol on, than wili ever be 
established acainst the life of Jesus. 

Dr. Strauss’s hypothesis is not new. 
It is substantially ti.e same as that put 
forward in the fast century by Wool- 





ston. The sober common sence of tne 
English public rejected it, with con- 
tempt. ‘Tuey con luded that the author 
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moustirs, as Africa to 1 on 
Guost-seers, freemasons lo, ists, 
animai-magnetists, have had the x day. 
And b-fore lone the tide will return 
} s ® » 
ovr the neo.ozists, as it has done over 
their brother quacxs, and sweep thi 


nonsense into tue same frie: } aly dey ith 18 
of ob.ivion. To horrow ) ir. Mi.man’s 
emphatic sentence, Cristian ity il 
survive the criticism of Dr. Strouse. at 
has stood too many bolu assaults of the 


proudest captains, ‘to be undermined at 
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this time of day by the obscure diligence 
of a High-Dutch engineer. 

Dr. Weisse has outdone even Strauss. 
Hero’, with him, is as much a Mythus 
as Christ. Some future critic will 
perhaps discover that Dr. Weisse him- 
self was only a personification of Ger- 
man absurdity. 

We have an ancient college at Beth- 
lem where these gentlemen might be 
better accommodated than at Tubingen 
or Leipsic. Let us return to our sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Milman thus points out the pe- 
culiar nature of his work :— 


“It is the author's object, the difficulty 
of which he himself fully appreciates, to 
portray the genius of the Christianity of 
each successive age, in connection with 
that of the age it-elf; entirely to discard 
all polemic views ; to mark the origin and 
progress of all the subordinate diversities 
of belief; their origin in the cireum- 
stances of the place or time at which they 
appeared; their progress from their 
adaptation to the prevailing state of opi- 
nion or sentiment: rather than direetly to 
confute error or to establish truth: in 
short, to exhibit the reciprocal influence of 
civilisation on Christianity. of Christianity 
on civilisation. To the accomplishment 
of such a scheme he is well aware, that 
besides the usual high qualifications of a 
faithful historian, is requisite, in an espe- 
cial manner, the union of true philosophy 
with perfect charity, if indeed they are not 
one and the same. This calm, impartial, 
and dispassionate tone he will constantly 
endeavour, he dares scarcely hope, with 
such warnings on every side of involuntary 
prejudice and unconscious prepossession, 
uniformly to maintain In the honesty of 
his purpose he will seek his excuse for all 
imperfection or deficiency iu the execution 
of his scheme. Nor is he aware that he 
euters on ground pre-occupied by any 
Writers of established authority, at least in 
our own country, where the History of 
Christianity has usually assumed the form 
of a History of the Church, more or less 
controversial, and confined itself to annals 
of the interual feuds and divisions iv the 
Christian community, and the variations 
in doctrine and discipline, rather than to its 
political and social influence. Our atten. 
tion, on the otber hand, will be chiefly di- 
rected to its effects on the social and even 
political condition of man, as it extended 
itvelf throughout the Roman world, and 
at length entered into the administration of 
government and of law ; the gradual man- 
ner in which it absorbed and incorporated 
into the religious commonwealth the suc- 
cessive masses of population, which, after 


having overthrown the temporal polity of 
Rome, were subdued to the religion of the 
conquered people ; the separation of the 
human race into the distinct castes of the 
clergy and laity; the former at first an aris- 
tocracy, afterwards a despotic monarchy,: 
as Europe sank back into barbarism, the 
imaginative state of the human mind, the 
formation of a new poetic faith, a mytho- 
logy, and a complete system of symbolic 
worship : the interworking of Christianity 
with barbarism, till they slowly grew into 
a kind of semi-barbarous heroic period, 
that of Christian chivalry; the gradual 
expansion of the system, with the expan- 
sion of the human mind; and the slow, 
perhaps not yet complete, certainly not 
general, development of a rational and in- 
tellectual religion.” 


We turn with pleasure from the con- 
templation of Mr. Milman as a divine, 
to view him in the more favorable as- 
pect of an historian. 

It is impossible not to observe that 
Mr. Milman’s late labors upon Gibbon 
have so familiarized him with that 
writer's manner, as to impart a strong 
tincture to his style. We recognize 
the ever-recurring rhetoric, too orna- 
mental for the chaste severity of his- 
tory ; the sneering allusions, which are 
beneath its gravity ; and the constant 
doubt and hesitation that seem to in- 
dicate a persuasion that too strong be- 
lief of any thing is the principal danger 
to be guarded against. Though Mr. 
Milman falls short of his model: inthe 
splendor of his work, yet it must be 
owned that he is free from that stiff- 
ness which Gibbon’s perpetual peri- 
phrases and abstractions impart to his 
narrative, and that his periods are more 
flowing and various in their cadence. 
Still there is room to complain of mo- 
notony. He is too much afraid of 
being homely; too fond of fine and 
latinized forms, and not unfrequently 
becomes loose and wordy. He _ has 
little of Gibbon’s dense compactness. 
His sentences are sometimes mere 
arena sine calce—while his fondness 
for German literature has produced 
occasionally an involution of structure 
not suitable to the English idiom. He 
seems to have bestowed much reading 
and thought upon his work; and he 
does not, as Gibbon often does, leave 
even the important facts to be gleaned 
up from hints and implication, but, in 
general, states them distinctly and with 
sufficient prominence. His narrative 
is always spirited and elegant; his re- 
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marks uniformly eloquent and often 
acute. He is, plainly, well acquainted 
with his subject, yet we have to lament 
that his statements of opinions are 
sometimes vague and unsatisfactory, 
sometimes even incorrect ; and that he 
frequently shows a disposition to resist 
positive evidence for the sake of mere 
hypothesis. We shall perhaps be ac- 
cused of bigotry, but we confess that, 
in questions of fact, we prefer a grain 
of testimony before a bushel of theories. 
This, however, is plainly not Mr. Mil- 
man’s feeling. Thus, at p. 45., the 
whole mass of historical evidence in 
favor of St. Peter’s visit to Rome, a 
fact as well attested as almost any in 
history, is set aside to make way for 
the following flimsy hypothesis :— 

«“ With Lightfoot, I believe, that Baby- 
lonia was the scene of St. Peter's labours, 
But I am likewise confident that in Rome, 
as in Corinth, there were two communities, 
—a Petrine and a Pauline,—a Judaising 
andan Hellenising church. The origin of 
the two communities in the doctrines attri- 
buted to the two apostles, may hase been 
gradually transmuted into the foundation 
first of each community, then generally of 
the church of Rome, by the two apostles, 
All the difficulties in the arrangement of the 
succession to the episcopal see of Rome 
vanish, if we suppose two cotemporary lines, 
Here, as elsewhere, the Judaising church 
either expired or was absorbed inthe Pau- 
line community,” 


For this supposition of a double 
community, in any early Church, with 
double lines of succession, though it 
was patronized by Hammond, there is 
not a particle of proof. (See Le Clere’s 
mote on Rev. xi. 3.) The divisions at 
‘Corinth were of parties, not of com- 
munities. Otherwise we should have 
not only a Petrine and a Pauline, but 
alsoa Christine and an ApollineChurch. 
But granting Mr. Milman’s unreason- 
able assumption, it assigns no reason 
why Rome, any more than Corinth, 
should have claimed the personal pre- 
sence and episcopate of St. Peter. 
Surely there were Hellenists and Jews 
in almost every Church, yet in none 
but Rome was such a tradition gene- 
rated. Itis a strange “severe criti- 
eism” which rejects all testimony, not 
strictly contemporaneous, and yet re- 
ceives such shadowy conjectures. 

Again, p. 98, he mentions, as pro- 
bable, a conjecture of Le Moyne’s, that 
Simon Magus was that Cypriot Jew 


whom Felix valued so highly; but 
never once hints at Justin Martyr's 
distinct testimony that Simon Magus 
was a native of Gitton in Samaria; a 
testimony strongly confirmed by his 
favor with the Samaritans, who would 
scarcely have received a Jew, their na- 
tional foe, as the Great Power of God; 
nor would a Jew have been likely to 
spend his art and time among them. 

Mr. Milman appears generally to have 
examined original authorities with 
commendable diligence, and to have 
weighed their value with scrupulous 
care. Yet we were surprised to find 
him quoting the celebrated and much 
contested passage of Jerome about epis- 
copacy, from Hooker, p. 70. vol. ii, 
At p. 105 he cites several authors 
against the common tradition as to the 
origin of the Nicolaitans, but makes 
not the slightest allusion to Mosheim’s 
most conclusive defence of it. Atp. 
118, he repeats, as a doctrine of Basi- 
lides, the story of the metamorphosis 
of Simon of Cyrene, without any notice 
of the strong objections of Beausobre 
and Mosheim. At p. 129, in his ac- 
count of the books used by Marcion, 
he makes no mention of the Epistles of 
St. Paul. Though Marcion’s claims 
of patronage from that apostle form, 
perhaps, the most striking feature in 
his history. 

Mr. Milman’s references are some- 
times hastily made. Thus, at vol. i. 
p- 103, he cites 1 Mace. iii. 8, 2 Mace. 
vill. 5, 27, 29, vii. 98, to prove that 
the phrase aso rw» dpagriwv bears 
what he calls the Jewish sense of a res- 
toration of mere national prosperity. 
The last reference is, we suppose, a 
misprint. In none of the others does 
the phrase occur at all. He says that 
Le Clere (in Loc.) made the same ob- 
servation. This is a mistake: Le 
Clere’s note is on the word é906ws. He 
sneers at Whitby's reply, because he 
thinks Whitby was not profoundly 
versed in Jewish phraseology. At any 
rate, the old chantor of Sarum knew 
what good logic was, as the reader will 
see from the following extract. He 
speaks of Le Clerc, but we beg leave 
to adopt his language, and apply it to 
Le Clere’s successor. | 


«“ This is one of those bold strokes 


“which if that learned man could abstain 


from, he would give less offence to Chris- 
tians, and less advantage to the anti-scrip- 
turists ; for, if one filledj with the Holy 
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Ghost, and prophesying by an afflatus from 
him, may prophesy deceit, and promise to 
his fellow Jews that a temporal kingdom 
should be erected by the Messiah, which 
their common opinion made them to ex- 
pect; though this opinion was not only 
false, but wholly opposite to the nature of 
Christ's kingdom, and that which chiefly 
hindered the Jews from receiving Christ 
as their Messiah ; why might not others, 
though filled with the Holy Ghost, speak 
other things, according to the common, 
though false opinions of the Jews, and the 
spirit of prophecy not undeceive them ? 
and if so, where is our certainty of the 
rule of faith ?” 


Vol. iiie p. 101, Mr. Milman makes 
another “bold stroke” at the famous 
miracle by which Julian’s attempt to 
re-build the Temple of Jerusalem was 
defeated. Having first coolly set aside 
all the witnesses except one, Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus, he suggests that the 
phenomena related by him may be ex- 


* plained by supposing the ignition of 


the foul vapours pent up in the vaults 
under the ruins of the Temple. The 
palpable unfairness of setting aside 
witnesses, whose undesigned harmony 
has been irrefragably established by 
Warburton, we need not point out. 
But, taking the case even as Mr. Mil- 
man has put it, the reader will be in- 
clined to ask, whether it is conceivable 
that the ignition of foul vapours should 
be a phenomenon so utterly new to the 
engineers, as to frighten both Alypius 
and the Jews from proceeding. Be- 
sides, this was neither the first time 
the ruins of the Temple had been dis- 
turbed, nor the last. Gregory Na- 
zianzen tells us of a church standing 
close at hand, so near the scene of 
operations that the fire reached it ; 
and Ruffinus of public porticos thrown 
down by the eruption. How came it 
that none of the foul vapours ever ig- 
nited in the erection of these build- 
ings? Many years after the Saracens 
raised their mosque of Solomon on 
the very same site, yet we read of no 
ignited vapours retarding them in their 
work, But nothing is so credulous as 
incredulity: vapours, igniting in the 
free air, shall be made equivalent to 
balls of fire. They shall be supposed 
so thick as to burst out again and again 
(destinatius) whenever the ruins are 
stirred, and Jews and Romans, bigots 


and sceptics, shall both be scared 
away by a natural phenomenon, lest 
the possibility of a Divine interposition 
should be admitted. 
In pointing out (vol. ii. chap. vi.) 

the causes of the persecution of the 
Christians, Mr. Milman appears to us 
not to have sufficiently insisted upon 
some topics which deserve attention. 
Roman Paganism was essentially a 
national religion, with which indi- 
viduals were concerned rather as citi- 
zens, than as men. Its Deities were 
the patrons of the state, the city, the 
region, and the safety of the Govern- 
ment, the welfare of the community, 
the fruitfulness of the soil, were the 
benefits principally to be derived from 
their worship.* The want of some- 
thing more than what was merely tem- 
poral, of security beyond the grave, 
and release from the appalling sense of 
moral guilt, had, indeed, as they were 
more and more felt, produced a taste 
for those oriental and barbaric myste- 
ries and modes of worship, which re- 
garded men as separate individuals, 
and in a more strictly religious point 
of view. But such was the accommo- 
dating nature of these institutions that, 
while supplying a defect in the vulgar 
system, they in no way interfered with 
its peculiar province. Hence, though 
regarded with some suspicion by the 
magistrate, they were, in general, at 
least tolerated. But Christianity de- 
clared open war with the principle of 
INTER-COMMUNITY, the essential cha- 
racter of Gentilism. The God of the 
Christians was a jealous God; and 
those who ranked themselves as his 
worshippers must abandon the temples 
of every other deity. Thus the new 
religion appeared to strike at once at 
the safety of the empire, to rob the ca- 
pitol of its very palladium. The tute- 
lary genius of the republic was denied 
his honors. The protecting power of 
every city in the empire was affronted. 
The Gods from whose hands the hus- 
bandman expected rain and fruitful 
seasons were provoked by neglect to 
withold their customary gifts. While 
the Christians were few and incon- 
siderable this might excite little atten- 
tion. But when the rites and offerings, 
which were the price paid to Heaven 
for national prosperity, were consider- 
ably affected by the growing multitude 
of recusants, the matter became more 
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* See an admirable discourse on this subject in Spencer de Legibus, &c., Lib. 1. c, 3. 
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serious. The safety of the whole state 
was compromised. The common bond 
which, till then, had knit society to- 
gether, seemed in danger of being bro- 
ken asunder, and the very framework 
of the old constitution about to fall to 
pieces. Thus the theocratic principle, 
which entered into the Pagan as well 
as the Jewith system, by rendering 
contempt of the local gods a sort of 
treason against the commonwealth, 
rendered the Christians liable to per- 
secution before any positive statute by 
the mere common law of the empire. 
To these considerations it must be 
added that the genius of the emperors, 
and the MAJESTAS POPULI ROMANI were 
themselves objects of religious adora- 
tion, which it was understood no good 


-citizen would refuse. 


The strict discipline and compact 
organisation of the church offered an- 
other cause of offence—a society whose 
members were so intimately united to 
one another, and whose governors 
claimed obedience in virtue of a divine 
right which no civil constitutions could 
control, seemed analogous to those 
Heterie or fraternities, too often 
abused for factious purposes, which 
the magistrate regarded with particu- 
lar dislike. The plea of conscience in 
such matters was so wholly new and 
unprecedented that the public officers 
were not likely to entertain it favor- 
ably. The real end of Christianity 
was one they could not understand ; 
but the ecclesiastical confederation 
being plainly such as, if turned to fac- 
tion, must threaten imminent danger 
to the public peace, they deemed it 
the shortest remedy tu suppress such a 
sociality altogether. 

We have briefly hinted at these 
causes. The subject would bear a 
very long discussion. We know no 
writer who has examined it witb 
greater accuracy than Bishop Stilling- 
fleet, in the ninth chapter of the second 
book of his Origines Sacre. That 
work is so old that it is often set aside 
for more recent authorities, who, it is 
taken for granted, will give fuller in- 
formation. But a fair comparison, 
(compare him for instance on this sub- 
ject with Gibbon, Milman, or even 
Neander) a fair comparison will often 
show that the older authority is the 
better. 

The attempt of the new Platonists to 





* Tschirner, p. 401. 


‘give philosophical consistency to Pa- 


ganism, as a religion, was, as Mosheim 
has pointed out, a source of much more 
real danger to Christianity than all the 
bloody persecutions which it under. 
went. The nature of this attempt is 
thus elegantly described by Mr. Mil- 
man :— 


“ From this time, Paganism has changed 
not merely some of its fundamental tenets, 
but its general character; it has become 
serious, solemn, devout. In Lucian, un- 
belief seemed to have reached its height, 
and as rapidly declined, The witty satir- 
ist of Polytheism had, no doubt, many ad. 
mirers; he had no imitators. A re-action 
has taken place; none of the distinguished 
statesmen of the third century boldly and 
ostentatiously, as in the times of the ‘later 
republic, display their contempt for reli- 
gion. Epicureanism lost, if not its parti- 
sans, its open advocates. The most emi- 
nent writers treat religion with decency, if 
not with devout respect ; no one is ambi. 
tious of passing for a despiser of the gods. 
And with faith and piety broke forth all 
the aberrations of religious belief and de- 
vout feeling, wonder-working mysticism, 
and dreamy enthusiasm, in their various 
forms, * 

‘«« This was the commencement of ‘that 
new Platonism which, from this time, ex- 
ercised a supreme authority, to the extine- 
tion of the older forms of Grecian philoso- 
phy, and grew up into a dangerous anta- 
gonist of Christianity. It aspired to be’a 
religion as well as a philosophy, and gra- 
dually incorporated more and more of such 
religious elements from the creeds of the 
Oriental philo-ophers as would harmonise 
with itssystem. » It was extravagant, but it 
was earnest; wild, but serious. It created 
a kind of literature of its own. The Life 
of Apollonius of Tyana was a grave ro- 
mance, in which it embodied much of its 
Theurgy, its power of connecting the in- 
visible with the visible world; its wonder- 
working, through the intermediate demons 
at its command, which bears possibly but 
not clearly, an intentional, certainly a close, 
resemblance to the Gospels. It seized and 
moulded to its purpose the poetry and phi- 
losophy of older Greece. Such of the 
mythic legends as it could allegorise, it 
retained with every demonstration of reve- 
rence; the rest it either allowed quietly to 
fall into oblivion, or repudiated as lawless 
fictions of the poets, The manner in 
which poetry was transmuted into moral 
and religious allegory is shown in the trea¢ 
tise of Porphyrius on the cave of the 
nymphs in the Odyssey. The skill, as 
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well as the dreamy mysticism, with which 
this school of writers combined the dim 
traditions of the older philosophy and the 
esoteric doctrines of the mysteries, to give 
the sanction of antiquity to their own vague 
but attractive and fanciful theories, appears 
in the Life of Pythagoras, and in the work 
on the Mysteries, by a somewhat later 
writer, Jamblichus.” 


From the moment the reverend 
prebendary escapes from his Bible, it 
becomes much more pleasant to accom- 
pany him. We believe that if the lat- 
ter part of his second volume and the 
whole of the third were detached from 
the rest, they would form one of the 
most popular narratives in the lan- 
guage. His accounts of Gregory Na- 
zianzen, of Chrysostom, of Ambrose, 
and of Augustine, are extremely beau- 
tiful. We consider biography, rather 
than history, to be his stronghold. The 
following long extract will give a fa- 
vorable idea of his best manner :— 


“ Augustine, by the extraordinary adap- 
tation of his genius to his own age, the 
comprehensive grandeur of his views, the 
intense earnestness of his character, his in- 
exhaustible activity, the vigour, warmth, 
and perspicuity of his style, had a right to 
command the homage of Western Chris- 
tendom. He was at once the first univer- 
sal, and the purest and most powerful of 
the Latin Christian writers. It is singular 
that almost all the earlier Christian authors 
in the West were provincials, chiefly of 
Africa. But the works of Tertullian were, 
in general, brief treatises on temporary sub- 
jects of controversy; if enlivened by the 
natural vehemence and strength of the 
man, disfigured by the worst barbarisms of 
style. The writings of Cyprian were 
chiefly short epistles or treatises on subjects 
of immediate or local interest. Augustine 
retained the fervour and energy of the 
African style with much purer and more 
perspicuous Latinity. His ardent imagin- 
ation was tempered by reasoning powers 
which boldly grappled with every subject. 
He possessed and was unembarrassed by 
the possession of all the knowledge which 
had been accumulated in the Roman world. 
He commanded the whole range of Latin 
literature, and perhaps his influence over 
his own hemisphere was not diminished by 
his ignorance, or at best imperfect and late- 
acquired acquaintance with Greek. But 
all his knowledge and all his acquirements 
fell into the train of his absorbing religious 
sentiments or passions, On the subjects 
with which he was conversant, a calm and 
dispassionate philosophy would have been 
indignantly repudiated by the Christian 

Vou. XVI. 
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mind, and Augustine’s temperament was 
too much in harmony with that of the time 
to offend by deficiency in fervour, It was 
profound religious agitation, not cold and 
abstract truth, which the age required ; the 
emotions of piety, rather than the convic- 
tions of severe logical inquiry; and in Au- 
gustine, the depth or abstruseness of the 
matter never extinguished or allayed the 
passion, or in one sense, the popularity, of 
his style. At different periods of his life, 
Augustine aspired to and succeeded in en- 
thralling all the various powers and facul- 
ties of the human mind. That life was 
the type of his theology; and as it passed 
through its various changes of age, of cir- 
cumstance, and of opinion, it left its own 
impressions strongly and permanently 
stamped upon the whole Latin Chris- 
tianity. The gentleness of his childhood, 
the passions of his youth, the studies of his 
adolescence, the wilder dreams of his im- 
mature Christianity, the Manicheism, the 
intermediate stage of Platonism, through 
which he passed into orthodoxy, the fer- 
vour with which he embraced, the vigour 
with which he developed, the unhesitatin 

confidence with which he enforced his fina 

creed—all affected more or less the general 
mind. His confessions became the ma- 
nual of all those who were forced by 
their disposition to brood over the temper: 
ament or inclined by the inward sensa- 
tions of their own minds ; to trace within 
themselves all the trepidations, .the mis- 
givings, the agonies, the exultations, of the 
religious conscience; the gradual forma- 
tion of opinions till they harden into dog- 
mas, or warm into objects of ardent, pas- 
sion. Since Augustine, this internal auto- 
biography of the soul has always had the 
deepest interest for those of strong religious 
convictions; it was what multitudes had 
felt, but no one had yet embodied in words ; 
it was the appalling yet attractive manner 
in which men beheld all the conflicts and 
adventures of their own spiritual life re- 
flected with bold and speaking truth. Men 
shrunk from the divine and unapproachable 
image of Christian perfection in the life of 
the Redeemer, to the more earthly, more 
familiar picture of the developement of the 
Christian character, crossed with the light 
and shade of human weakness and human 


passion.” 


It is a pity that such a writer should 
give us any cause to complain of him ! 
Mr. Milman’s three concluding chap- 
ters, written with great temper and 
good sense, will be read with peculiar 
interest, as connected with that con- 
troversy concerning celibacy and coeno- 
bitism with which the public mind is 
at present agitated. 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY:——NO, XI, 


THE REV. CHARLES STUART STANFORD, 


Translator of Plato’s Dialogues. 


“ Who is the Rev. Charles Stuart Stanford?” This sentence will be read by 
‘‘ the many thousands” in Ireland who are ready for us with their paper-knives 
on the first of the month, as well as by divers other men, women, and children, 
from the banks of the Ganges to those of the Mississippi; and as that Portrait 
is looked upon for the first time, there will be many among those readers (though 
but few, probably, among our own countrymen would need the information, ). who 
will be inclined of themselves to ask the question we have just put into their 
mouths,— Who is the Rev. Charles Stuart Stanford? It cannot be our par- 
tiality which makes us feel that there is something there,—in the attitude,—the 
air ; the nervous repose of the one, the contemplative listlessness of the other,— 
which will add to the interest of those who can answer the query for themselves, 
and stimulate curiosity in the strangers who look to us for the reply to it. And 

et—we fear we are difficult to be pleased—but we are not quite satisfied. It 
is an unfortunate thing, which is proved nevertheless every day, and to which 
our own Gallery can bear witness, that when the character is drawn with fine 
lines, shaded delicately, and finished highly, there is a proportionate difficulty in 
delineating the true expression of the face,—in other words, in “hitting off” 
a likeness. Let there be but some one predominant tone or habit of the mind,— 
some prevailing bias towards this or that object of thought,—let feeling, or fancy, 
or the faculty of reasoning, any one of them overmaster the others, so as empha- 
tically to form the character, and the painter has something to lay hold of, that 
must result in a resemblance, striking in proportion as the “ruling passion” is 
“strong.” But when all these are mixed together in ever-varying proportions, 
passing like the lights and shades of an April landscape over the surface of the 
mind, and giving as many hues and forms as there are modes of thought and sen- 
timent ;—when to each an energy and force is lent while it lasts, which throws 
all the others into the shade, and draws upon the countenance the prevailing 
mood with the faithfulness of a Photogenic picture, it is no disparagement to 
the artist to say that he has not done what would be impossible, and given the 
man in that true form under which we know him,—that form which is ever 
changing, and yet always recognized,—ever like himself, yet never like what it 
was, or will be. 

“ Who is the Rev. Charles Stuart Stanford?" You see above that he is the 
Translator of Plato’s Dialegues ; he is, moreover, the Editor of the Fasti of 
Ovid: and to the learned of our country we need not introduce him. Mr. 
Stanford is also the Reverend Mr. Stanford ; and there are districts—the scenes 
of his present and past duties—where, down to the humblest cottage, he needs 
no introduction—he is well known. But still— Who is the Rev. Charles Stuart 
Stanford ? 

Transport yourself, gentle reader, if you be not already amongst us, across 
the Channel, or across the: Atlantic, or across the Pacific, as the.case may be ; 
and fancy yourself within the walls of that classic pile, from whence we take our 
name and origin. There, over a roaring fire, in the wintry months of the year 
1832, a'few choice spirits used occasionally to meet ; youths who had a greater 
relish for the “ feast of reason” than an ordinary college supper, and dismissed 
everything superfluous from their board, on the condition of having all sorts 
of intellectual aliment supplied in abundance. “ The Porch,” as the scene of 
their meetings was appropriately called, re-echoed to many a witty sally, many & 

werful argument, many an affecting narration, many a humorous epigram, 
ost to all but the conclave of philosophers. Compositions came in thick and 
three-fold ; the table groaned with manuscript; and the semper ego auditor 
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tantum began (in another sense) to express the feelings of at least some of the 
literary clique. 

One of them—not the most noisy or least brilliant among them—was sitting 
at his desk one morning, after a peculiarly rich display the night before, with 
his head and heart back once more in that academic paradise, 


Iva wep moéwxns A’xidXeds, 
Tvéednv te pact tov écPov Acounéoea, 


Not a trace of modern literature, politics, or belles lettres remaining from over- 
night upon his soul, and his brain as clear as the Great Pyramid of anything 
less than three thousand years old,—when a knock was heard at his door. 

* Come in!” was the half-vexed reply. 

Behold, there enters a Disciple of the Portico! His air is grave and 
zolemn ; how different from the wit—the wag of the night before! He was a 
Deputy, in fact, and felt bound to carry all the collected importance of the 
School upon his countenance. He introduced his business by recapitulating the 
progress of the Society,—its powers, its resources, its objects, its rapid growth ; 
it was now breaking the shell from within; people were hearing of it; and—in 
short—it was proposed that the shell should be broken from without, and the 
young eaglet of Hibernian Genius suffered to look upon the sun. Nay, he went 
into particulars ;—a publisher had been already treated with, and had met the 
aspirants with that liberal cordiality which characterizes him in all his trans- 
actions. In fine,” continued the Deputy, “ we have been considering who was 
the person to preside over all this,—to organize, arrange, connect, and complete, 
and to be the ostensible parent of the thunder-bearing bird; and the result has 
been—my visit to you this morning.” 

Uprose the abstracted student in amaze. The thing was so sudden,—so un- 
expected ; he had never reflected upon it. An Editor! Good heavens! how 
much was involved in the word! He asked for time. Time was given him: 
and he consented. Tuar person was the Rev. Charles Stuart Stanford ! 

The progress of the business is worth recording. Politics in this, as in every 
other Irish undertaking, became the stumbling-block ; and while the majority 
of the party stood out stoutly for the good old Conservative cause, determining to 
march forth into the world under its unfurled banner, some few, who had gone 
hand in hand with the rest so far, conscientiously withdrew with their share of 
the stock in hand, which they afterwards gave to the public in their own form. 

On the first of January, 1833, the new Periodical was ushered into the world 

under the name of the “ Dublin University Magazine ;” following professedly 
in the steps of “Blackwood” and “Fraser,” and having these two formidable 
personages their allies in politics, it is true, but their rivals in literature. For 
six months things went on in this way, the Messrs. Curry having been from the 
first their Publishers; and then an arrangement was made by which these 
gentlemen got the now prospering Magazine into their own hands, retaining 
Mr. Stanford as Editor; in which capacity he continued to act for more than 
a year, carrying out with steadiness the original two-fold intention of the 
Founders: one being to further the cause of Protestantism throughout the 
empire, by affording it a new organ in connection with literature, and giving it 
a voice in hitherto silent Ireland; and the other to prove by experiment the 
possibility of a literary Periodical living in this country. As a proof of the 
ability with which he performed his duties, we have only to refer our readers to 
the earliest volumes of this Magazine; reminding them of the difficulty of 
working up an unknown publication into circulation, against the deep-rooted 
prejudices, not only of our British neighbours, but of our own countrymen. 
After managing this periodical through its early difficulties, he exchanged his 
labours as Editor for those of other pursuits; and from that time he has had no 
further connexion with our Magazine, than that of the heart, with which he 
continues to “ wish it prosperity, for his brethren and companions’ sakes.” 

Mr. Stanford has since occasionally occupied himself with literary pursuits, 
though his chief employ, and all his interest, has been in the profession he has 
adopted. He is at present engaged in editing Xenophon’s Anabasis, for the use 
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of the University, intending, we believe, to undertake Tully’s Offices when the 
former work is completed ; and he applies himself to the laborious task with all 
the assiduity which a conscientious and zealous discharge of his chief duties will 
admit of. At Glasnevin, the scene of his present ministry, he is on classic 
ground. Swift has been there before him, and stamped the place with an in. 
terest, which few can appreciate better than he; and well do we remember our 
sensations as he pointed out, with not unliterary warmth, the different objects 
hallowed by the mighty name: but, wherever he dwells, he is, in virtue of his 
ministry, on holy ground ; and far better do we remember the kindling enthu- 
siasm with which he has called our attention to the church, to the school, and to 
the cabin,—to the growth of religious enlightenment, the progress of religious 
education, and the endless detail of misery and wretchedness it was his province 
and his pleasure to minister to. 

We are happy to learn that Mr. Stanford has been very recently appointed 
Secretary and Chaplain to the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at Claremont. 
Those who know his benevolent disposition, and the nature of that admirable 
institution, will partici-pate with us in our gratification that he has been selected 
for an office which will afford scope for the exercise of the best sympathies of his 
nature. 

But perhaps we are filling up our “sketch” more than is necessary. If we— 
its author—were able to keep this page from his eye, and speak as we would to 
all but him, we would add what is necessary to make the portrait complete. We 
would talk of his domestic virtues, his winning and unobtrusive manners, his 
charity, his benevolence,—his heart, in fact; but as humility reckons. among 
those qualities, we are well aware that, in proportion to their truth, such 
observations would be offensive to him; and we are silent. We would not say 
less than what is just, and yet, as we prefer retaining his esteem to gratifying 
our own inclinations, we will not enable him to charge us with flattery. To all 
who know him, indeed, it would be superfluous to add a word; and the business 


of those who do not is more with the details we have — given, than those 


far more interesting ones our private intercourse could furnish in abundance. 
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The Rival Tanists—Chap. I. 


THE RIVAL TANISTS. 


CHAPTER I.—THE 


Ir happened ona winter's night, to- 
wards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that a party of young men, who 
had been engaged all day hunting the 
stags among the mountains of Fer- 
managh, took up their quarters in a 
small ruined tower on the verge of 
the coast, in the adjoining county, 
where it rises several hundred feet 
above the sea. “The night was dark 
and stormy, but notwithstanding their 
exposed situation, the hunters were 
rovided with the means of passing 
it in tolerable comfort. They had 
kindled a large fire on the ground, 
round which they lay with their dogs ; 
while portions of a fine red-deer, hiss- 
ing on the embers, filled the old tower 
with a rich and most savoury odour. 
Their horses stood along the opposite 
wall, feeding on such provender as the 
place afforded; but owing to the limited 
size of the building, their heels, if they 
were viciously disposed, were in rather 
dangerous proximity with the persons 
of their masters. he latter, however, 
seemed perfectly satisfied with their 
situation. They were evidently accus- 
tomed to this wild manner of life, 
though as they feasted round the 
hearth, which was kept in a constant 
glow by the wind that came in at will 
through the open door-way, the tone 
of their conversation, as well as their 
appearance in general, showed them to 
be persons of superior condition. 

“ These are cool quarters,” said one, 
gathering his mantle round him, “ but 
it’s better to be here than among the 
naked trees in Glyn-na-Cruagh.” 

“It is, Con,” said another, who lay 
beyond the fire, completely sheltered 
from the blast; “it’s a noble little eyry 
this, hanging half way into the sky 
you'd think, to hear the sea roaring 
80 below us.” 

“ Ay, and the wind roaring above 
us,” said Con, who from his situation 
enjoyed the full benefit of the latter 
comfort. “ By my faith, Rory, it would 
be a wild eyry where you could’nt find 
a sheltered nest.” 

“ That’s a wise man’s privilege,” 
said Rory. “ Remember you would be 
all shivering on some black mountain 
or other, now, if it was'at for me.” 
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“ Ay, if we had’nt given up the 
noblest prey that ever carried antlers 
over Samer. I think it would be o h 
a just judgment on us, if we got suc 
a rout as the poor sheriff's people did, 
the day we hunted the wolf from the 
Bearnais Mor.” 

“ Why that would be a judgment sure 
enough,” said Rory ; “ only we should 
give the rogues the credit of it, as they 
never pass’d this tower since without a 
chorus of blessings on the whole clan 
M‘Ginnis.” 

“Well said Con,” that’s the least 
satisfuction they can have. Let them 
bless away after their fashion, though 
it was’nt our fault that the poor beast 
took sanctuary among them.’ 

* No,” sail another, “ and they 
should have had a brother-feeling for 
him, the robbers. He had as good a 
right as themselves to the protection 
of English law.” 

“ Oh no,” said Rory ; “he was ‘ Me- 
rus Hibernicus, and not of the five 
bloods. But fault or no fault, it was 
worth the best prey we ever followed, 
to see them tumbling among the dogs, 
and the wild thing, with his red eyes 
flying through the tower. I’m told that 
the wits of some of them are wandering 
ever since. And then,” he added, 
“the best of it all was to see the sheriff 
coming so stoutly to Maguire’s Castle 
to have poor Cuchonacht given up to 
him.” 

“ Curse the churl!” cried another of 
the party“ it’s with wolves and ban- 
dogs he and his wild troop should be 
driven out of the country.” 

“Why, as for that,” said Rory, 
“wolves are not so easily trained for 
hunting ; and if we can only clear the 
country of the Sassenach robbers, it 
makes little matter whether we follow 
them with ban-dogs or battle-axes. I 
wish Maguire was back from this hope- 
ful journey of his, however, and I doubt 
he'll wish it himself, before he leaves 
Dungannon Castle—Eh, Cuchonacht, 
what are your wise sentiments on thesub- 
ject” 

“I think with you, Rory,” replied 
the person addressed, and who seemed 
the principal person of the party. “ If 
the Earl refuses to join us, as there 
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can be little doubt he will, Maguire 
will find that he has only given the 
enemy warning of our intentions.” 

“ Whether he refuses to join us, or 
not,” said Con, “if I was Maguire, I 
would run every hazard sooner than 
seek such an alliance. They are fallen 
days with the Cineal Owen when its 
chief has become the pensioner of the 
the Sassenach ; receiving honours every 
day from the castle while the best of 
his kin are rotting in its dungeons.” 

“ Ay,” said Rory, “ and when he 
knows that he would be there himself, 
with all his honours, if they could only 
Jay their hands on him.” 

“ There is no doubt of that,” said 
Cuchonacht. “He and Turlogh Ly- 
nogh are playing a noble game that will 
end some day in the ruin of both ; at 
least it will end in the Earl’s ruin, 
however it may fare with the Bloody 
Hand ; and yet he seems as if he would 
never be satisfied till he has all Ulster 
at the foot of the Lord Deputy.” 

“ And so he may,” said Con, “ if such 
men as Connor Roe are to be its 
chiefs. But what will our noble kins- 
man do now ?—for if the Earl refuses 
to join us, he must either forfeit his 
Spatehip, or lose the confidence of 
the people and his own character into 
the bargain.” 

“He will never forfeit O'Neill's 
friendship,” said Cuchonacht, by yield- 
ing to the necessity of the times. He 
is too useful a man to be cast off in 
that way. If he was once proclaimed 
the Maguire, and Niall Garve the 
O’Donnell, the earl thinks he would 
have the province to himself.” 

“ And besides,” said Rory, “ he has 
a kind of brotherly regard for Con- 
nor Roe. Do you remember the, night 
we saved the poor wretches of the 
Don Sebastian ?—1 had come back from 
the vessel and was standing beside the 
earl on the beach, when we saw Con- 
nor Roe, after his boat upset, swimming 
among the breakers, and bearing right 
a-head for the ship, though the lightning 
was so thick about it that we were 
certain every moment it would be ina 
blaze. Oh, he acted like a man that 
night, but I think I never saw O'Neill 
look prouder than when he took him 
by the hand and promised him the 
country, with Mabel of the golden 
Coulin for his bride.” 

“ The double-hearted tory!” cried 
Con, without observing the flush that 
darkened the brow of Cuchonacht,— 


“and yet he would have dissuaded 
O’ Dogherty from harbouring those poor 
fellows for fear of an English Deputy.” 

“ Oh, honor bright!” said Rory: “he 
never tried to dissuade O’Dogherty 
from harbouring them. He foresaw 
what was likely to happen, and what 
has happened; and | think: he was 
right to warn him of his danger.” 

“ He should neither have foreseen 
nor thought of it, then,” rejoined the 
other. “ If we,had thought of conse- 
quences, would we have ventured out 
in our little bit of a skiff, when every 
sea that rolled would have stranded a 
fleet ?” 

“ But do you forget,” said Rory, 
“that he afforded shelter to a much 
greater number of Spaniards himself, 
and at a much greater risk? Give 
the devil his due, Con ma-bouchal. 
The earl has faults in abundance, but 
he has something of the old O'Neill in 
him, for all that.” 

“ Ay,” said Con, “ he has the wild 
audacity of an O’Neill, no doubt, if he 
thinks his word is to be a law in Fer- 
managh.” 

“ But you know, said Rory, ‘ie 
was going to be at deadly feud with us 
at the time he said that.” 

As they were speaking, the dogs 
lifted their heads, when one of the 
party observed a muffled figure stand- 
ing outside near the entrance of the 
tower. The hunters sprang to their 
feet, but at the same moment the per- 
son advanced, and addressing them in 
the Irish language, claimed shelter and 
hospitality for the night. The appear- 
ance of the stranger was sufficient, 
without any words of explanation, to 
remove at once the feeling which his 
presence had at first excited. He was 
young, apparently not more than about 
twenty years of age, and seemed com- 
pletely broken down, as if by a long 
and fatiguing journey. His counte- 
nance, though worn and haggard, was 
singularly handsome ; his hair, of the 
true Milesian character, fell in dark 
red curls on his shoulders, and there 
was altogether an air of nobleness 
about him,and a tempered haughtiness 
in his eye, which, though it might 
have been naturally somewhat dis- 
pleasing, was now only sufficient to 
counteract an expression so melancholy 
as would otherwise have indicated a 
spirit completely broken and subdued. 
He did not declare his name, but merely 
said that he bad ridden a long way, 
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when his horse having failed him a 
few miles off, he had been obliged to 
proceed on foot. Owing, however, to 
the darkness of the night and the cha- 
racter of the country, his journey had 
been one of chance, and on reaching 
the tower he thought it prudent to 
ascertain the character of the inmates 
before *he would venture among them, 
and it was with this view, he added, 
coloring slightly, as if his pride was 
a little wounded, that he had hesi- 
tated for a moment at the entrance. 
This account, which seemed to imply 
an apprehension of danger on the part 
oftheir guest, excited no small degree 
of interest and curiosity among the 
hunters. He looked once or twice at 
Cuchonacht, but turned away as he 
observed the eyes of the latter fixed 
rather earnestly on him. There was 
no reserve, however, in his manner ; 
and his silence, with regard to himself, 
seemed to proceed more from extreme 
fatigue than any desire for conceal- 
ment. 

“I find I have missed my way,” he 
said, “ the night was so dark ; and I 
have nearly forgotten these mountain 
passes, but I think it was in the Glyn- 
na Cruagh my horse broke down.” 

“Then you are travelling north- 
ward ?” said Rory : “ you were fortunate 
not to fall in with Willis’s rapparees.” 

“ How,” said thestranger, “ are there 
rapparees in these mountains ?” 

“Oh yes,’ said Rory; “a most 
powerful band. Their leader has a 
commission from the Lord Deputy to 
plunder the counties of Fermanagh 
and Tyrconnel.” 

“ Oh, I have heard of him,” said the 
other, but there was nothing in the 
manner of his reply from which it 
could be inferred whether or not his 
sentiments corresponded with Rory’s 
on this subject. 

The stranger was hungry, as well as 
tired, and, after having eaten heartily 
of the venison, he rolled himself in his 
mantle, and, with the confidence of one 
who was either careless of danger or 
conscious of being among friends, he 
lay down by the hearth, and was soon 
buried in sleep. The others, by de- 
grees, followed his example, all except 
Cuchonacht, who, when the night was 
far advanced, and the fire burning low 
on the hearth, sat gazing intently on 
the pale face of the stranger. 

“ Woe to the friends of the Sasse- 
nach now |” he muttered ; “ the lion is 
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on his own mountains again!” The 
night was nearly over when he rose, 
and, leaving the tower, wandered along 
the brow of the coast. The moon was 
up, but the stars were numerous and 
exceedingly brilliant ; and, as Cucho- 
nacht stood on those dark cliffs, with 
such a sky above him, and the ocean 
rolling at an awful distance below, it 
was no wonder that he forgot, for a 
time, all that had previously occupied 
his mind. He started, therefore, when, 
on turning round, he beheld the young 
stranger standing beside him. 

“ That is a glorious sight!” observed 
the latter ; “it is long since my eyes 
rested on those waters before.” 

These words were not addressed to 
Cuchonacht, and he of course did not 
break in upon the reverie of his compa- 
nion ; for he saw that he contemplated 
the scene with feelings far deeper than 
its mere grandeur could have excited. 
This was calculated to confirm his pre- 
vious impression; but, in a few mo- 
ments, the stranger turned to him, and 
removed, at once, all doubt of his iden- 
tity. He was, indeed, no other than 
the friend of his boyhood,—the young 
— of Tyrconnel, returning now to 

is country, after an imprisonment of 
five years in the castle of Dublin. He 
had been a prisoner, as our readers may 
be aware, not for any treason against 
the state, but because of the extraor- 
dinary qualities which distinguished 
him, and which, even ia his boyhood, 
had attracted the attention and excited 
the fears of the Irish Government. If 
their opinion with regard to him could 
have justified their conduct, it was 
correct enough. His intellect was of 
the highest order, and most highly cul- 
tivated. “ He grew up,” according to 
the Irish manuscript account of his 
life, “ in height and bulk, of fine frame 
and beautiful symmetry,—in eloquence, 
knowledge and wisdom, agility and 
noble deeds, — till his name, and the 
report of his beauty was spread over 
the five provinces of Ireland, amongst 
Irish and English, though he had not 
yet exceeded his fifteenth year.” The 
foreigners of Dublin, continues the 
same author, were informed that pro- 
phets, seers, and predictors of future 
events had foretold that such a one 
should arise among the descendants of 
Connel, who would bring confusion on 
them, and disturbances on the island. 
Whether this prophecy had any in- 
fluence on the government we cannot 
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say ; but as O'Donnell, in addition to all 
his other qualities, was possessed of ex- 
traordinary energy of character, and en- 
tertained the most decided hostility to 
English authority, these ‘ foreigners’ 
feared, and certainly not without rea- 
son, that he would prove a very in- 
tractable chief. He had accordingly 
been inveigled on board a vessel that 
had been sent down to Tyrconnel for 
the purpose, and carried off to Dublin. 
His imprisonment had been, for a 
length of time, of the most rigorous 
kind ; but, about twelve months before 
his final escape, he had succeeded in 
leaving the castle and reaching the 
county Wicklow, when he was brought 
back by Sir Phelim O’Toole, on whose 
protection he had thrown himself. 
“ The magnanimity of warriors,” says 
the old manuscript, in speaking of this 
circumstance, “ the invention of poets, 
the courage of knights was blunted ; 
many were the princesses, the noble 
women, and white-bosomed maidens 
that were bewailing and shedding 
tears on his account.” He had been 
more fortunate, however, in his second 
attempt: and, whatever he had been 
before his imprisonment, he was now 
the deadly and irreconcilable enemy of 
the English. In reply to his inquiries, 
Cuchonacht briefly informed him of 
the state of the country and the designs 
of the chiefs. Fermanagh, the Ma- 
guites’ country, was now on the eve of 
revolt; but the spirit of insurrection 
which was rife in Ulster had been a 
long time growing, and seems to have 
origivated in a circumstance which de- 
stroyed the confidence of the chiefs in 
the government, and made them ap- 
prehensive for their personal safety. 
It was about two years previous to this 
that the Invincible Armada had been 
wrecked among tlie western isles of 
Scotland, and along the northern and 
western coast of Ireland. Shortly after 
that event, Sir William Fitzwilliam 
having been appointed to the govern- 
ment of Ireland, and, understanding 
that a quantity of Spanish treasure was 
in the possession of the inhabitants of 
the coast, endeavoured, by means of a 
royal proclamation, to have it surren- 
dered to the state. This expedient, 
however, proved ineffectual, when the 
lord deputy went down in person to 
the north; but his journey was at- 
tended with the same success as his 
commission. No nish treasure 
was forthcoming, and all he could do 
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was to bring back with him to Dublin 
two persons of high rank and influence, 
and ‘ the best affected to the state, of ull 
the Irish,)— Sir Owen M‘Tooley and 
O’Dogherty of Innishowen.. At the time 
of which we are speaking, nearly two 
years had elapsed, and they were still 
prisoners in Dublin castle. It was this 
ra of the lord deputy, us we 
have said, which first excited, or con- 
siderably increased, a spirit of disaffec- 
tion among the northern lords ; and their 
discontent was still further inflamed by 
other circumstances, —particularly the 
execution of M*‘Mahon, and the di- 
vision of his country after he had re- 
ceived a grant of it from the Crown. 
In addition, however, to these general 
causes of discontent, each chief had 
his own particular grievance to com- 
plain of. There was an English 
sheriff, at this time, in Fermanagh, 
whose jurisdiction extended over that 
and the adjoining county of Donegal, 
and who travelled about with a com- 
pany of three hundred followers, prey- 
ing on the country, and, as it was stated, 
committing all sorts of insult and out- 
rage on the inhabitants. Maguire had 
given two hundred oxen to be exempt 
from this grievance ; but, though the 
equivalent had been accepted, the 
grievance continued unredressed, and 
he was now resolved on expelling the 
sheriff and his followers by force. Be- 
fore committing his country, however, 
it was necessary to provide against the 
consequences, and he was therefore 
anxious to have the co-operation of 
Tyrone and the other chiefs ; who, from 
the causes of discontént already pre- 
vailing, might, he thought, be induced 
to rise’ in general insurrection. With 
this view, he purposed proceeding to 
Dungannon in company with M'‘Ma- 
hon, the representative of that fallen 
house, and some other persons of note 
who were now assembled at his-castle 
in Enniskillen. 
“And how do you think,” asked 
O'Donnell, “ will the earl act ?” 
“ I don’t know,” replied Cuchonacht. 
“ T am afraid he has less regard for his 
Irish name than his English title ; but 
at all events you have arrived at a most 
important time, as your appearance 
among the chiefs will probably decide 
the fate of Ulster.” 
“ Yes,” said the other,—“ the know- 
ledge that he will be supported by the 
forces of Tyrconnel may influence 
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lieve his friendship with the Sassenach 
js more amatter of necessity than choice; 
and then it will be -his interest to join 
us if he sees a fair prospect of success.” 

“ Oh he will join us if he sees a pros- 
ect of ultimate success, but he seems 
to have reconciled himself to the notion 
that the independence of the province 
can never be permanently established ; 
and that, with his fear of Turlogh Ly- 
nogh, makes him adhere to the English 
party though he has no confidence in 
them, and least of all in the present 
deputy. Indeed there is not even an 
appearance of confidence either on one 
side or the other.” 

“It is an honourable connection,” 
said O'Donnell; “and yet it is better 
than the passive slavery of Turlogh 
Lynogh. O'Neill is not in his natural 
place when he acknowledges a master.” 

As Maguire was to leave Enniskillen 
that morning, O'Donnell determined 
that instead of proceeding to his father’s 
residence at Bullyshannon, he would 
join the other chiefs at O’Neil’s castle, 
and endeavour to form such a con- 
federacv as migltt ultimately lead to the 
establishment of the independence of 
Ulster. After some further conversation 
Cuchonacht roused his companions ; 
and just as the dawn was beginning to 
appear, the whole party took horse for 
Enniskillen. Their course lay forsome 
distance through a variety of deep and 
beautiful valleys, but about sun-rise they 
reached Lough Erne, which seemed 
expanding by degrees as the mists rose 
and rolled away from its surface. As 
O'Donnell rode on with his friend 
through this magnificent region, with 
the mountains on one side, and the lake 
with its innumerable islands on the 
other, political circumstances were for 
awhile forgotten in the many old recol- 
Jections that crowded on his heart. 
They were both boys when they tra- 
versed those mountains before; they 
were men now, though only in the 
morning of manhood ; but the interval, 
which, to the young chief, had been one 
of more than ordinary trials, had given 
him wisdom without weakening in any 
degree the strength and fervour of his 
feelings, His early friendships and 


many bright and sorrowful circum- 
stances of his early life were remem- 
bered ; and it was under the influence 
of these mingled sentiments that he re- 
verted to a subject to which Cuchonacht 
had once or twice alluded, but which 
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he had appeared most unwilling to 
dwell on. 

“I have not told you,” he said, “of 
our fatal flight from the castle.” 

“ No,” replied the other, struck with 
the word fatal ; “ nor of what became of 
the O'Neils. I think you said they ac- 
companied you.” 

“ They are dead,” replied O’ Donnell. 
—* They perished in the mountains.— 
But it was better for them to die among 
the storms of Heaven, then to waste 
away their lives in the dungeons of the 
Sassenach.” 

Cuchonacht and these young princes 
had been early friends, but they had 
been O’Donnell’s fellow-prisoners; and 
while the former was shocked at the 
melancholy information, he could not 
possibly feel for them like the other. 

“ The poor O’Neils!” continued the 
chief; “ many a stormy journey we had 
Over mountain and valley, but never 
such a one as the night we left the castle 
of Dublin. That whole: day the sky 
had a heavy and threatening appear- 
ance,as if completely loaded with snow, 
and before we got many miles the storm 
set in, in all its fury. It was, certainly, 
one of the wildest I ever encountered. It 
was dark besides, and though this was 
favourable to us, in so far as it would 
render pursuit more difficult, still it 
wonderfully increased our own diffi- 
culties. in a country. with . which 
none of us were at all acquainted. 
Our object. was in the first place to 
reach Glenmalure, where Feagh Mac 
Hugh is lying with his O’Byrnes, and 
to remain with him.till we would he 
able to set out for the North, We 
never thought before we left.the castle 
of what we would have to encounter, 
but when we got among the Wicklow 
mountains, with their wild: forests and 
dark shaggy ravines, our journey be- 
came a most awful affair; and if it had 
not been for poor Turlough Buidhe, 
who acted as our guide, for he was 
more accustomed than any of us to such 
circumstances, we would never have 
been able to proceed. We travelled 
on, however, almost frozen to death, un- 
der the edge of a very dark wood ; but 
when we lost the shelter: of that we 
were exposed for a length of time to 
the open fury of the storm, till we had 
crossed the Fassarroe, when we stopped, 
under the shelter of some trees, to 
take counsel as to our further pro- 
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O'Neil. We could do nothing to re- 
cover him ; between the darkness and 
the drifting snow, we could not trace 
back a hundred yards of the way we had 
travelled ; we might shout to him in 
that howling tempest, and so we did; 
but we could hardly hear our own 
voices, and so we were obliged to leave 
poor Henry to his fate. We had but 
little strength now to resist the storm, 
and little care about falling into the 
hands of our enemies. Indeed this 
would have been a relief to us, for 
we were completely broken down and 
never expected to survive the night. 
On we travelled, heartless and weary ; 
till as we ascended one of the highest 
mountains in the neighbourhood of 
Glenmalure, where O’Neil, who had 
been failing sensibly forsome time, at last 
gave up altogether. Turlough was the 
first to perceive this, and was in a mo- 
ment by his side. The fatal sleep was 
on him, and he implored us to let him 
lie down for one moment, never caring 
for the consequences poor fellow, for if 
he had lain down, in a few moments 
more he would have been a corpse. 
Turlough who had encountered many a 
snow storm among the mountains of Tyr- 
connel knew his danger, but understood 
the means best calculated to rouse him 
from this dreadful lethargy; and he suc- 
ceeded in some degree su that we were 
able to keep along the side of the 
mountain, till we reached a sort of glen 
or chasm leading towards the strong- 
hold of Feagh M‘Hugh. Here we 
found it impossible to proceed any 
farther. This glen, under any circum- 
stances, must be almost impassable, but 
Art and I having got under shelter, 
Turlough, was stronger and better 
able to bear up against the storm, pro- 
ceeded alone to the O’Byrne to claim 
assistance and protection. It was now 
the dead hour of night, and I think the 
star-light never fell upon a wilder or 
more desolate scene. Below, sinking 
down to an interminable depth, was a 
glittering wilderness of snow, and the 
great pines of the mountain above us 
were groaning and crashing under the 
weight of the storm. Every thing 
about us was dismal and ominous. It 
was on such another night, and not far 
from this very place, that twelve months 
before I had been betrayed by Sir 
Phelim O’ Toole. We had been fellow- 
prisoners and friends as I thought, but 
when I threw myself on his protection, 
the way he redeemed all his fine pro- 
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fessions was by bringing me back in 
irons to the castle. ‘lhe recollection 
of this circumstance, you may suppose, 
was not calculated to afford much en. 
couragement, for we were now about to 
confide in the honour of one who was not 
bound to us by any of the ties of friend. 
ship or old acquaintance, which in that 
instance had been so wantonly violated, 
However, this gave me but little con. 
cern ; I felt that O'Neil was dying on 
my breast, and [ thought my own heart 
was getting cold too, and that we would 
both be dead before we could again ex. 
perience either the friendship or false. 
hood of man. Oh, Cuchonacht, it was 
an awful night! it has withered my 
heart more than all I suffered in my 
five years of bondage. I spoke to 
O'Neil, and he raised his head for a 
moment, but he never spoke again. The 
rocks under which we stood had afforded 
us shelter for a time, but the snow was 
now drifting towards us, and falling in 
immense masses from above, and I saw 
that we must be overwhelmed before 
any aid could reach us. The wildest 
thoughts were crowding through my 
mind. Remote and recent times were 
all mingled together; I thought of these 
mountains, of our own Tyrconnel, and 
of the long winter nights we had sat by 
our prison fire dreaming of what was 
never to be accomplished. All was 
over now—not with me, but with those 
dear and noble hearts. Henry was 
lying cold on the Fassarroe, and Art 
was dying. Fortunately my sight and 
senses were beginning to fail me; I 
forgot what place I was in, or how I 
came there; and in a horrible sort of 
dream, I looked into the dead face, 
hardly knowing whose it was, that was 
lying on my breast. All I remember 
more is, that when I could no longer 
support O'Neil, he fell like a log at my 
feet, and I lay down beside him, with a 
confused sort of consciousness that he 
was dead, and that I should never rise 
again. When Turlough returned with 
assistance, he found us buried in the 
snow. It was all over with poor Art, 
and I was as cold as he was, and per- 
fectly insensible. They buried the poor 
fellow where he lay, and they carried 
me to Glenmalure : but Feagh M‘Hugh 
proved a truer friend than the O'Toole, 
and while I remained with him and his 
gallant O’Byrnes, I felt as if I were 
among the Maguires of Fermanagh. 
As soon as I was able to travel he fur- 
nished us with horses, and so after all 
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our adventures we got safe into Ulster 
at last, but it was a weary journey, and 
I’m afraid poor Turlough cannot sur- 
vive it long. His spirits never failed 
him while he had dangers to encounter; 
but he says his heart grew old the day 
he entered Dublin castle, and certainly 
these last five years have broken him 
down more than twenty years would 
have done among his native valleys. I 
left him at Feadh Mor, with directions 
to proceed to O’Neil’s castle, and not 
set out for Ballyshannon, till his health 
would be in some degree restored ; but 
I fear his course is run. I was the 
weakest of all, both in health and ap- 
pearance, the night we left that unfor- 
tunate castle, and yet I am now, I may 
say, the only survivor.” 

The two young men rode on for 
some distance in silence. O’Donnell, 
however, was not one to yield to melan- 
choly feelings. He turned to his com- 
panion — 

“But what of my sweet foster- 
sister,” he said, “ I am told she is affi- 
anced to the earl’s step-brother, Con- 
nor Roe.” 

“She is,” replied Cuchonacht, and 
his colour changed very slightly ; but 
if he felt any interest in the matter, he 
evinced it in no other way. 

“That was unwise of O’ Dogherty,” 
said the young chief. “I have not 
forgotten old times,” he added, with a 
smile, “but as I have heard more of 
your affairs than my own lately, will 
you tell me how things are going on 
in Tyrconnel ?” 

“ Badly enough,” replied the other. 
“The old chief has suffered a good 
deal from the incursions of Turlough 
Lynogh, and the insubordinate spirit of 
his own people. However, it would 
be much worse only for the Inneen- 
duff, who has more power over 
the hearts of the people, that any 
chief in Ulster.” 

O’Donnell’s eyes filled, and his face 
glowed with an expression of pride 
and fondness at the mention of his 
mother’s name. 

“Oh yes,” he said, “ when she and 
her children have passed away, that 
woman’s memory will be a blessing to 
her country. But who,” he added, 
“are the most insubordinate of our 
people ?” 

“ Niall Garve,” replied the other. 

“Niall Garve !” cried O'Donnell : 
“has that untamed savage thrown off 
his allegiance?” 

“He has,” replied Cuchonacht, “and 





if your return had been delayed much 
longer, he might have attained a very 
dangerous degree of power. He was 
very graciously received by the Lord 
Deputy when he was down here about 
the Armada business ; and he is even 
said to have told him that while you 
were kept under bolt and fetter, the 
peace of the province would be se- 
cure.” 

“Did he indeed,” said O'Donnell, 
“Oh, then he looks higher than I 
thought.” 

“ He will hardly venture to look so 
high now,” replied the other, * but the 
old chief has been a long time aware 
of his views, and that is one reason 
why he is becoming more anxious 
every day for your return. He means 
to surrender his power into your hands 
at once, for he feels that he is too old 
to govern in these troublesome times.” 

“ And then,” rejoined the other, “the 
country will be proclaimed, and Niall 
Garve be probably made what they 
call the Queen’s O'Donnell. The 
poor wretch, it is a dangerous 
honour he covets—he will find 
that one O'Donnell will be enough 
in Ulster. But what interest,” he 
added, “does he rely on? The Lord 
Deputy will not give the country to a 
man who is not able to hold it, and 
Niall Garve has not influence enough 
for that.” 

“ No,” said Cuchonacht, “ but a very 
close friendship exists between him 
and Connor Roe Maguire, and it would 
give O'Neil enormous power to have 
the chiefs of Tyreonnel and Fermanagh 
both at his devotion.” 

“ And do you think,” cried O’Don- 
nell, “has he dared to contemplate 
such a scheme ?” 

“I think,” replied the other, “that 
however your return may alter his 
views with regard to Tyrconnel, if 
there is a breach between him and 
Maguire now, he will take the first 
opportunity to have Connor Roe pro- 
claimed, whether the country is willing 
to receive him or not. Maguire, he 
says, has crossed his path oftener than 
any man in Ulster ; and though I be- 
lieve he has a great regard for him 
personally, he would be very glad to 
have a more accommodating chief in 
his place. Indeed, once, when he was 
at feud with Maguire, he promised the 
country to Connor Roe.” 

“1 don’t apprehend any evil,” said 
O’Donnell, after a silence of some mi- 
nutes, “from the great power O’Neil 
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ans he joins us now, it must 
all within its proper limits, and if he 
does not he will lose all influence 
among his countrymen, without gaining 
the coufidence of his Sassenach mas- 
ters.” 

Their way, which, for so far, had 
been along the lake, now led them 
through a sort of winding valley, which 
in some places, branched off into deep 
secluded dells, stretching away into the 
heart of the mountains, They had 
not proceeded very far in this stage of 
their journey, when they heard a wild 
confusion of voices, and presently a 
numerous and disorderly crowd of per- 
sons was seen pouring out of one of the 
little cross valleys we have mentioned, 
and hurrying along in an opposite di- 
rection to that in which the hunters 
were proeeeding. The crowd con- 
sisted of all sorts of persons, men, 
women, and children. A few of the 
first were miounted, and a little in ad- 
vance of the others ; and as they ap- 
proached, the hunters perceived that 
there -was a prisoner amongst those 
immediatly following. The next mo- 
ment Cuchonacht pulled up, and laid 
his hand on O’Donnell’s rein. 

“ Rory,” he said, turning to the lat- 
ter, who had just joined them, “do you 
see their prisoner ?” 

.“ Chorp an Dioul!” cried Rory ; 
and lifting his horn to his lips, he blew 
a shrill blast, when instantly the wolf 
dogs, which had been straggling about, 
gathered in, and stood ready to obey 
any further signal, 

“ Well thought of,” said Cuchonacht, 
smiling. “ It is the Sassenach Sheriff,” 
he added, turning to O'Donnel, “ and 
he has Father Guzman a prisoner.” 

“ A foreign priest ?” asked the chief. 

“Yes,” replied the other, “one of 
the proclaimed Spaniards. If he goes 
with them his doom is sealed.” 

“ How are they armed ?” 

“ Just as you see—swords and blud- 
geons—not a firelock among the whole 
troop.” 

“Qh, then,” said the chief, “it will 
be easily settled.” 

The defile was here very narrow, so 
that a few persons could without diffi- 
culty stop the progress of a great num- 
ber ; and as the two parties approached 
within a few yards of each other, the 
sheriff's people fell to one side, leaving 
barely room for a single horseman to 
pass ; but as the hunters made no cor- 
responding movement—the sheriff 


turned back to sce that his people 
were in order, for he was probably 
aware of the temper of these youths, 
But though his people were not very 
orderly, they certainly presented a 
very formidable appearance. 

“God save you, master sheriff,” 
cried Cuchonacht. 

“ Your servant, noble gentlemen,” 
— the sheriff, slackening his pace 
a little, while the main body of his fol- 
lowers closed up immediately in rear 
of the horsemen. Still the hunters made 
no movement to allow them to pass, 
and their leader was obliged to halt, 
It would have been an unwise thing to 
have proceeded at once to violence, 
for whatever the result might have 
been, his own situation would have 
been one of imminent danger. 

“You ride in force,” said Cuch- 
onacht. 

“ This is not a country, sir,” replied 
the sheriff sarcastically, “where the 
Queen’s officer can ride unattended.” 

* No doubt,” said the other; “and 
well attended you are, Master Willis; 
only these narrow glens of ours are 
hardly suited for the display of such a 
goodly company—but | see,” he added, 
“you have got a chaplain in your 
band.” 

A murmur rose among the foremost 
of the sheriff’s people who heard this 
observation. The object of the hunters 
was now announced, and the indigna- 
tion it excited in the others was evident 
in their fierce and impatient looks. 

“ We have got a prisoner,” replied 
the sheriff, “a foreign Jesuit, and an 
enemy to the Queen.” 

“A Jesuit has no business, Master 
Willis, in such a company as yours— 
order your men to bring him forward.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the sheriff, “I 
am on ‘the Queen’s service—I do not 
wish to have recourse to any violence, 
but suffer us to procced, or be your 
fate on your own heads.” 

“Surrender your prisoner,” said 
Cuchonacht. 

“T have told you,” replied the other, 
“that he is an enemy to the Queen.” 

“ And I tell you that he is under the 
protection of the Maguire.” 

The sheriff cast a dark and scornful 
look on the proud clansman ; but then 
his eye fell on the wolf-dogs that stood 
among the horses of the little band, 
and his look grew still darker as he 
saw the smile with which the hunters 
observed his glance. Indeed, they 
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felt that notwithstanding the immense 
disparity in point of numbers, they 
had decidedly the advantage ; for even 
in an open country, the dogs would 
have been formidable, and here where 
numbers were of little avail, the hunters 
even withcut their aid, might have 
offered fatal opposition. The sheriff 
looked back on his followers, who for 
more than half a furlong thronged the 
defile. It was a terrible thing to be 
obliged to parley at the head of such a 
force, with a few insolent young men, 
for though his troop was of a mixed 
quality, the women were every bit as 
bold in heart as the men, and far more 
warlike in appearance. Indeed, all 
except the vanguard of this uncouth 
army. were loud and violent in their 
exclamations, but these were of a better 
class than the others, and more exposed 
to danger,and they accordingly evinced 
less ardour for the fight. The tone 
of the hunters, on the other hand, 
was becoming every moment louder 
and more impatient. They frequently 
glanced at their dogs, that stood ready, 
at the movement of a finger, to spring 
on their prey; but, fortunately, the 
sheriff preserved his coolness, though 
he continued to resist their demand 
with an appearance of firmness and 
decision. 

“ My noble masters,” he said, “ you 
forget that you are in arms against the 
Queen’s authority. Suffer us to pro- 
ceed; or believe me you will bring 
ruin on yourselves and your country.” 

“Give up your prisoner!” roared 
the Irish. 

“ Think of what you are doing,” re- 
plied the sheriff ; “ will Maguire sanc- 
tion this act of open rebellion ?” 

“Give up your prisoner!” was the 
cry that aguin rose, with almost savage 
wildness. 

The sheriff still remonstrated. 

“Hanim an Dioul! Give up your 
prisoner!” and the fiery little band 
—horses, dogs, and men—seemed as 
if they could be restrained no longer. 

“I will not give him up,” replied the 
sheriff firmly. Out flew the skeins of 
the hunters. oa 

“ Fall back there with your children!” 
shouted Cuchonacht to the women in 
the rear. The eyes of the dogs sparkled 
fearfully as they stood bristling and 
ready for the spring ; while the rabble 
of the opposite party, with most ter- 
rific shouts, brandished their weapons, 
and pressed forward on the van. The 


old priest had, from the commence- 
ment, implored ‘his friends to desist 
from their object. He now lifted up 
his hands. 

“ For the love of Heaven,” he cried, 
“forbear! Oh, my children, do not 
make an old man’s fate an occasion for 
desolating your country.” 

His voice, however, was scarcely 
heard. The sheriff looked at him for a 
moment, as if he thought his influence 
might be of service; but he imme- 
diately recollected that the more in- 
fluence he possessed, the more unavail- 
ing must his prayers be on the present 
occasion. He seemed irresolute, and 
undetermined how to act, when O’Don- 
nel, who had been till now a silent 
spectator of the proceedings, rode up 
to him. 

“ Surrender your prisoner, Mr. She- 
riff,” he said, in a deep and resolute 
tone ; “or, by the light above us, you 
and your banditti shall never ride an- 
other day scatheless in Ulster!” 

The sheriff looked at him in as- 
tonishment. He knew that he was 
not of the clan Maguire, and yet there 
was an air of authority about him that 
gave singular force to his threat, 

“ And pray, sir,” he said, “ who are 
you that utters treason so boldly ?” 

“ No matter who I am,” replied the 
chief. “Choose now your alternativé; 
for I have warned you of your doom.” 

The sheriff, after consulting for some 
minutes with those about him, turned 
to the hunters. “I cannot see my 
people torn by your bloodhounds,” he 
said; “but remember that you have 
this day involved your country in the 
crime and consequences of high treason. 
Release your prisoner,” he added, 
turning to his own people. 

But his order, instead of being 
obeyed, seemed to excite a general 
spirit of mutiny in the rabble ; and the 
horsemen, who acted as a sort of body 
guard, were obliged to ride in among 
them, and even to use some violence in 
rescuing the old man from their hands, 
He was conducted forth in. safety, how- 
ever, und in an instant surrounded by 
his friends. 

“ Long life to you, Master Sheriff!” 
cried Rory; “long life and a long 
journey to you; and better friends than 
the wolves and wolf-dogs of Ferma- 
nagh!” 

“And more honourable enemies,” 
retorted one of the horsemen, “than 
any of the clan Maguire!” The young 
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men drew up on the-acclivity to allow 
the sheriff's people to pass. They 
seemed more amused than irritated by 
the dark looks of the men, and the wild 
and ferocious denunciations of the 
women ; and when the party had all 
passed, and the hunters were again 
proceeding on their way, they an- 
swered with a loud laugh the shouts of 
vengeance sent back from the strag- 
gling and disorderly troop. The only 
inconvenience they felt now was the 
want of another horse, and they were 
supplied with that at the next cottage 
they arrived at. 

“ Well, father,” said Cuchonacht, 
“this has been a fortunate adventure.” 

The good father, however, seemed 
greatly depressed. “Oh, no, Cuchon- 
acht,” he said; “I fear it will provea 
very fatal adventure. You have saved 
an old and miserable life; but it is 
awful to think of the consequences 
that may follow.” He learned, how- 
ever, with a mixture of pain and satis- 
faction, that though all he apprehended 
was likely to come to pass, it would not 
be owing to this circumstance ; though, 
at the same time, his deliverers were 
rejoiced at un occurrence which ren- 
dered any compromise impossible, and 
which might considerably influence 
O'Neil, but would, at all events, leave 
Maguire no alternative. If they had 
even involved themselves without suf- 
ficient cause, he could not give them 
up to the sheriff's vengeance; but it 
appeared to them that in this case they 
could not possibly have acted otherwise. 

Father Guzman bad been chaplain 
on board one of the vessels of the Ar- 
mada, which had been wrecked on the 
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coast of Innishowen, and being pro. 
tected by O’Dogherty, he escaped the 
fate of his unfortunate countrymen, who 
survived the storm to perish by the 
hand of the executioner. He had 
lived concealed in O’Dogherty’s castle 
until the arrest of that chief, when he 
left Innishowen, and coming to Fer. 
managh, took up his residence in a little 
cave over one of the loneliest and most 
secluded valleys of that country, He 
would have been received with ho- 
nour at Maguire’s castle, but he 
preferred this retreat, which he 
thought secure from discovery, and 
where he hoped to end his days 
in peace. Often, when he asscended 
the mountain above his hermitage, 
he could see the sheriff’s band roam. 
ing the country, but he felt secure 
among these silent heights; and, till 
the evil hour came, the tranquillity of 
his mind was never disturbed by the 
slightest apprehension of danger. The 
danger was of short continuance, but 
he felt that he was now thrown back 
into all the trouble and turmoil of life 
again, 
The valley through which the little 
roop was proceeding opening again on 
the lake brought them within view of 
Enniskillen. On reaching the castle they 
found that Maguire had left it that moru- 
ing for Dungannon; but it was now 
nearly dusk, and as they were weary, 
and in want of rest, they determined 
on proceeding no farther. They 
had better quarters here than in the 
old tower on the sea coast, and so they 
endeavoured to make up with wine 
and feasting for the hardships of the 
previous night, 


CHAPTER II,—-THE CASTLE. 


Tue Earl of Tyrone was not altogether 
unprepared for the arrival of the dis- 
contented chiefs at his castle. He 
knew at once the object of their visit ; 
but though he was himself discontented, 
as well as others, he was not at this 
time prepared to turn out. Tyrone 
was a politic chief. His power was 
very great, but the doubtful sort of 
connection that existed between him 
and the Irish government, while it 
humbled and irritated him, rendered 
his situation one of peculiar difficulty. 
He and his great rival and relative 
Torlough Lynogh had been appointed 
governors of Ulster by the late Lord 





Deputy ; but Torlough Lynogh pos- 
sessed more of the confidence of the 
Government, who seemed to have a 
great apprehension of the ambitious 
designs of the Earl, and to be par- 
ticularly anxious to restrain him {rom 
extending his power over the other chiets 
of the province. His services to the 
state had been acknowledged on various 
occasions, and the Lord Deputy had 
frequently invited him to the castle, 
but he always declined the honour. 
He suspected the Deputy’s motives, as 
the latter, he thought, bad a personal 
dislike to him, and had openly ex- 
pressed suspicion of his loyalty ; and 
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though he kept a considerable force on 
foot for the service of the Queen, he 
complained that he was so closely 
watched, that he could not even in- 
dulge in a carouse of sack, without its 
being reported to the state. Under 
these circumstances, it was impossible 
that he could remain neuter in any in- 
surrection of the northern chiefs. He 
had already,on more than one occasion, 
prevented Maguire from having re- 
course to arms, but there was no longer 
any prospect of the evils which the 
latter complained of being redressed. 
The spirit of disaffection, besides, was 
becoming every day stronger and more 
general ; and O’Neil saw that he must 
at last be reduced to the alternative of 
joining with his oon which he 
was not prepared to do, or of acting 
against them, to which he was by no 
means inclined. It would have been 
inconsistent, both with the feelings and 
habits of the great Earl of Tyrone to 
have been wanting in hospitality to his 
noble guests, and as the announcement 
of their views was likely to alter, in 
some degree, the friendly relation in 
which he and they stood towards each 
other, he was anxious to defer, as long 
as he could, any allusion to the subject. 
When Maguire would have introduced 
it on the evening of their arrival he 
hastily interrupted him. 

“ Maguire,” he said, “ we have been 
friends in camp and hall for more years 
than either of us is likely to number 
again—if we must forget old times, let 
us remember them for one night longer 
at least.” 

Maguire looked dark. This was bad 
encouragement, but he did not despair 
of succeeding when the matter should 
be fairly discussed. O'Neil might have 
had another motive for not entering on 
the business at once. His superior 
intellect and great strength of charac- 
ter gave him a wonderful ascendancy 
over the minds of men, and a little 
delay might afford him an opportunity 
for inducing some of the chiefs to 
abandon their purpose. Among those 
who accompanied Maguire on_ this 
occasion was his kinsman and the earl’s 
step-brother, Connor Roe. He was 
less ardent in the general cause than 
any of the others, and O’Neil had 
hopes that his influence, if he would 
exert it, might in some degree restrain 
the impetuous designs of his chief. 
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He was bound to his noble relative by 

many ties, and not the least powerful 

of these was the circumstance that his 

affianced bride was under the guar- 

dianship of the earl, who, as Connor 

Roe fancied, would never bestow her 

hand, with all the influence such a con- 

nexion would confer, on any one not 

devoted to hisinterest. This lady was 

the daughter of O’Dogherty of Innish- 
owen. Her father was a renowned 

chief—‘a pillar of war, says the Irish 

historian, ‘and the strength of a defeat- 
ed army,’ but his territory was a small 
one, and only remarkable for the gran- 
deur of its scenery and position. Lying 
at the extremity of the kingdom, be- 
tween the mountains of Tyrconnel and 
the ocean, and almost insulated by two 
of the noblest loughs in Ireland, the 
enormous cliffs with which it is girded 
seem only a_ necessary protection 
against the storms of the north. The 
residence of the chief corresponded 
with the character of the scenery that 
surrounded it. It was a square, dark- 
looking tower, overhanging the ocean, 
and encompassed on every other side 
by a black moor of considerable extent. 
It was an excellent place for the con- 
cealment of unlawful treasure, but if 
the chief had much Spanish gold there, 
he might have made a better display of 
it, and fared no worse after all. He 
seems to have lived much in the man- 
ner of the Master of Ravenswood. 
His board was sometimes abundantly 
furnished, and at other times not fur- 
nished at all, as when the Lord Deputy 
honoured him with his unfortunate 
visit ; for he is said to have been hard 
set on that occasion to furnish even a 
very frugal meal for his entertainment.* 
However, it was in this castle and 
among these magnificent solitudes that 
Mabel had grown up, from infancy to 
the dawn of womanhood. Her mother 
died when she was only eight or nine 
years old, leaving an infant son, but as 
even this child lived with his fosterers, 
Mabel had no companion; her life was 
most solitary; and, certainly, as lovely a 
being never wandered since among the 
dark valleys of Innishowen. Her min¢ 
having been formed under such peculiar 
influences, had something of the gloom 
which accompanies an excess of feeling 
and imagination, and it was therefore 
that even when a child she was happier 
than she appeared to be; but being 


* Cox says he had nothing but dried herrings to offer him all the time he remained 


at the castle, 
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thrown so completely on herself, she had 

eet an early firmness of character 

and self-reliance which harmonized 
most beautifully with the extreme gen- 
tleness of her nature. 

O’Donnel, to whose house Innish- 
owen was tributary, had been given 
in fosterage to this chief, and conse- 
quently he looked on Mabel almost as 
a sister. His visits were not very fre- 
quent, but they were always occasions 
of joy inthe old tower. In the course 
of time, however, another came. 
O’Donnel had often told his friend 
Cuchonacht Maguire of his beautiful 
foster sister ; but though Cuchonacht 
lived in the north of Fermanagh, ouly 
a short journey from her father’s resi- 
dence, he never thought of seeing her ; 
he might haveimagined that a very beau- 
tiful person could hardly inhabit such a 
savage-looking abode. The young 
men, however, in their hunting excur- 
sions, were frequently overtaken by 
the night, and obliged to bivouac 
among the mountains, and it was on 
one of these occasions, when darkness 
came on them, while in that neighbour- 
hood, that he for the first time uccom- 
panied his friend to O’Dogherty’s 
castle. He was at this time an obscure 
—_ though nearly related to the 

ead of his clan. He was not possessed 
of, any of those striking qualities which 
even at that early age distinguished 
O'Donnel, and rendered him a few 
years after one of the most remarkable 
men of his time, but he was a very 
admirable person notwithstanding. His 
mind was.even of a more uncommon 
kind than O’ Donnel’s, and endued with 
qualities which might have weighed 
against the more brilliant and com- 
manding attributes of his friend. From 
the night he entered the black tower 
his heart was gone, but it was long 
before he knew that poor Muabel’s was 
equally involved. It was only in the 
deep involuntary glow of her eyes that 
any joy was evinced at his appearance, 
though O'Donnel was always welcomed 
with a warm and most lovely smile— 
but the eyes, as they say, are the 
organs of the spirit, and must always 
speak what the soul feels. 

No one knew of their ‘attachment 
except O'Donnel and Mabel’s foster 
father, old Turlough Buidhe. This 
latter was a retainer of O’Donnel’s, 
but he.,was_of the blood of the 
O’Doghertys, and spent occasionally 
much of his time at the castle of 
Innishowen, He was a bard, and of 


course it was unnecessary either to dis. 
close or try to conceal from him a se. 
cret of this nature, for what would have 
been a secret to any other, was obvious 
enough to him. It was shortly after 
this, however, that O’Donnel was taken 
off to Dublin, and about the same time 
it happened that Connor Roe, the 
greatest man of the clan Maguire, next 
to the chief himself, came to O’Dog.- 
herty’s castle, and demanded his 
daughter in marriage. This would 
have been a splendid alliance, but there 
was a feud between O’Dogherty and 
Connor Roe, out of which many 
wrongs had arisen, which the former 
could not easily forget ; and therefore, 
while he was unwilling all at once to 
reject so desirable a connexion, he 
made his daughter’s youth a pretext 
for refusing a definite reply. This old 
feud might have been a fortunate one 
for Mabel, only that the earl of Tyrone 
made use of his influence for the pro- 
motion of his kinsman’s views. Most 
of the petty chiefs of Ulster were at 
this time tributary to Tyrone, and in 
the declining power of Tyrconnel, (for 
the loss of his son and other circum- 
stances preyed on the old chief and 
broke down his health and energies,) 
there was no rival house to restrain 
his ambitious designs, O'Dogherty, 
amongst others, had cast off his alle- 
giance to the O’Donnel, but was obli- 
ged to make submission to O'Neil, and 
the latter was anxious to extend his 
influence, and at the same time weaken 
still more the power of O’Dogherty’s 
former lord by having this chief bound 
to him by family connexion. O’ Neil's 
will was not easily resisted, and though 
O’Dogherty was only half inclined 
to the matter himself, he promised 
his daughter to Connor Roe. He was 
not aware of her attachment to Cucho- 
nacht, though it is not probable he 
would have considered that a very 
serious obstacle ; but when he told her » 
of the engagement he had formed, she 
saw at once to what his consent was 
owing. She had never heard him 
speak of Connor Roe, even since his 
first proposals, except as the enemy of 
his house, and O’Dogherty’s look fell 
before the gaze of incredulous astonish- 
ment with which she now heard this 
strange announcement. He [felt that 
he had submitted to the dictates of a 
superior ; but his word was given, and 
when Mabel calmly told him that she 
would never wed Connor Roe, he did 
not even think it necessary to remon- 
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strate with her on the subject. She 
did not. break off the connexion with 
her lover, although she had always 
indulged the hope that her father 
would sanction their union, and indeed 
this was an implied condition in the 
engagement that existed between them. 
He was no longer to be calculated on 
now, but having declared his determi- 
nation with regard to Connor Roe, she 


endeavoured as much as possible to 


banish the subject from her mind. At 
length came down the commission for 
the surrender of the Spanish treasure, 
and from that moment O' Dogherty anti- 
cipated the result. His situation was 
a most painful one. He was a friend 
to the government, but the new Lord 
Deputy in his reckless and arbitrary 

roceedings, made little distinction 


between friends and enemies; and 


O’Dogherty after having lost influence 
among his own countrymen by his 
devotion to the state, now apprehended 
evils which he could neither foresee 
the extent of nor by any means avoid. 
He became melancholy, and seemed 
to grow fonder than ever of the wild 
territory he was about to abandon. 
Mabel loved her father, and trembled 
at the uncertain fate that overhung 
him. She now reflected on what she 
had never sufficiently thought of 
before — the impropriety of being 
secretly engaged to one lover, while 
she was openly affianced to another. 
That was not altogether her fault, but 
it involved her in the necessity of re- 
sisting her father’s will at a time when 
she would have made any sacrifice for 
his happiness, and she therefore re- 
solved to make the only sacrifice she 
could consistently with truth A 
few nights before his departure, as 
they walked along the brow of the 


_ cliffs, over the stormy ocean that bound- 


ed his territory, Mabel disclosed to him 
the whole history of her heart ; and, 
while she offered to renounce the at- 
tachment she had cherished so long ; 
only implored him not to increase the 
wretchedness of her lot by obliging her 


. Now, for the first time in her life, to re- 


sist a command of his, but, one to which 
it was impossible she could ever yield. 
The chief listened to her in silence, 
and then gazed on her for a long time 


before he spoke. She had spoken 
_with such feeling and truth, that he 


seemed to understand now, what before 
had neveroccurred to him, that her hap- 


. Piness was involved in this engagement. 


Vou. XVI. 


* I think, Mabel,” he said, “ there is 
a doom over us both. I will never see 
yon or these old mountains again ; and 
when I am lying in the Sassenach 
dungeon, I will know that your fortune 
is as dark as my own.” But, notwith- 
standing this momentary feeling, he did 
not change his resolution. He was as 
arbitrary in his notions as the Lord 
Deputy himself; and, on his departure 
for Dublin, he left Mabel under the 
guardianship of the O'Neil, with au- 
thority to the latter to bestow her 
hand on Connor Roe, if he should not 
have returned within a certain time. 
She had never seen Cuchonacht since ; 
and the only favour she could obtain 
from the Earl was his consent to post- 
pone her marriage, either till her 
father’s liberation or till there should 
be no longer any hope of such an 
event. He was not, himself, averse to 
this delay, for, in the present state of 
things, he wished to have Connor Rue 
as much in his power as possible ; and 
this object was, in some degree, at- 
tained by his being able to bestow on 
him or withhold so valued a treasure. 
Had they known, however, of the lady’s 
early attachment, they might have seen 
some danger in any delay, particularly, 
as the two last years had not passed 
idly over Cuchonacht. He was still 
very far from possessing either the 
rank or power of the great Tanist, but 
he was known in the country, and, in 
the circumstances in which it was now 
about to be involved, there was no 
doubt that he would at once assume a 
high position, On the day after the 
arrival of Maguire, and the other chiefs 
at Dunganuon Castle, Mabel was sit- 
ting in a small turret chamber that 
looked to the west, commanding a dis- 
tant view of the mountains of Tyr- 
connel. The apartment, which seemed 
to have been formerly used as a sort of 
guard-room, was full of old arms and 
armour, lying about and hanging on 
the walls ; and in character with this 
furniture was the tenant of the apart- 
ment, an old man with long hair and 
beard, who was reclining beside the 
fire, and evidently worn down with age 
and weariness. [twas Turlough Buidhe, 
O’Donnell’s follower. He had arrived 
late on the previous night at the castle, 
which he had reached with difficulty, 
and where he announced, to the great 
joy of the assembled lords, the return of 
his young chief. Mabel was nearly as 
much altered as her foster-father; since 
U 
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they had seen each other last, though 
not so painfully. The sun was setting 
and the red and wintry light that 
filled the apartment gave additional 
ghastliness to the old man’s features. 
Mabel’s eyes were full as she gazed 
or. him, and thought of her father 
suffering under the same destiny which, 
in a few years, had reduced poor 
Turlough to such a wreck. 

“ He will never survive his imprison- 
ment,” she said. “It will break his 
heart, Turlough, as it has broken 
yours.” 

“It will,” said Turlough, in a low 
and hollow voice, for Mabel was not 
one to whom he would think of offer- 
ing idle consolation. ‘“ Many a noble 
heart was broken there ; but there was 
one that it could not break, for it was 
under the power of a prophecy, and in 
that prophecy,” he added, “ there is 
hope for all the sons of Eire.” 

Mabel sighed. “ There is hope,” 
she said, “ for those who can aid in its 
fulfilment, but not for the captive who 
sees the towered walls of his prison 
rise between him and all the objects of 
his love.” 

“ It was those towers, lady,” replied 
Turlough, “that nursed the avenger. 
It was there his spirit was matured, 
and the dark feelings awoke in all 
their terror, that will never slumber 
again till his great destiny is accom- 
plished. I am old, lady Mabel, and 
my heart is desolate, but when I saw 
the young lions of Ulster chafing in 
their toils, and even when their spirits 
drooped in silent and uncomplaining 
despair, I struck the harp, and sang 
the prophecy of Columb, and then the 
soul came back to their eyes ; and for 
five long years were their hearts and 
mine sustained by that heaven-founded 
hope.” 

n reply to Mabel’s inquiries, Tur- 
lough informed her that he had seen 
her father, a few days before leaving 
Dublin, when he informed him of a 
cireumstance regarding her, that it 

rieved him very much to learn. Ma- 
bel looked at him in surprise, but sud- 
denly her colour rose, and she said, 
“ He told you | was affianced to Con- 
nor Roe.” 

“ Yes,” said Turlough, “ and he told 
me, too, of the promise you made.” 

“And you thought,” said Mabel, 
with a smile of bitterness and self- 
reproach, “that a broken harp-string 
was worth more than such love as 
mine.” 


“ T thought,” replied the bard, “that 
the sacrifice was worthy of my noble 
child, and it is the thought of that sa- 
crifice that weighs more on O’Dogherty 
than all his other afflictions.” 

Mabel looked up in surprise. 

“ Yes,” continued Turlough, “ there 
is wisdom, we are told, in the reflec. 
tions of a solitary spirit. He thinks, 
now, of all the prayers and remon. 
strances that were before unheeded ; 
and it was no longer in pride, but in 
heartfelt sorrow, that he spoke of the 
destiny to which he had doomed you." 

“ But he did not withdraw his com- 
mand,” said Mabel. 

“ No, lady, he could not withdraw 
it. O’Dogherty would not forfeit his 
word, though he had promised that 
which had been given in the sight of 
Heaven to another. He repents of it, 
however ; for he does not love Connor 
Roe, and his word was never willingly 
given; but that only makes him the 
more scrupulous about violating it.” 

“ But does he not think,” said Ma- 
bel, with a glow of natural feeling, 
“ that, if his word is so sacred, even 
when recklessly given, mine should be 
equally inviolable. I never promised 
Cuchonacht Maguire that I would be- 
come his wife, unless with my father’s 
sanction; but certainly I am bound by 
much stronger promises than can be 
spoken in words, never to be the wife 
ofany other.” Turlough, in his poetical 
morality, would never have thought of 
comparing the force of such engage- 
ments ; and he felt a sort of veneration 
for his foster-child, who, notwithstand- 
ing the fervour of her love, was guided 
by virtue alone, both in yielding to and 
resisting her father’s will. 

As they were speaking, Mabel saw 
from the window a small company of 
horsemen coming along the wood. 
They were already within a short dis- 
tance of the castle, and as they drew 
nearer, the lady changed colour, and 
an exclamation of surprise escaped 
her. She gazed for a few moments 
longer, and when she turned to the 
old man, her cheek and lips were so 
pale that she seemed ready to sink on 
the earth. At that instant a wild and 
cheering shout rose from below. The 
old man started from his pallet, “ It is 
O'Donnel’s war-cry,”he exclaimed; and 
though he almost immediately sank 
back exhausted, he heard, with delight, 
the deafening shouts, with which the 
retainers of the various chiefs, assem- 
bled in the court of the’ castle; hailed 
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the unexpected appearance of the 


oung prince, whose character and 
Fortunes had rendered him an object of 
universal interest. O'Donnel was re- 
ceived among the chiefs themselves 
with every demonstration of joy. All 
were interested in his return. Ma- 
uire and his confederates expected to 
find in him a willing and able ally ; 
while O’Neil knew that whatever tura 
his fortunes might take—whether he 
was to continue his connexion with 
the government, or connect himself 
with its enemies—his friendship or hos- 
» tility would be important to the state 
in proportion as the power of the Irish 
increased in Ulster. Shortly after 
O’Donnel’s arrival, they all met 
in council. Maguire heard with evi- 
dent satisfaction of the rencounter with 
the sheriff. The latter, he knew, would 
be supported by the military force of 
the country in vindicating his autho- 
rity, and as he was already determined 
on turning out, he was glad to find the 
measure rendered absolutely inevi- 
table. He was glad, too, that O' Don- 
nel had been concerned in the affray ; 
for his country, as we have mentioned, 
was subject to the same jurisdiction, 
and it was of importance to have his 
feelings as much as possible enli-ted in 
the cuuse. In addition, however, to 
this particular grievance, Maguire in- 
sisted on the common danger to which 
they were all exposed, and of which the 
fate of M‘Mahon, and the imprison- 
ment of so many noble gentlemen, 
seemed to warn them. For his own 
part, he said, he was determined to 
temporise no longer. It was impos- 
sible he could; and if he was lett to 
fall alone, the destruction of Fermanagh 
would not render the rest of the pro- 
vince more secure. The Earl, how- 
ever, was decidedly opposed to any 
hostile proceedings, at least in the pre- 
sent state of things. The country was 
not prepared for it, he said. It would 
only afford opportunity for further 
confiscations, and the evils which 
Maguire complained of might be re- 
dressed, without incurring so great arisk. 
“And how are they to be redressed,” 
asked Maguire? —“how is this last 
business to be got over? Am | to give 
up she flower of my clan and kindred 
to the vengeance of this Saxon hound ?” 
* No,” said O'Neil, “but you must 
conciliate him by some sort of sub- 
mission.” 
Maguire's beard curled with indiz- 
nation—* The thick-blooded chur! !” he 
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cried. “I will conciliate him when Tf 
am fallen so low as to hold my coun- 
try from his master.” 

O’Neil’s brow reddened at this re- 
tort, but he was more prudent than 
Maguire, and refrained from any angry 
reply. After a vast deal of discus- 
sion, he eventually succeeded in per- 
suading most of the chiefs to adopt his 
views, particularly as they considered 
that when O'Donnell would have been 
for some time resident in his own 
country—a general rising would be at- 
tended with much better chance of 
success. Maguire, however, persisted 
in his determination. Some high words 
passed between him and the Earl, 
which might have proceeded to an 
open breach ; -but at O'Donnell's en- 
treaty—for this young chief feared that 
any partial revolt might mar the great 
object they had all at heart,—he pro- 
mised that if the recent affair with 
the sheriff could be arranged without 
any dishonourable concession on his 
part, he would not involve his country 
by premature hostilities. The Earl on 
the other hand pledged himself that if 
any further encroachments were made 
on the part of the Irish government, 
he would turn out with his entire 
power, and never leave the field while 
a shadow of danger threatened the 
honor or independence of any chief 
among them. Maguire was very little 
satisfied with the result of this confer- 
ence; but O'Donnell, who was of a 
more penetrating judgment, saw that 
in establishing a perfect and defined 
understanding among the chiefs, it was 
the commencement of a confederacy, 
which he hoped might lead to great 
results. He saw, too, from the feeling 
evinced by O'Neil, that however he 
might act in the first instance, he would 
not be long the friend of the English ; 
and when he resolved on preparing at 
once for war himself, it was with the 
fullest assurance of the Earl's co- 
operation. A splendid banquet suc- 
ceeded this debate; but there was a 
gloom over it, ominous, as it were, of 
the future, which neither wine, nor 
music, nor the beauty that gleamed on 
every side through the dusky hall 
could entirely dispel. Tyrone’s do- 
mestic habits corresponded with his 
high station. His household was like 
that of a royal prince; and as with all 
his failings, he had a warm and noble 
heart, ov this night, when many old 
friends were assembled who were never 
to meet in friendship again, his hall was 
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a scene of more than ordinary splen- 
dour. The bards, according to cus- 
tom, were seated near the hearth, and 
O'Donnell, who had been so long a 
stranger to such a scene as this, was 
roused from a sort of reverie by 
hearing one of those old enthusiasts 
sing of his own history, and of the 
woe that fell on every heart in Tyr- 
connel, when their young chief was 
carried off, the prey of the stranger. 
The bard, in the course of his song, 
made mention of the early friendship 
that existed between the chief and 
Cuchonacht Maguire, and predicted 
the fulfilment of the promise with 
which the boyhood of both had abound- 
ed.. Connor Roe was at this time 
standing near Mabel. His appear- 
ance was noble, but somewhat fierce ; 
his eyes were bright and penetrating, 
but sunk under large and heavy brows, 
and the red hair from which he derived 
his surname, fell in thick curling mas- 
ses to his shoulders. They say there 
is such a thing as instinctive enmity 
among men, and though Connor Roe 
was ignorant of any cause of enmity 
between himself and Cuchonacht, his 
brow darkened at the mention of his 
virtues, and his eyes rested with a 
disturbed expression on Mabel. 

There was nothing in the lady’s 
countenance to justify or excite any 
suspicion, but if Connor Roe had been 
wiser in the ways of women, he might 
have inferred something from the bright 
and encouraging smile of her friend 
Cathleen O'Neil. This was the only 
one of the Earl’s family who was aware 
of Mabel’s attachment. 

** Who knows, now,” she whispered, 
“what O’Donnell’s influence may do 
with the Earl? I often told you, Mabel, 
you were never born to be the wife of 
that Connor Roe.” 

“No, nor of any one else,” said the 
other ; but Mabel that night suffered 
hopes to rise in her heart which she 
had long endeavoured to suppress. 
Her knowledge of her father’s senti- 
ments afforded some encouragement, 
for she could scarcely feel herself 
under the same obligation now, to 
sacrifice the happiness of her life when 
she knew that . would have her do 
so merely out of regard to a promise 
which he had given rashly and soon 
repented of. Cuchonacht too, saw, in 
the stormy times about to commence, 
a prospect of attaining such distinction 
as might place him on an equality with 
Ais rival, and therefore, in the few 


words that passed between the lovers 
on this evening, though there was no 
renewal of promises, and scarcely an 
allusion to former times, there was 
more hope conveyed both to one and 
the other than either had for a long 
time ventured to indulge in. The 
next morning the chiefs left the castle 
and in a few days after, Fermanagh 
was in arms. 

O'Donnel, on his return to his coun- 
try, found things even in a worse con- 
dition than he had been prepared for, 
His father’s authority was almost en- 
tirely gone. Nearly all the subordinate 
chiefs had renounced their allegiance, 
and they were encouraged by Tur- 
lough Lynogh, whose country _ was 
open to all the malefactors and discon- 
tented subjects of Tyrconnel. The 
predatory incursions of this chief were 
numerous, and of the most daring cha- 
racter. It was only a little time before 
that he had lifted a prey under the 
walls of Ballyshannon ; and as if to 
provoke a contest, after having en- 
camped for the night within view of 
the town, retired slowly, increasing his 
booty by all the cattle that fell in-his 
way. He was generally followed on 
such occasions as this, und some of the 
finest young men of the Cineal Connel 
had lost their lives in resisting these 
plundering inroads; but the country 
was teo-weak and divided to offer any 
effectual opposition ; and he was never 
resisted, but frequently aided by Niall 
Garve, and the other rebel subjects 
of O'Donnel. This Niall Garve, who 
was supposed to aim at the chief- 
tainry, was a valiant warrior, but he 
is represented as devoid of any other 
redeeming quality ; and he was an ob- 
ject of peculiar apprehension to the 
old chief, for he was possessed of con- 
siderable power froin his influence 
among the disaffected of the clan, and 
his connexion with Turlough Lynogh ; 
and it was well known that he would 
never be deterred by principle or con- 
science from the adoption of any means 
by which the objects of his ambition 
were to be attained. This was the 
divided and harassed state of the coun- 
try when the young chief returned; 
but it would have been in a state of 
absolute anarchy only for the Inneen- 
anh the Dark Lady, as she was called, 
who with a heart as heroic as that of 
her son, possessed all the charms of a 
beautiful and accomplished woman. 
It was the wisdom of her counsel, and 
the respect in which she was held by 
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every individual of the Cineal Connel, 
that kept many in their allegiance, and 
restrained even the disaffected. Imme- 
diately on his son’s return, the old chief 
summoned all the principal persons of 
the country to meet him with their 
retainers, on the western side of the 
Bearnais Mor. This is a mountain in 
Tir Oadh or Hugh’s country, which 
lies in the north of Tyrconnel, and 
there is a church near it, Kilmacrenan 
it is called, in the neighbourhood of 
which Columbkill was brought up ; 
and it was in this church, in honour of 
their patron saint, that the chief of 
Tyrconnel was always inaugurated. 
The day appointed for the meeting 
came, and though many persons of note 
did not attend, the base of the Bear- 
nais Mor, and the valley below it were 
crowded with the people who came 
from all directions, to proclaim their 
young chief. Niall Garve was one of 
those who did not attend; indeed, 
none attended who had openly re- 
nounced their allegiance. But the best 
and truest men of Tyrconnel were 
there. The O’Boyles and the M‘Swee- 
neys—Owen of the battle-axes, and 
M‘Sweeney of Tir Boguire. The last 
time the former of these had seen 
O'Donnel, was on board the vessel that 
carried him off to Dublin. It was in 
his father’s castle that O'Donnel had 
been staying at the time, and when 
Owen heard of what had happened, 
and went down and saw the vessel 
getting under weigh, he entreated most 
earnestly to be taken on board and 
suffered to accompany his friend what- 
ever his fate was to be ; for O’Donnel 
ossessed all the qualities necessary 
ora “ruler of free hearts ;” and it,was‘a 
proof of one of the most important of 
these qualities, that none ever knew 
him without loving him. The principal 
persons of the assembly were within the 
abbey; an old and venerable thing it 
was—older than the time of Columb- 
kill. The old chief, with the Inneen- 
duff and their sons and daughters, stood 
within the sacristy; and the former hav- 
ing laid down his white wand as a sign 
of abdicated authority, the Erenach or 
inaugurator, asked in a loud voice who 
it was that the Cineal Connel chose 
for their chief. 

“Hugh Roe O'Donnel!” was the 
reply that rose at once from the entire 
assembly, 

The young man stepped forward, 
and a murmur of admiration rose from 


all present. He had been in ill 


health from the time of his return, 
brought on by the hardships he had 
suffered, and consequently his appear- 
ance was delicate ; but the paleness of 
his cheek might have been owing, in 
some degree, to the occasion, for he 
evidently felt its importance. His 
brow was fixed, and almost stern ; his 
dark red hair fell in abundant curls on 
his shoulders ; his step was unusually 
firm, as when the nerves are strung by 
an occasion of danger or excitement ; 
and as he rolled his proud eyes for a 
moment on the multitude, merely ac- 
knowledging by a look the honour they 
had bestowed, they all felt that he was 
indeed their natural lord and chief. He 
knelt down at the foot of the altar, 
when the Erenach administered the 
customary oath, They- then all left 
the church in a sort of procession, and 
ascended the mountain a little way, 
when the Erenach led O’Donnel for- 
ward, and placed him standing on a 
large flat rock embedded in the soil. 
He had no sooner placed his foot on 
this, and, receiving the wand from the 
Erenach, stood surrounded by the 
chiefs in an attitude of homage, than 
one wild and universal shout arose, and 
the sunlight flashed at once from a 
whole forest of battle-axes. The Inneen- 
duff came forward and_ stood beside 
her son. Beautiful she was, though in 
the autumn of life, and notwithstanding 
all the sorrows she had experienced. 
Never had her proud motherly heart 
felt cena with such feelings 
before. 

“ He is come back to us,” she said, 
looking with glowing eyes on the 
young chief, and her lip. quivered with 
emotion as she spoke. “ Long and 
darkly have we mourned for our Ru- 
adh, but he is come back to us at last. 
The fetters are rusting. in the dun- 
geon that never will hold such a cap- 
tive again. Children of Connel, our 
wrongs have been great, from the stran- 
ger and the recreants of our own blood. 
Where is Niall Garve to-day, and 
the false M‘Hugh Duff ?—they are not 
here to do honour to their chief. — 
are they preying his country with the 
robber of Tir Owen?. But their day 
is over. The blessed Columb uttered 
no vain or idle prophecy ; his words 
have lived for a thousand years, and 
are accomplished this day.” 

Thus spoke the Inneenduff, when the 
chiefs pledged themselves to stand by 
O’Donnel in avenging the wrongs of hi 
house and of their common country, 
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SKETCHES FROM THE ANTIQUE. 
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L—THE HUNTRESS. 















*Tis night ; the silver moon on high 
Sails through the Heavens in stainless pride, 
There's not a cloud in all the sky, 
That spreadeth like a waveless tide ; 
The lofty mountains, bare and brown, 
Are flooded o’er with clearest light: 
And even where the pine trees frown 
In steepy dells, it falleth bright ; 
And brightest where, amidst the grove, is seen 
Slumbering a huntress maid,—a woodland queen. 


































She rests beneath the parting trees, 
The moss and fern a couch supply ; 

She rests,—nor heeds the midnight breeze, 
That sweeps with murmuring music by ; 

Her limbs so light, so neatly formed, 
Are hardy as the mountaineer’s ; 

By her quick life-blood’s current warmed, 
No chill of dew or wind she fears : 

She followeth her sport the live-long day, 

Then casts her down to slumber where she may. 






A bow unstrung beneath her head, 
Laid on heaped moss, her pillow makes ; 
A panther’s skin, above her spread, 
Is all the coverlet she takes ; 
A silver fillet binds her hair, 
Wrought to a crescent o’er her brow, 
And on the neck, that else were bare, 
Escaped some sunny tresses flow ; 
Her scanty robe is girded at the waist, 
Her flying feet by leathern sandals braced. 


Sleep, terror of the timid doe ! 

Slayer of many a hopeful fawn ! 
Thou hast more arrows than the bow 

That thy true hand so oft hath drawn. 
Sleep! if an amorous hind pass by, 

Nor raise that proud and graceful head — 
There are more arrows in thine eye, 

Than all thy practised hand hath sped. 
Thou art so wildly beautiful and bright, 
Who sees thee once no safety hath but flight. 


*Tis morn! she hath awaked, and flown 
Unto the upland near the dell ; 

She binds anew her slackened zone, 
And braids her vagrant tresses well. 

She looks as fresh and roseate now, 






As if her sister were the morn: 
And skilfully and deftly, lo ! 

She winds a blast upon her horn, 
To call the woodland maidens of her train, 
And form her goodly company again, 


The Search for Eeho. 


They come,—they come from every side ; 
Some from the hollow of the hill,— 
Some from the forest dark and wide,— 
Some from the cavern near the rill ; ° 
And all with merry laugh and song, 
And rosy cheek, and lightsome foot ; 
And the steep mountain paths along 
They follow in the glad pursuit. 
No more,—no more; the peerless train are gone ;— 
The vision fades, and I am left alone! 


Il.—-THE SEARCH FOR ECHO. 


Over the hills, and over the plains, 
We seek her, but nought but a Voice remains! 


She was fairest of the fair : 

Like the sunbeam flowed her hair ; 
Like the hare-bell, soft of hue, 

Was her eye, so sweetly blue. 

She went forth, enrobed in white, 
With the holly berries bright 
Twining in her floating curls ; 

And her teeth, like purest pearls, 
Gleamed, as with a parting smile, 
She turned to leave her home awhile. 


Through the valley, beside the rill, 
We seek her, but all, save a Voice, is still! 


She went forth to find the flowers 
Blooming in the early bowers ; 
Scarcely yet the soft spring wind 
Leaves a path of green behind, 
Where its fertile breath hath been ; 
Few the leaves to form a screen 
Midst the forest’s arching glades, 
That the genial sun pervades 

With his warm soft smile. She went 
By that oak tree, bare and bent ; 
Early hyacinths were there ; 

She stooped to pluck the blossoms rare. 


But now through these woods, like a wandering bird, 
We seek her, and nought save a Voice is heard. 


She went forth, when morning rose, 

Blushing from her soft repose. 

Day passed on,—she came not back,— 
Twilight fell upon her track ; 

Star-crowned night hath come and gone, 

Yet she wanders still alone. 

We call her, deeming she is near,— 

* Art thouhere?” She answereth, “ Here!’ 


“ Maiden, maiden! we despair,— 

Tell us where!” She answers, * Where?” 
Thus for ever lingering nigh, 

Doth she make this mockery. 


Shepherds! of Echo our home is bereft ; 
We seek her, but nought save a Voice is left | 

















A Scene in Arcadia. 


Ill.—-A SCENE IN ARCADIA. 






A sunny day, and clear,— 
All days are sunny here,— 
Here, where the myrtle forest clothes the hills,— 
The hills of soft green slope, 
Where fawn and antelope 
Glance ‘neath the boughs to drink from tinkling rills, 
That lead their lucent streams, 
Checkered with shade and gleams 
Of light midst forest dells, fit haunts for summer dreams ! 


And here a broad green glade, 
Disparts its odorous shade, 
And on its turf, a mirror for the day, 
Is spread a tiny lake, 
Whose centre waters break 
Into a fountain, that in glittering spray 
For ever flasheth up 
From its o’er-brimming cup, 
Around whose lip the flowers in graceful languor droop. 































Beyond, where waving trees 
Bend to the spicy breeze 
O’er its white roof, a fair but needless veil, 
A marble temple stands, 
Where daily gentle hands 
Bring to the altar gifts of blossoms frail, 
And wreathe each graceful shaft, 
From whence the light airs waft 
Sweet incense that the buds from night’s rich dews have quaffed. 






The birds that brightly glance 
O’er the blue Heaven's expanse, 
Or flit from bough to bough “ like winged flowers,” 
Pour forth such thrilling song 
Those thicket’s depths among, 
The listener's heart beats softlier neath their powers ; 
As if a living soul 
Had of those tones control, 
And poured its dreams and hopes and fancies through the whole ! 






Nor think this region wants 
Even lovelier habitants 
Than the bright birds and creatures of the wild! 
Look by yon cedar’s stem! 
With flowery diadem, 
Throned on a hillock, sits a lovely child: 
The ivory of his limbs 
The temple’s marble dims, 
And brighter than the fount his eye in radiance swims. 









He sits upon his throne, 
With half-crushed blossoms strewn,— 

A conqueror ’midst the captives he hath won; 
But, lighter than the wind, 

A fair foot steals behind ; 


Hiylas. 


Can this a mother be, and this her son ? 
No robe her form doth dress, 
Save its own loveliness, 
And its free artless grace no pencil may express. 


How small and soft the foot, 
’Midst flowers so lightly put, 

That scarce a leaf is crushed where it hath stepped! 
How delicate and white 
The hand that in delight 

Is raised, to see the babe that thus hath crept, 
*Scaping her loving care, 
Unto this quiet lair ! 

Long had she searched before she found him resting there. 


She hath no cause to fear,— 
No ravenous beast is near,— 

No fatal serpent haunts this favoured place ; 
She did not dream of harm, 
Yet undefined alarm 

Hath bid her feet this woodland pathway trace ; 
Her hovering mother’s love, 
With trembling trust doth move, 

And flutter round his steps, like an unquiet dove. 


Oh, happy land! no cloud 
Thy verdant fields may shroud, 

Save that by thine own fertile foliage made ; 
The shadows of the heart 
Fall from its loveliest part, 

As the tree darkeneth the turfy glade : 
And even on Arcady 
Must stormless shadows lie, 

And vague unuttered fear prove love’s reality. 


NO. IV.——-HYLAS. 


Where the water lilies rest upon the river's tide, 
Where the trees red berries shed amidst the flowers beside, 
Clad in all their charms, 
They bear him in their arms, 
As white clouds round a wandering star o’er the blue heavens may glide, 


Where a tiny fountain swells out of the living stone, 
Mingling its sweet streamlet with the river murmuring on, 
He from noontide heat, 
Had found a cool retreat, 
When a nymph’s bright eyes of liquid light up through the waters shone. 


Wonderingly she gazed upon the weary youth, who lay 

Stretched amidst the whispering reeds, while still the quivering play 
Of the light and shade, 
By willow branches made, 

Seemed like smiles and frowns across his rounded limbs to play. 
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Timidly she gazed, whilst through her soft and lucent frame, 
Throbbing pulses strange and new with sudden quickening came, 
Quietly he slept, 
And nearer still she crept, 
Gazing till the spark of love had kindled to a flame. 


Back to her companion nymphs she glided ‘neath the wave, 
Some were sporting merrily within their arching cave, 
Some the white pearls were 
Twining in their hair, 
But all at once attention to the maiden’s tidings gave. 


Noiselessly the graceful train have sought the lonely nook, 
Lightly in their snowy arms the sleeping boy they took ; 
Fairly is he won, 
And they bear him on, 
Floating as a flower wreath floats upon a limpid brook. 


Wakening, straight he wondereth, yet mighty is the spell, 
How shall he refuse amidst such lovely forms to dwell? 
How shall he resist, 
. By such sweet lips kissed ? 
To eyes so wildly beautiful how shall he say farewell ? 


Where the water-lilies rest in thicker multitude, 

And rose-leaves from the trees upon the grassy bank are strewed, 
Neath that fragile dome, 
Is the fairy home, 

Where nothing mortal save this youth, fair Hylas, may intrude. 


Thither may the searcher come, the mighty Hercules— 

To him the echoed songs of joy shall seem but as the breeze, 
He shall not find a trace 
Of the bright and happy place, 

Where his lost Hylas drowns in bliss all earthly memories. 


V.—-THE VICTOR VIRGIN.* 


The race is over, silently she stands, 

The victor olive wreathed around her brow, 
And bindeth her dishevelled hair with hands 

Small, yet inured to healthful toil, the glow 
Called by the contest into neck and cheek, 

Is fading fast, the swollen veins subside ;— 
She is again the maiden fair and meek, 

By whose light hand the distaff shall be plied, 
And who shall lean the busy loom above, 

Chanting in murmuring tone some lay of love. 


Who may describe the race wherein she won ? 

How first the virgins stood, their round limbs free, 
Their silken tresses floating to the sun, 

Their eyes all sparkling, turning eagerly 
Less to the goal than to each other's eyes, 

As if they there might read the prophecy 
Of whose unwearied foot should win the prize, 

Less by its strength than by her energy ; 
Light was each frame, elastic every foot, 

ut who should be most firmly resolute ? 


*In ancient Greece foot races were frequent amongst maidens, the prize being often 
an olive crown. 





The Naiad. 


*Tis o'er; some staid at once their onward course, 
Like to young birds who fear to use the wing ; 
Some spent at first their gathered stock of force, 
Some bounded on with gambolling leap and spring, 
Too playful to be serious ; two alone 
Strain steadily towards the appointed goal, 
And of the two at last remains but one 
Who, panting, flings her arms around the pole. 
Where hangs the olive crown—’tis her’s, but how 
Shall she find strength to place it on her brow ? 


Quivering she sinks—but friendly hands are near— 
One brings her water from the rippling rill, 
And shouts of gratulation rise to cheer 
Her throbbing heart with their reviving thrill. 
Erect she stands—she looks a victor now— 
Such were the sports the Grecian virgins knew, 
Therefore their cheeks had such a healthful glow, 
Therefore their sons so staunch and stalwart grew, 
Alas! that time’s dark stream hath not brought down 
The invigorating race, and olive crown | 


VI.——THE NAIAD. 


Amidst the waving‘ of the pines, 
Behold a silver lakelet springs, 
A wreath of wild flowers round it twines, 
And here the wood doves fold their wings ; 
A holly bears its berries red, 


Where the clear wave may mirror them, 
And emerald mosses round it spread, 

Bright settings for that liquid gem: 
And overhead the boughs with coverings thin, 
Let the hot radiance of the sunshine in. 


But tis not when the sunshine bright 
Is glowing over wood and brake, 
And all around is bathed in light, 
That scene its loveliest hues doth take— 
Come hither when the moonbeam falls, 
With trembling radiance on the wave, 
And listen while the zephyr calls 
The Naiad from her hidden cave: 
For zephyr hath a voice distinct and clear, 
For those whose hearts are tuned its tones to hear. 


The pale mist column riseth first, 

A pyramid of shadowy pearl— 
Until its fairy vapours burst 

Into full many a graceful curl ; 
That spiry pillar seems to take 

The outline of a maiden’s form ; 
And the soft tinted colours make 

Sweet lips, fair cheeks with blushes warm: 
And the clear starlight from the lofty skies 
Seems gathered to endue her lustrous eyes. 


She stands beside the waters now, 

From whose still wave her form hath risen, 
More beautiful than earth’s the brow, 

And smile no mortal mould may prison ; 
She stands, a thing less seen than felt, 
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A spirit in an hour’s disguise, 
Who seems at once prepared to melt, 
And vanish from the gazer’s eyes; 
She glides as softly as the evening breeze, 
That sweepeth calmly on midst flowers and trees. 


Her realm is but this tiny spring, 

Her subjects swiftly fade and die, 
They are the birds with dipping wing, 
The water-mouse, the dragon-fly, 
Tall reeds, and that supremest flower, 
With ivory cup and heart of gold, 

Whose petals by the Naiad’s power, 
Unto the day their charms unfold ; 
A simple realm, and yet it doth confer 

All happiness and dignity on her. 


A secret of the heart she hath 

That in her every joy is blent, 
Like sunshine on a common path, 

It gilds her course—she is content ; 
Content to hide her head all day, 

And only be a queen at night, 
Content to melt and fade away, 

Before a mortal gazer’s sight : 
Oh! blessed she on whom the gods confer, 
A heart to-love the things surrounding her. 


VIl.—VENUS WELCOMED BY THE SEASONS TO THE SHORES OF CYPRUS. 


It is the sunset hour and the far off waves are rolled, 

Glowing beneath the western sky, a flood of quivering gold, 

And gazing on that radiant scene there stands a group of four 
Sisters, although they.seldom meet upon the Cyprian shore. 

But they look not for the setting sun, though glorious be the sight, 
They watch not for the first faint star the herald of the night ; 
They wait not for a distant bark a richly laden prize, 

Nor for a warrior fleet to bring the news of victories : 

Yet o'er the glittering watery waste they. strain the lengthened gaze, 
While on the eastern hills behind falls evening's purple haze. 


Fair are the sisters—yet unlike—the youngest stands the first, 

Her yellow tresses wreathed with flowers in wood and dingle nursed ; 
And the hand that shades her wild blue eyes is delicate and small, 
And the voice that questions and replies is gay and musical ; 

Taller and fuller is the form of the maiden by her side, 

And her eyes have that deep azure to the noonday heavens allied ; 
And her cneias hair is braided up with roses full and red, 

And o’er her smooth rich dimpled cheek richly the blushes spread ; 
And her voice is deeper, yet, as soft—less merry, but as sweet 

As her’s who hath the glistening eyes and lightly flying feet. 


The third hath matron beauty in her broad and open brow, 

Her eyes are calm and full of thought, her voice distinct but low ; 

Her head is crowned with vine leaves wreathed with ears of ripening corn, 
And filled with grapes, and nuts, and wheat, she holds a golden horn: 
Beyond her stands the eldest, with a forehead high and pale, 

Her tresses gathered up and hid beneath a snowy veil; 

But her voice is clear and cheerful, and her smile is glad and bright, 

And her dark eyes sparkle like the stars upon a frosty night : 

Who are the watchers, and for whom wait:they together there ? 

These are the seasons, and they wait the queen of all things fair. 
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Long hath she lingered, but at length, upon the darkening waste 
Surely a tiny moving skiff may distantly be traced ; 

Or is it but an ocean bird a moment floating there, 

Or a larger wave just curling up to melt into the air ? 

No, nearer still it glideth on the billows’ gentle swell, 

A bark, a native of the seas, a curving silvery shell ; 

It bears one shadowy form alone, she standeth by the prow, 

Her graceful outline clearly seen crossing the sunset’s glow ; 

And now she nears the shore, and lifts her head in wondering maze, 
While her peerless beauty bids the four in silent rapture gaze. 













Her form, how light, how graceful, yet how rounded in its mould ! 
And the sparkling spray hangs ’midst her hair like diamonds dropped in gold ; 
And for her face! ah, who may speak its perfect loveliness ! 

Clad in that living light of love no image may express : 

No poet may transfuse such light into his sweetest lay, 

No painter give it permanence amidst his work to stay :' 

Tis Venus whom the seasons haste with welcome warm to greet, 

And marvel their own separate charms combined in her to meet: 

For her smile hath all the light of spring, her cheek the summer's rose, 
Her form hath autumn’s mellowed grace, her bosom winter’s snows ! 
















VIII.——SAPPHO'’S FAREWELL TO HER LYRE. 






She stood upon the rock, 
Beneath with troubled shock, 

Rushed the wild waters of the island seas, 
Loose flowed her raven hair, 
Leaving her forehead bare 

Unto the breathing of the ocean breeze. 
The lyre was in her hand, 

And mingled with the dashing of the main 
There rose this mournful strain, 

“ Farewell, farewell—unto my native land. 
















‘¢ And oh, farewell to thee 
In whom the mystery 

Of all sweet sound is wrapped and hidden now ! 
For whom wilt thou again 
So speakingly complain, 

Sounding the anguish written on my brow ? 
No other hand shall swee 

Thy full sweet chords—lI leave thee here to bind 
The moanings of the wind 

Into a harmony sublime and deep. 











* How oft when morning rose 
From her serene repose ; 
We welcomed her with sprightly strains from thee, 
How oft when evening fell, 
Like some soft rose-lipped shell, 
Thou pour'st a flood of softest melody ; 
Over the myrtle grove 
Floated its liquid notes through hill and dale, 
Until the nightingale p 
Arose and answered that embodied love! 












Love! wherefore at the word 
Is this wild bosom stirred, 
That shall so soon beneath the wave be cold? 





Ancient Vintage Scene. [Sépt. 


For this thy thrilling chords, 
Had tones that more than words 
Went piercing to the heart of young and old ; 
All, all obeyed the spell 
Save One,—but there, a maddening thought doth lie ; 
I put the memory by— 
He heard thee, and resisted! now farewell ! 


« And yet, ring out once more, 
As thou hast done of yore ; 
Once more triumphantly, a glorious flood 
Of music full and deep, 
That o’er the sea shall sweep, 
Like the far chorus of a multitude— 
Ring out beloved strings! 
Even as ye did when wondrous spirits came, 
With plumes and eyes of flame, 
And swept you with their quivering burning wings. 


* Once more! it is the last ; 
Ere thy last thrill is past, 

The sea shall have its portion; here remain;— 
Thy chords shall slowly break, 
And as they perish speak 

One sharp wild note, that never sounds again: 
Perchance they thus shall tell 

Unto some wanderer’s heart the tale of one, 
Whose heart, long left alone, 

Was broken even as those strings.—Farewell !” 


IX.—-ANCIENT VINTAGE SCENE. 


It is the vintage time, the cloudless sky 

Hangs far above the mountains, whose dark lines 
Have not a mist that, in the gazers eye, 

May blend their towering summits with the pines 
That clothe their sides, but all distinct and clear, 
Their features show midst that bright atmosphere. 


The voice of waters now is almost hushed, 

Silent the channel of each tiny rill ; 
But where the broader wintry torrents gushed, 

A faint and broken sound is murmuring still, 
Though the rough rocks, their turgid waves concealed, 
Are by the cleared and scanty stream revealed. 


It is the vintage time—lo, where the vine 

In wild luxuriance ‘neath its treasures droops, 
Bearing its precious freight of infant wine, 

Down towards the eager hands of busy groups 
Whose voices, mingling laugh, and shout, and lay, 
Break through the stillness of the golden day. 


Glad sounds are these—the weary wanderer, 
Whose lonely steps have borne him to the scene, 
Beholding it might feel his pulses stir 
With livelier throb, as if the sudden green 
Of waving trees, and some hom fountain’s play 


Rose up to greet him on his pilgrim way. ° 





Penelope. 


There the fond youth detains the loftier boughs, 
That the beloved maid may pluck the fruit ; 

And here another wreathes his fair one’s brows 
With many a leaf and tendril’s graceful shoot ; 

And elder labourers chide the long delay, 

Yet smile at what to them seems childish play. 


Some heap the baskets with unsparing hand, 

And one hath come with light elastic tread, 
And on a little grassy knoll doth stand, 

Bearing the rich sweet burden on her head ; 
And round her are a band of children fair 
Who from her liberal hand those treasures share. 


Thy hands are filled, young child, and yet thine eyes 
Are raised with longing looks towards each cluster 
That far above thy reach securely lies, 
The sunshine filling them with purple lustre ; 
Oh, type art thou of hearts unsatisfied, 
Still longing most for what must be denied ! 


Not thus the boy reclining at her feet, 
An image of contented joy he lies, 
Measuring with eager looks how ripe, how sweet, 
Ere his soft lips shall taste the luscious prize ; 
No anxious looks towards the basket roam, 
He makes the most of pleasures as they come. 


Full cheerfully the vintage time goes by, 

With days of sunshine and with nights of peace ; 
Where do such stores of nature’s riches lie, 

As in the vales of our beloved Greece ; 
And where are such a brave and lovely band, 

As the true sons and daughters of the land ? 


X.—-PENELOPE. 


Day after day, night after night, 
She plies the shuttle busily, 
And lovers’ eyes with hope grow bright 
Deeming her freedom almost nigh. 
Day after day they see her weave 
The silken threads of many a hue,— 
Night after night who may perceive 
Her graceful hands their work undo? 


Slowly she twines the wondrous woof 
Whilst eager suitors watch her toil, 
And still she bids them keep aloof 
Lest touch profane its brightness soil . 
So none may measure that fair work, 
None the deceitful ravelling see— 
They feel some cunning there must lurk, 
Yet cannot pierce its mystery. 


And there are mysteries of her mind 
That they may never penetrate, 

Hopes woven each morn that still unwind 
Each night, and leave her desolate. 





My, Woodward's “ Shunmammite.” 


Hopes ever drearily deferred, 
That yet the coming day shall bring 
He who her heart’s first passion stirred, 
The all to which its memories cling. 


Calmly she sits before her loom, 

High beauty on her matron brow, 
Nor dream her lovers of the gloom 

The sickening weariness below. 
There’s not a distant echo falls 

But her lone heart with hope doth fill, 
No footstep in the outer halls 

That doth rot bid her bosom thrill! 


’Tis thus for years, and yet at last 
He comes to clasp her in his arms, 
Nor heeds the shadow that is cast 
By time upon her chastened charms. 
Well may she tell him how she sped, 
How love the victory hath won, 
And sacred shall be every thread 
That helped to keep her his alone. 


MR. WOODWARD’s ‘“‘ SHUNAMMITE."’* 


Turrty verses of the Old Testament 
have supplied the Rector of Fethard 
with the materials of two very charm- 
ing volumes. A “ perpetual com- 
mentary” on the sacred history exe- 
cuted upon this scale of annotation, 
would be rather formidable even to 
our practised critical faculties; yet 
we almost dare to pledge ourselves to 
get through the entire, if Mr. Wood- 
ward will promise to make it as inte- 
resting and diversified as his “ Shun- 
ammite ” and her ‘t Sequel.” 

If we do not err in our recollections 
of a matter now some three or four 
summers old, we mentioned on another 
occasion the grounds upon which we 
conferred on Mr. Woodward's former 
writings the weighty privilege of citi- 
zenship in our pages. Were this at- 
tractive author simply a theologian 
engaged in the specific business of his 
function, we could scarcely venture to 
disturb, with our secular voices, the 
“theme hard and high” of his discus- 
sions. But the interest that belongs 
to his writings is not merely theologi- 
cal. Earnestly engaged upon things 
above, he contrives never to forget 
their perpetual and practical relation 


* The Shunammite, a Series of Lectures on 2 Kings, iv. 11—17. 
the Shunammite; being a Series of Reflections on 2 Kings, iv. 17—35. 


to things below. He is the most human 
of divines; his pure and persuasive 
theology mediates happily between the 
celestial and terrestrial, and conciliates 
them both, by finding in each the 
other’s image. The Albatross of the 
South Seas—a type of the dreamy 
mysticism of every age—is said to 
slumber in the clouds; our author's 
flight is nearer to the homes and 
hearts of men. He may now and 
then, with a high example, 
aloft ascending, breathe in worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but 
a veil; 
but it is, with the same great Poet, 
so as never to forget his main purpose 
—to reflect 
On Man, on Nature, and on Human Life. 


To the lonelier retirements of 
thought he shows himself occasionally 
no stranger; but his genius is too 
social for long absence in these soli- 
tudes, and returning from such regions 
of high speculation, can descend with 
only a more penetrating power into the 
heart of actual and living man : — 

other gifts 
Have followed 


A Sequel to 
By the 


Rev. Henry Woodward, formerly of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Rector of 
Fethard, in the diocese of Cashel. 2 vos! 12mo. London:—Duncan and Malcolm 
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these loftier reveries, to relieve and 
attemper them, by mingling with the 
jdeal and conjectural an interest more 
akin to flesh and blood ; and amid all 
these intricate harmonies he can catch 
oftentimes 


The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample 
power 

To chasten and subdue! 


Something of this may be due to 
the corrective influences of habits of 
parochial ministration, which are ne- 
cessarily practical ; influences which 
so largely pervade and modify some of 
the noblest portions of our English 
theological literature ; and, doubtless, 
have bestowed on it much of that 
straightforward and practical character, 
which so eminently distinguish it from 
the great mass of a divinity. 
The pastor of a flock of living and 
breathing men and women cannot 
long be a dreamer ; human nature 
is too near him to allow of his for- 
getting its realities. The speculations 
of the study are tempered by the ex- 

* perience of the cottage homestead, and 
the market-place. It is, perhaps, to 
the worthy householders of Boscomb 
and Bishopsbourne—to their loves and 
their litigations—that we owe much 
of that exquisite truth of description 
and directness of application, that min- 
les with the profound and far-reach- 
ing conceptions of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity. St. George’s and Suddington 
taught their illustrious teacher many 
of those wiles and weaknesses of the 
popular Antinomianism, which he has 
so shrewdly exposed in the Harmonia 
Apostolica, and its supplements. To 
one who is each day summoned to talk 
with fellow-men on the verge of eter- 
nity, to hear the voice of real agony, 
and attempt the task of real consola- 
tion, all speculations seem worthless 
that cannot stand the test of actual 
application. It seems a poor thing to 
ave woven a web of brilliant conjec- 
tures at the desk, and find it all too 
thin and spare to wrap one shrinking. 
shuddering soul in. In matters civil 
and political, every one feels the dif- 
ference between the writings of recluse 
annalists, and of men who have them- 
selves toiled in the conflicts they re- 
cord, or contributed to form the man- 
hers they depict—of Bacon, or Cla- 
Tendon, or even Burnet;—the spirit 
Vou. XVI. 
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of vivid reality that belongs to the 
rudest memoranda of such actor- 
authors, and which, to readers of 
‘exercised senses,” confers on them a 
value altogether beyond even the most 
accurately finished performances of 
mere spectators. This—the guorum 
pars magna—is just what marks the dis- 
tinction of which we speak, between the 
divine of the cloister, and the more 
practical theologian, whose study is as 
wide as his parish. 

Such circumstances of position, 
then, no doubt operate, constantly, 
though perhaps imperceptibly, to call 
home the tendency to vague or inap- 
plicable speculation. But, on the 
other hand, it is a gift far beyond the 
opportunity, however valuable, of in- 
tercourse with the ordinary subjects 
of ministerial care, that is required to 
produce the penetrating truthfulness 
of such volumes as these.’ Among a 
thousand enumerators there may be 
but one observer, but one mind that 
can force its way through the chaos of 
facts to the principles that con- 
trol them; and that mind often, 
(strange to say) the very least provided 
with the mere furniture of previous 
experience. The largest collection of 
facts is not philosophy, but the basis 
of philosophy ; while the smallest will 
supply to faculties alive to the finer 
relations of things, the materials of 
happy conjecture. Practical habits 
will restrain idle speculation, but they 
will never give the power of specula- 
ting ; they may fix the eye upon reali- 
ties, but they cannot bestow the faculty 
of vision. It is in the union of this 
higher gift (nature’s endowment alone) 
with the earnestness of practical pur- 
pose, that the charm lies which delights 
us in our present author. Experience 
is here—abundance of it; but not ex- 
perience merely—rather, a subtle and 
exalted spirit distilled from experience. 
This keen insight into the fallacies of 
popular religion, this power of re- 
ducing isolated particulars to general 
truths of the heart and life of man— 
bespeaks a large experience indeed, 
but transcends it also; we remember 
the long successive observation of ac- 
tual facts that produced it all, only as 
we remember the “proximate prin- 
ciples” of vegetation in the higher 
form of the fruit or the flower. 

Mr. Woodward, if we may judge from 
this, and a portion of his latest previous 

x 
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wn seems inclined to devote 
imself specially to a very attractive 
department of religious writing, which 
certainly appears eminently calculated 
to exercise his peculiar gifts ;---the 
meditative enlargement of scriptural 
narratives. Some exertion of conjec- 
ture is unavoidable in performances of 
this kind; and we are aware that a 
certain class of critics frown upon ‘his 
sort of hypothetical history, as an unau- 
thorized intrusion of fancy upon con- 
seorated ground. But these objections 
are feeble and exaggerated. The fact 
is, that we all, unconsciously, make 
such enlargements of the written re- 
cord, in the mere act of reading and 
conceiving it ; the only question, there- 
fore, is this—of what quality or de- 
scription shall our suppositions be? 
No two individuals, the philosophers 
of light and vision tell us, can ever 

e upon the same rainbow ; and the 
fact obtains as really in the mental as 
the material world. Of the hundreds 
that, assembled in a church, hear 
the same scriptural lesson read in the 
service of the Sabbath morning, proba- 
bly, no two retire with exactly the 
same conception of the incidents, their 
accompaniments, and their significancy. 
When Nature in the very construction 
of the mind and its circumstances has 
decreed this inevitable variety, surely it 
may be allowable to guide it ; nor will 
the author (if he remain within the 
limits of temperate suggestion) en- 
croach on the domain of scriptural 
truth, more really than the uncon- 
strained imagination of every thought- 
ful hearer will assuredly have done, 
without his interference. An author 
like the present, only helps us to do 
that well, which, well or ill, we will be 
certain to do! 

But whence is it that this exercise 
of conjectural expansion has, inall ages, 
found so peculiarly fertile a field in 
the narratives of Scripture? These 
slight sketches—for they are no more 
that make up the Bible record ; these 
successive fragments of sublime story, 
whose real connexions and transitions 
are only partially revealed ; these light- 
ning-glimpses of the world invisible 
that lie along the rapid pages of the 
Old and New Testament,—how is it 
that. they encourage such incessant 
exertion of fancy and reflection, and 
seem to bear a new harvest of thought 
to évery generation of thinking men? 


Is not this fact itself a mighty testi. 
mony to their rruTH? for Truth alone 
can endure this minuteness of investi: 
gation, this variety of consistent solu 
tions ? Superficial imitations of reality 
are betrayed the instant you penetrate 
below the surface ; but reality—inex. 
haustible reality—challenges the ut- 
most reach of our capacities, and fails 
to discover new aspects of truth, only 
when we fail in the power of appre- 
hending them. The Bible is profound 
as Nature, and like Nature reveals its 
wonders to the microscope. “ Consider 
the lily of the field,” and you behold 
in the lovely flower as it meets the 
naked - eye, an_ object abundantly 
worthy of the Creator; borrow the 
artificial vision of the microscope, and 
a new texture is disclosed, utterly un- 
like the former, yet perfectly consistent 
with it ; adda lense or two, and another 
yet more intimate structure rises into 
view, consistent with both the former, 
yet different from both; and so on, 
until—not the handywork of God, but 
—the baffled powers of the optician, 
have given over the infinite discovery. 
It isa series of worlds beneath worlds, 
hidden in the least fragment of the 
divine manufacture of Nature. The 
heart of man—the work of God in 
relation to it—are not less pregnant 
with wonders; and the Record that 
proclaims them, if it reflects reality, 
will not less confidently meet the de- 
mands of perpetual investigation. 
The force of this is easily observable 
in the instance of uninspired produe- 
tions. With all the popular admira- 
tion of the efforts of mere invention, 
no one can have studied the variations 
of public taste, and not have perceived 
that the only poets secure of a per- 
petual audience—those that never 
weary amid all the revolutions of ap- 
plause and satiety, are the poets not of 
pure imagination, but of reality and 
nature. Men read Shelley with admi- 
ration; but they return to Shakes- 
eare and Crabbe. And in Shakspeare 
imself, they oftener delight to follow 


him “ exhausting worlds” than “ ima-_ 


gining new;” Othello carries it over 
Oberon and Titania. The reason, 
doubtless, is (along with others ob- 
vious enough) to be found in this per- 
petual stimulation of thought which 
reality alone can give. en geek 
“variety” in poetry; true---but there 
is more variety in truth than in fiction. 


SPAetegcers & 
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These great explorers of the heart are 
ever new, because the suggestions that 
accompany their perusal are ever new. 
Each successive year we read them 
with the additional experience which 
that year has brought ; and the poet of 
Macbeth, or of ** Phoebe Dawson,” is, 
in a manner, not one poet, but many 
poets. Fact is infinitely more fertile 
than Fancy, though we are slow to 
reeive it. Whether in the inanimate 
or the living world, God’s creation is 
far more profound and diversified than 
man’s; the work of a human fancy 
has but a single face, however lovely, 
a fragment of reality has a thousand. 
These considerations apply not more 
to the supposition of intervening cir- 
cumstances, or motives, or characters, 
in the brief narrations of Scripture, 
than to the still more important office 
of supplying the mind of the scriptural 
student with practical reflections ap- 
ropriate to these ancient recorels. 
or, rightly considered, the facility 
and multitude of these “ improve- 
ments,” furnish a testimony of the 
same kind, scarcely less impressive. 
What but truth—essential and pro- 
found truth---can thus re-appear in 
every age with undiminished applica- 
bility; can offer itself as the mirror of 
the “natural face ’’ of the mankind not 
of one epoch or one situation, but of 
all epochs and all situations? And 
this, not---as in the sacred books of the 
Bonze and the Bramin---by employing 
those vague generalities which suit 
all a? because they suit none inti- 
mately ; but by a series of portraitures 
of which every single one is eminently 
distinct, individual, and characteristic! 
Surely, he that penned these wonder- 
ful pages knew what was in man ;---it 
is no other than the Architect of 
Humanity, who thus maps the plan 
and elevation of His Own structure! 
A Holy Man of old—one of that long 
and wondrous succession of inspired 
ides, whose history and writings, if 
Ise, were a greater marvel than all 
their miracles, —a Holy Man, who lived 
and laboured in a far country, where 
every light and shadow of daily ex- 
istence is different from our own,— 
re-appears in the volumes before us, 
and teaches the lesson of wisdom and 
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of life as freshly to the children of men 
in this age, as though seven-and-twenty 
centuries could return from the dead; 
and our eyes once more behold the 
humble messenger of heaven on his 
painful journeyings through the sultry 
hills and solitary bye-ways of his na- 
tive Palestine. It is, indeed, no ordi- 
nary hand that touches these venera- 
ble relics, and bids them thus live again. 
Our present gifted author (and, of a 
truth, we cannot extend the praise to 
all who, of late, have walked in this 
path,) knows how to approach with 
reverential delicacy these awful ora- 
cles, and to make his own speculations 
the remote and lowly echo of their 
divine harmony. He digresses often 
from the text, but never in our judg- 
ment, from the spirit of the narra- 
tive. And there is a soft and tender 
charm in the unaffected grace of this 
writer's style, that reminds us, ‘in its 
simplicity, earnestness, and affectionate 
power, of some of the happiest pro- 
ductions of the school of Port Royal, 
—of Fenelon, perhaps, yet more vi- 
vidly. ‘ Quelle bonte de cceur, quelle 
sincerité se remarque dans tes écrits ! 
Qui sema jamais tant de fleurs dans 
un style si naturel, si melodieux, et 
si tendre? Qui orna jamais la raison 
d'une si touchante parure? Ah! que 
de tresors, d’abondance, dans ta riche 
simplicité !"* 

It would be unnecessary to enter 
into any detailed analysis of these 
volumes. The author, of course, fol- 
lows the current of the striking and 
beautiful narrative he has selected 
for his applications—applications often 
connected by very remote and slen- 
der associations with the original ; 
yet harmonizing, perhaps, more per- 
fectly with its exalted spirit than the 
great majority of literal comments. 
We shall merely present our readers 
with a few specimens of our author's 
manner, taken without much systematic 
purpose. : 

How touching and true are’ the 
following remarks, on the connexion 
so long permitted to subsist between 
characters so opposite as Elisha and 
his worldly-minded attendant! Mr. 
Woodward supposes Gehazi mit 
ted to be the prophet’s spokesman 


* Vauvenargues (Sur les Orateurs,) CEuvr, ii, 
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in ver. 13, as a kind indulgence to the 
officious propensities of that busy per- 
sonage, and then proceeds :— 


« But if it be asked, Why such care to 
gratify this trier? Or, How could so 
insignificant a mortal have become an 
object of solicitude to a wise and holy 
man of God? Ianswer, that such things 
are by no means uncommon; nor are 
they unaccountable either, The man of 
genuine piety is disposed to think the 
best of all around him. His charity 
covers the multitude of sins. He is slow 
to suspect; prone to gratitude; and 
always ready to over-rate the most trifling 
kindnesses, We know that where the 
heart is strongly drawn to any earthly 
object, that object can give an interest, 
and a charm, and communicate some 
portion of itself, to every person and 
scene, nay, to the trifle light as air, with 
which the idea of that object is con- 
nected. And thus it is, that the man 
who loves God supremely, loves much 
also for His sake. The law of associa- 
tion acts upon him, with a power which 
none else can feel. It is this which con- 
strains him to call God’s Sabbath a de- 
light; and which makes him joytul in 
God’s house of prayer. It is this which 
strews the path of life behind him with 
so many hallowed remains, and sacred 
recollections ;~ and which, as he looks 
back, presents to the eye of memory so 
many consecrated spots—resting-places, 
where he halted in his journey, to vow 
a vow unto the Almighty ;—some Peniel 
where he had seen the vision of God ;— 
some Ebenezer where the Lord had been 
a present help in trouble ; — some fig- 
tree where he had communed with the 
Searcher of hearts ;—some Bethel which 
he had tound none other than the house 
of God, and gate of heaven. To sucha 
mind as Elisha'’s was, no objects, if daily 
offered to the view, can be without some 
portion of tender terest. On each of 
these some cherished remembrance hus 
left its stamp. They rescue from oblivion 
those lesser passages ot life whose me- 
mory is sweet.” 

+. * * ¥ * 

« In this manner love prepares an ali- 
ment for itself. The true Christian often 
shews persons in the light of his own 
charity, and then loves them for those 
amiable attributes in which he has him- 
self invested them. And as he feels to 
living characters, so does he in a manner 
stand affected towards circumstances and 
things inanimate. His mind is thus stored 
with pleasing images and bright remem- 
brances of the past. With him memory 
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is a happy and a healthful faculty. Its 
instinctive tendency is to lay up in its 
store-house, not the gloomy, but the 
chetrful occurrences of former days. And 
in this particular, perhaps, lies one of 
the essential distinctions between the 
soul which the day-star from on high has 
visited, and the soul in which no such 
celestial dawn has risen. The one has 
had no joyful experiences: it has held 
no communion with the Sovereign Good, 
Its pleasures have perished in the using ; 
and have left no sweet fragrance behind, 
Not so with the man who is at peace 
with heaven, and reconciled to God. It 
is true he knows, and it is his alone 
emphatically to know, how deep has been 
his revolt ; how aggravated, how exceed. 
ing sinful have been his sins! But he 
is assured that his sins have been for. 
given; and that his guilt has been blotted 
out. Thus the dark shades of life re- 
appear only to give relief and vividness to 
the lights which memory recalls.” 


We know few things more impres- 
sive than the following remarks on the 
ractical regulation of the faculty of 
imagination, which meet us in another 
part of the same volume. 


«“ Whether it be, that the mind can 
collect, at will, the choicest flowers which 
lie scattered through the varied fields of 
nature ; and dress one inward object with 
whatever excellences severally belong to 
the many real objects around us ;—whe- 
ther this power of combination be alone 
the cause ;—or whether the soul contain 
within itself some latent image of those 
archetypes in God, of which nature is but 
the faint and imperfect copy ;—however 
this may be, assuredly the world within 
us far outshines the world without us. 
And those themes on which the poets are 
wont to dwell, and on which the heart 
reposes with such inexpressible delight, 
are far brighter, as pictured to the mind, 
than as exhibited to the outward senses. 
Who, for instance, in this material crea- 
tion, ever saw the landscape burst with 
such enchantment upon his view; who 
ever visited such calm retreats of rural 
innocence, haunted such pure streams, or 
gxzed upon such verdant pastures and 
such vivid flowers; who ever beheld a 
morning opening with such freshness, or 
an evening setting in such calm serenity ; 
who, in a word, ever saw, in outward 
nature, such bright exhibitions and lovely 
scenes as could compete with the softer 
pencillings of the mind, or with those 
draughts of paradise which open to the 
soul when it turns inward upon itself? 
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But I shall pursue this interesting topic 

no further than to direct it to some prac- 

tical use.” 
* 


* o . * 


«If the interior imagery of the mind 
be thus sublimated, and intense, how infi- 
nitely important is the due ordering und 
government of that invisible kingdom, 
that land of wonders. Amidst these 
scenes it is that 


* Satan wi still 
His most sasteolit oan? 


For there we have to deal, not with the 
realities, but with the ideal forms of sin ; 
with vice, not encircled by the disaster, 
and disgrace, and shame, and failure, 
which bear her company in actual life, 
but light and graceful as fancy can paint 
her, and dressed in the most attractive 
drapery which taste can throw around 
her. There the ambitious man behulds 
the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them, not as, what they truly are, gilded 
cheats, and splendid wretchedness, but as 
solid substances; such as can meet the 
calls of the spiritual nature, and fill the 
vast capacities of the soul. There the 
unforgiving can glut themselves with all 
the sweetness of revenge; trample upon 
foes who make no resistance; and torture 
victims who are sure to feel up to the 
fall extent of what their hearts can wish. 
There the voluptuary can revel in the 
abstract essences of pleasure; find no 
bitterness in the cup, and feels no thorns 
upon his flowery bed. There he can 
‘say to his soul, Eat, drink, and be 
merry;’ and hear no voice which an- 
swers, * Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee.’ Such are the 
peculiar dangers of those, who pass (as 
too many do in their latter days, but not 
in ¢a good old age’) from the sins of the 
life, to the sins of the heart; —who change 
the field of action, on which the great 
battle for eternity is to be fought, from 
scenes where there is much to mitigate 
temptation, to regions where nothing can 
serve to neutralize its poison, or turn 
aside one fiery dart of the wicked one.” 


. We will subjoin another specula- 
tion of great depth and interest which 
occurs a few pages after :— 


“ And here I would desire to record a 
thought which I remember to have heard 
in conversation ; and which startled me, 
at the time, as much as it will probably, 
at first view, startle many of my readers. 
It is this—that he who aims at true 
stability in the Christian life; at settled 
peace, and abiding communion with God ; 
must dwell in the regions, rather of the 
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head than of the heart; and find his own 
centre, so to speak, in the former, and 
not in the latter. We are fearfully and 
wonderfully made. And, doubtless, there 
is a power which we can all feel, of 
throwing ourselves, as it were, into any 
department of this corporeal machinery 
in which we live, and move, and have our 
present being. We can either pass into 
the regions of the heart, and there par- 
take of its excitabilities, its throbbings, 
and tremulous emotions; or ascend up- 
wards into the calmer air and serener 
atmosphere of the head. The main point 
then is, in which of these compartments 
we shall find out God, and realise his 
presence. In the head, I answer without 
hesitation, and there alone. But here it 
will be said,—* What? Would you ex- 
clude feeling from religion? Would you 
leave the heart unemployed in a system 
whose very essence is love? Does not 
the Scripture say, ‘ My son, give me thine 
heart? Is it not * with the heart that 
man believeth unto righteousness?’ Does 
not Christ ‘ dwell in our hearts by faith 2°” 
Yes. But the heart spoken of in these 
passages is not that fleshly organ which 
throbs within our breast: No more than 
the eyes which look upon the fields of 
nature can * see God;’ or than we can, 
with these outward ears, hear the voice 
of the Son of God, and live. 

« The fact is, that the inward man of 
which the Scriptures speak corresponds, 
in every lineament and feature, to the 
outward man, in whose place he comes 
at the call of Him who quickeneth the 
dead. This new creature is, in the sacred 
volume, described as the spiritual counter. 
part of that fleshly principle which has 
been, in every true Christian, crucified 
and slain. He is represented as hunger- 
ing and thirsting, eating and drinking, 
tasting, seeing, hearing, and feeling. But 
while it is perfectly understood that all 
these, except the last, are the several 
operations of spiritual organs, and spiri- 
tual senses, yet, in the one excepted case, 
namely, that of feeling,—here the meta. 
phor is quite lost sight of, and the fleshly 
workings of the natural heart are consi- 
dered as part, nay, as the principal part, 
of the new, divine, and spiritual life. The 
new man hasa heart,—a heart far tenderer 
than that impetuous organ which causes 
so much misery in the world,—but it is 
one congenial to his higher nature. So 
that the option to be made is, not between 
intellect and feeling, but between two 
kinds of feeling; the one calm, serene, 
and happy; the other like the troubled 
sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters 
cast up mire and dirt, 
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« Our wisdom and our welfare are then 
best. promoted, by escaping from the 
torrid regions of the natural heart, into 
that temperate clime where pure thought 
dwells, Even in spiritual considerations 
we cannot wholly disengage the mind 
from physical associations. And thus, 
as a matter of experience, I say, that the 
new man, which God has raised up in us, 
lives in this milder air; and that we can 
feel (for it is a matter altogether beyond 
our intellectual analysis) that his residence 
is not in the heart but in the head. It is 
true, that in proportion as we centre in 
this new nature, we shall ‘know no man 
after the flesh ;’ and much will be lost 
which the world might call fine feeling. 
But this is only because they have been 
so long accustomed to feeling in associa- 
tion. with inordinacy, disorder, and un- 
happiness, that they cannot recognise it, 
when they see it tranquil, calm, and 
satisfied. The identification is scarce less 
difficult than it was in the case of those, 
who “ found the man out of whom the 
dev''s were departed sitting at the feet 
ot Jesus, clothed, and in his right mind.” 
Nevertheless, in spite of their delusions, 
the Christian, and he alone, has a heart to 
fulfil the two great laws of love. But 
still it is not as the world can love either 
God or man. His love, though stronger 
than death, is tranquil as the bosom of 
eternity. His friendships are not filled 

. with jealousies, suspicions, and torment- 
ing feurs of parting ; but are composed of 
a sweet concordance of the will; a calm 
approval of the mind; and a joyful pros- 
pect of re-union in «a bappier world. 
His love towards God is not the mere 
counterfeit of the thing.—an imposition 
upon the world, or a still grosser im- 
position upon himself. No. It is easy 
to say what true love to God is not: But 
who can say what it is? Who can de- 
fine a boundless passion? Who can 
arrest this bird of paradise in her upward 
flight, that he may measure her propor- 
tions, or draw her likeness? No. Wien 
we can tell what heaven is —and describe 
what God is,—then, and not till then, we 
shall be able to pourtray that which is 
no less than heaven begun, and God im- 
parted to the soul, Religion is not a 
theory, but a life. If we would know 
the love of God, we must live God, 
And then we shall understand the utter 
impossibility of conveying in words what 
can be written only on the Arshly tables 
of the heart. In conclusion o! this lecture, 
already protracted to a disproportionate 
length, I would briefly relate an aneedote 
as one connected with the subject of calm 
thought; and which I hope may be inte- 
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resting to some, and perhaps aot inappli. 
cable to the distressing case of others. A 
friend once told me, that, amongst other 
symptoms of high nervous excitement, he 
had been painfully harassed by the want 
of sleep. To such a degree bad this pro. 
ceeded, that if, in the course of the day, 
any occasion led him to his bedchamber, 
the sight of his bed made him shudder at 
the idea of the restless and wretched 
hours he had to pass upon it. In this 
case it was recommended to him to en. 
deavour, when he lay down at night, to 
fix his thoughts on something at the same 
time vast and simple,—such as the wide 
expanse of ocean, or the cloudless vault 
of heaven,—that the little hurried and 
disturbing images that flitted before his 
mind might be charmed away, or hushed 
to rest, by the calming influences of one 
absorbing thought. Though not at alla 
religious man, at the time, this*advice 
suggested to his mind, that if an object, 
at once vast and simple, was to be selected, 
none could serve the purpose so well as 
that of GOD. He resolved then to make 
the trial, and to think of Him. The 
result exceeded his most sanguine hopes; 
in thinking of God, he fell asleep. Night 
after night he resorted to the same ex- 
pedient. The process became delightful : 
so much so, that he used to long tor the 
usual hour of retiring, that he might tall 
asleep, as he termed it, in God. What 
began as a mere physical operation, grew, 
by imperceptible deyrees, into a gracious 
influence. The same God who was lis 
repose at night, was in all his thoughts 
by day. And at the time this person 
spoke to me, God as reveuled in the 
Gospel of his Son, was ¢ all his salvation, 
and all his desire.’ So various are the 
means, and so inscrutable are the ways, 
by which God can * fetch home agaia 
his banished.’ ” 


In a style not very dissimilar, we 
would gladly cite the whole of the 
tenth lecture of the same volume—an 
exceedingly beautiful analysis of some 
of the deepest springs of the divine 
life; but we positively must decline 
consulting the proverbial laziness of 
modern readers, where the original is 
so readily attainable. 

The following eloquent defence of 
the love of natural scenery will delight 
its votaries by placing their justitica- 
tion on a high and holy ground. 


“ And if every spirit were, in this 
respect, sympathetic with my own, | 
should not hesitate to say that the Cre- 
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ator has bound up, in the original consti- 
tution of man’s soul, an instinctive sense 
that what he sees expressed in outward 
pature, is but the shadowing forth of a 
higher scheme of things, in which, in 
future stages of our being, we are des- 
tiuved to bear a part. That there are 
such anticipations in the breast of man, 
to the consciousness of that breast alone 
Tappeal. Sure I am that, were it alla 
mere illusion, it is one which contributes 
to gladden the soul and purify the heart. 
It gives an interest to the prospect, a 
sacred character to the Jandscape, a holi- 
ness to the face of nature, which such 
associations can alone impart; and in 
God’s lower works opens a volume, in 
which we read how things are transacted 
in the realms above; and trace, as in a 
map, the future progress of the soul 
through the regions of everlasting light. 
« But, to dwell no further on this 
pleasing thought, it will at all events be 
admitted as a reasonable supposition in 
itself, and as one in keeping with the 
whole analogy of Scripture, that the 
scenes and circumstances amidst which 
Providence has placed us here, must have 
some relation and affinity to that more 
advanced state of being to which we are 
al) hastening. If this world (and who 
can doubt it?) be but a field of education 
and of preparatory training for the life to 
come; if it be to our eternity, what a 
school is to the maturer stages of this 
mortal being, then, manifestly, the les- 
sons we are taught below must have re- 
ference to and be about things to be 
seen, and practised, and enjoyed above. 
What should we think of the conduct of 
a parent who destined his son for one art 
and confined all his education to the 
learning of another? Or who taught 
him every language, except that of the 
country in which it was intended that 
he should live? Can we then believe 
that an all-wise Providence has sur- 
rounded us with this complicated furni- 
ture of agencies and means, of dangers 
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and deliverances, of joys and sorrows, if 
the experiences attained, and the charac- 
ter of mind impressed, — if the habits 
formed and tastes acquired thereby, had 
not some suitable, natural, and inherent 
tendencies to produce a result of future 
benefit and lasting happiness ? 

‘« Independently, then, of such fine ac- 
cordances as we have supposed, can we 
view nature in any cther light than that 
of a book of instruction presented to the 
sous of men, — that they may learn thé 
character of God from all its pages, and 
read how the earth is filled with the 
goodness of the Lord, — that the cattle 
upon a thousand hills, the calm pursuits 
of pastoral life, and the scenes of rural 
peace and innocence may serve as coun- 
teractions to the solicitations of vice, to 
the blandishments of sensual pleasure, and 
all the snares which an impure and sinful 
world would have laid for souls?” 


But we must cease these citations, 
which isolated from the context, can 
do little justice to the sustained and 
equable flow of thought that marks 
these volumes. The habitual eleva- 
tion of a sanctified spirit (and of such 
this author's pages are surely the un- 
laboured transcript) does not easily 


yield itself to these rude processes of 


separation which the demands of 
modern criticism necessitate. It is 
not peculiar prominence, but uniform 
loftiness, that characterizes this 
writer’s style. It is not, therefore, a 
style for either abridgment or selection, 
but it is a style for softening, raising, 
converting the human heart—it is a 
style instinct with the very life of 
practical holiness ;—for our own part, 
we have not read the volumes before us 
without deeper emotions than we care 
here to record, and we can sincerely 
say, our testimony in these pages is 
only the unaffected expression of the 
debt we owe their gifted author. 








Berore we proceed farther with the 
events that contributed to the close of 
George Robert's career, we must, in 
furtherance of our object—which is to 
show that, besides our hero, Connaught 
abounded with men of blood and 
sons of violence—give an account of 
a man who crossing George Robert’s 
path, in every possible way that could 
irritate and injure, fell a victim to the 
hostility he had provoked and gave 
cause, though by no means an ex- 
cuse, for that revenge that seemed to 
be the sole engrossing object of Fitz- 
gerald, during the latter years of his 
existence. A Browne might excite 
his animosity, but it would extend no 
farther than an insult. A Martin 
might provoke his dislike, but it would 
not extend beyond a row or a duel— 
and he might lead on his Turlough 
followers to retaliate, on a Ffrench, as 
an invader of his property. But there 
were deeper wrongs inflicted by M‘ 
Donnell, begetting a rancour that could 
not be repressed—a thirst for re- 
venge that must be slaked in blood. 
His successful rival in popularity — 
his ceaseless annoyer in prosecuting 
claims on his estate—his bitterest foe 
as the law adviser of his father and 
brother, Patrick Randal M:Donnel 
seemed born to be his curse—and, 
perhaps, he was thus produced, in the 
arrangements of Providence, in order 
to bring out into such fearful promi- 
nence the bloodguiltiness of the time, 
and arouse the government to avenge 
the outraged laws, and make a great 
and terrible example. It may be well, 
then, to give as short an account, as 
may be, of this foe of Fitzgerald. He 
was the son of a Roman Catholic gen- 
tleman of some property, which estate 
on his marriage, as is usual, was settled 
on his eldestson. This Mr. Alexander 
M‘Donnell, the father, was one of the 
most extravagant and profligate squires 
of his day ; and as he found that he 
could not part with his estate, or raise 
the money by mortgage, in conse- 
quence of the entail—the boy thus 
stood in the way of his unmeasured 
self-indulgence, and he took an intense 
hatred to him—refused him, even when 
a child, the common advantages of 


his birth—denied him any education 
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and though not making any direct 
attempt on his life, he sought by pri- 
vation and hardship to break the spirit 
of the child, and bring him to an early 
grave. To these cruel deeds he was, 
moreover, instigated by the boy’s being 
left by an uncle, when about seven 
years old, a property of £300 a-year, 
In order, then, to enable him to sell this 
property, which was more manageable 
than an entuiled estate, he secreted 
the will, and drove the youth from his 
house ; and lest any of his relations 
should harbour him, he represented 
the youth as incorrigibly perverse and 
wicked in his disposition. But this did 
not deter his maternal uncle, Mr. Patrick 
Fitzgerald of Castlebar, from receiving 
him and rearing him as his own child— 
giving him a suitable education, and 
binding him to an attorney : doubtless 
he was induced to give him this pro- 
fession, in order the better to enable him 
to recover his property, which Mr. 
Fitzgerald knew was bequeathed to 
him, but was now withheld, its value 
depreciated, and disposed of to a person 
who had the hardihood to purchase— 
under the usurer’s temptation—u great 
bargain. Young M‘Donnell coming 
of age, and having much acuteness of 
intellect, great legal ability, and, more- 
over, an ardent and determined spirit 
that rejoiced in the conquest over 
difficulties—is told, for the first time, by 
his uncle of the property to which he 
is entitled, and the circumstances under 
which it is placed. Accordingly Pa- 
trick Randal sets to work, searching, 
but in vain, for a registry of the will, 
and sits down for a time in the un- 
willing conviction that there exists no 
= whatever of his uncle’s bequest : 

ut in the deed itself, which, if at all, 
in existence, is in the father’s keeping. 
Whilé thus unable to get on, he is 
informed, by means of an anonymous 
letter, that the will is in a certain 
black box which has been placed by 
the father in the hands of the pur- 
chaser of the estate, and that the wor- 
thy seller and buyer of the property, 
aware of their otherwise want of title, 
had no dependance but on the secretion 
and safe keeping of this instrument. 
On this occasion the young attorney, 
knowing where his treasure was, did 
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not stop at any means to get posses- 
sion of it. Accordingly, watching his 
time, when Mr. . the holder of 
the will, was from home, he contrived 
toget into the house, to break open 
the black box, and carry off his 
deed. The upshot of this is, that in- 
formations for the robbery are sworn 
by the father against the son—he is 
brought to trial as a burglar on the in- 
formation of his parent, before a Dublin 
jury, where he ably detends himself, 
and exposing the whole transaction, 
the father has to quit court amidst 
hisses and abuse, and the son is honor- 
ably acquitted. But he does not stop 
here, he files a bill aguinst the pur- 
chaser of the estate, shows he has 
knowingly bought it under fraudulent 
circumstances, and the Chancellor gives 
a decree which puts him into in- 
stant possession. ‘This property, as it 
happened, was in the immediate vici- 
nity of Turlough ; and Pat. Randal, 

roud of the way in which he recovered 
it, calls it Chancery Hall. 

Those who hold property, wittingly or 
unwittingly, under bad titles—those who 
are tyrannical, and are wrongdoers— 
nay, more, those who in the prosecution 
oftheir just right may have taken false 
steps, so as to do things illegully, ought 
to tremble when a young, ardent, clever 
attorney, who is flushed with recent 
legal success, who has the command of 
money, and who is ready even to break 
into a house and rifle a chest in pro- 
secution of what he considers a certain 
claim, comes into their neighbourhood. 
In this way, young M‘Donnell became 
the redresser of wrong in the vicinity 
of Castlebar, and he had an abundant 
field for his operations ; for he rushed 
among squires, great and small, exer- 
cising, as they often did, most tyrannical 
power over their tenants, armed with all 
the costly terrors of the Four Courts, 
and Chancery. In this way there are 
many instances known of his redress- 
iug the grievances of the poor, and 
of his bringing to shame the tyranny 
of the landlords, One may suffice, 
as showing how matters went on in 
those days.—A squire of high degree 
had a demesne of which he was very 
proud, and which he desired to make as 
compact in its enclosure as possible ; 
and so it was, that a field of a tenant 
of the name of Gibbons, who held 
an old and lasting lease, interfered 
Much with the rotundity of the screen 
with which the rich man desired to 
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shut himself in, and the world out.— 
Oh, this much coveted angle!!! how 
he longed to make it his own. Na- 
both’s vineyard did not more disturb 
the ease of Ahab—and Gibbons was as 
obstinate as the poor Israelite ; and it 
was with him, also, “ forbid it me that I 
should give thee the inheritance of m 
fathers.” To be sure, the squires 
means of having his own way were not 
so truculent as that of the tyrant of 
Samaria—he only contrived that Gib- 
bons’ cattle should be driven by night 
into his deer park, and be seized there, 
and then requiring such a sum for the 
trespass, that it was hard for poor 
Gibbons to pay. He did, however, re- 
lease his cattle, but time after time, 
the same proceeding was resorted to ; 
and in spite of the poor man’s vigilance, 
his stock were almost as often in pound 
as on his pasture. Under these breaking 
down vexations, Gibbons applied to 
Pat. Randal M‘Donnell, who managed 
to detect the landlord’s share in these 
proceedings, to expose him before a 
court of justice ; and so the poor man 
had considerable damages awarded to 
him, and he remained unmolested, 
though the great man’s park was not 
all within a ring fence. 

All this, no doubt, was very good ; but 
it is to be feared that these successes 
made him proud and insolent, that the 
remedy was sometimes worse than the 
disease ; and wielding, as he could and 
dared, both a lawsuitand a pistol, he was 
as pugnacious as he was litigious, and 
his name was only interior to George 
Robert, asa successful duellist. The first 
occasion, we can trace, of the enmity 
between these two dangerous men 
was as follows :—Mr. Pat. Fitzgerald, 
junior, the son of the man who had 
been so kind in his youth to Pat. Ran- 
dal, considering himself as a relation 
to George Robert, when he came from 
Dublin, for the first time, to take pos- 
session of the property he had reco- 
vered from his father, invited George 
Robert to his house, and made much 
of him—a hospitality which was quite 
convenient to George Robert, as, just 
then, he had no house of his own. Of 
course, the young squire expressed his 
gratitude on guing away ; which induced 
the entertainer to ask for a renewal of 
a profitable lease which he held of part 
of the estate of Turlough. 

Landlords ought to be very cautious 
how they accept favours from tenauts, 
in the way of hospitality, or presents ; for 
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their prudential refusal of a subsequent 
request is rather au awkward process, 
Tenants are thus but too apt to throw 
out a sprat to catch a salmon. If 
George Robert acted unhandsomely in 
not paying for his entertainment—by a 
sacrifice of his property—it is at any 
rate a proof he was no fool. Be this 
as it may, Pat. Randal did not forget 
that his cousin was refused ; and accord- 
ingly hearing that there were two Miss 
Dillons who bad claims upon landed 
property to a eonsiderable amount ; and 
part of this poset being in the pos- 
session of George Robert, he immedi- 
ately takes up their cause—fights for 
them with his usual success,and not onl 

recovers from Fitzgerald, but also ne 
larger. portions from others, and thus 
puts them in possession of a fine estate— 
not without violence and alleged cruelty 
on the part of M:Donnell, in ejecting 
under-tenants ; and amongst the rest a 
poor, decrepit, decayed gentlewoman 
of ancient family, whom he forced, with 
the sheriff at his back, to leave the bed 
of sickness and old age, to seek another 
shelter. Now, who ever heard of an 
attorney being such a knight-errant, as 
to set up for a redresser of wrong with- 
out fee or reward—we, at any rate, have 
neither in tale or history heard of such 
a legal Quixotte. And certainly it was 
not for nothing that Pat. Randal worked 
for the Miss Dillons. Hegottheir bond 
for 600/.; he had a lease made to him- 
self of a considerable portion of the 
estate, as he stated, in additional remu- 
neration for his trouble, but, as the old 
ladies said, in trust for the purpose of 
securing a settlement for the younger 
sister from the elder. So at the end of 
two years, and not before, he demands 
the profit rents of the property leased 
to him ; andthe Miss Dillons deny his 
right, dispute his claim, under the 
advice of a confidential servant—such 
as is generally about rich old ladies, 
and who will not, in their wisdom, allow 
any one to rob the mistress but them- 
selves. So this Mr. Tristram opposed 
himself to M‘Donnell, and directed his 
mistresses to oppose hisclaim. Of course, 
the odds were altogether in favour of 
the pugnacious attorney in this contest ; 
and he tried the law first, and finding 
his processes resisted by a rising of Miss 
Dillon’s tenantry, he now, as colonel of 
the Mayo Legion, orders sixty of his 
merry men to march, and he and his 
apprentice proceed—(only think, O ye 
colonels of moderntimes! ofanattorney- 
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colonel, with his apprentices his aide, 
de-cainp, marching, writ inone hand and 
sword in the other,) to storm the quar. 
ters of two old maids. And at Laval. 
lyroe he encamps, and all the neigh, 
bouring gentry gather to see the sport, 
and some act as mediators, and some 
would rather see a row; in the mean 
while John Tristram, the old ladies’ man 
of trust, stoutly urzes them not to give 
in. So Colonel M‘Donnell sets about 
with his men of war pulling down the 
refractory tenant’s houses; and some he 
sets fire to, in order to smoke out the 
inmates, and one family are nearly 
burned to death; and the people are 
enraged, and public opinion both of the 
lower classes and of the geutry is loud 
against all this ard work : and the in- 
dignation goes so far that informations 
are sworn against M‘Donnell for the 
arson, and he and his apprentice are 
arrested and committed to gaol in Dub- 
lin, from whence, after some time, on 
high bail, he is liberated—being bound 
over to stand his trial at Castlebar—but 
his aide-de-camp and apprentice, Mr. 
Alick M‘Donnell, remains for want of 
bail in Newgate. The duress, how- 
ever, was not, in those days, very strict; 
for men of honour who could be gene- 
rous were let out by night on parole; 
and so this young juil-bird was often seen 
off his perch and hopping free and un- 
wren with his brother canaries 
through the purlieus of Crow-street 
and Smock-alley ; and when the time 
of trial came, the youth was sent down 
under the care of Mr. Jeremiah 
M'Ginty, the under jailer, a man of 
great humour, much good nature, and 
passionately fond of hunting. Being 
possessed of a roan mare of great speed 
and action, there was not a ditch, drain, 
or dyke in Fingal, from the wail of 
Santry to the lock of the bay, that 
M‘Ginty had not mastered ; and he was 
known to have been in at the death of 
a March hare, that had run from the 
Cross of Finglas to the Man of War. 
On occasion, then, of going to Ballin- 
robe with Master Alick, the sporting 
jailer had a new glory before him—he 
had to face walls that he could see 
through—but not over ; but still over he 
went, for the lively roan, the pride of 
Fingal, made as little of stune walls as 
she did of Squire Domville’s double 
ditches ; so across bog drains, over trans- 
parent walls,and rasper ditches, the man 
of the stone jug went, heading the Maye 
gentry, and putting to shame all the 
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ndal was acquitted on this occasion; 
and, as a mark of his gratitude to 
‘M'Ginty for his kindness to himself 
and his nephew, he preseuted him with 
as good a hunter as Mayo possessed. 
We don't know whether we have suc- 
ceeded in giving our readers an idea of 
this Connaught attorney, of the 18th 
century—certainly not the worst of his 
rofession—a _ bold, brave, able, active, 
sellish, at the same time, good-natured 
and good-humoured maa ; a fast friend, 
when his friendship was not likely to be 
at variance with his own interest ; a dan- 
gerous foe, when there was any weak 
point on which the law could fasten, and 
at the peril of purse or person, place a 
man, and especially aCromwellian squire, 
in the wrong. George Robert Fitzgerald 
and Pat. Randal M‘Donnell could not 
live and prosper in the same neighbour- 
hood—it was impossible they could 
agree, and equally so that one should 
nut in the end, by some meaus, get the 
mastery over the other. Both were 
men of ability; both generous in 
their way; both brave and daring. 
George Robert, however, had one great 
superiority, independent of his rank, aif 
polished wanuers, he was chaste and 
moral in his demeanour; a tond and 
faithful husband, he was tenderly be-! 
luved by both his wives: while M:Don- 
nell, like too many of his cotempora- 
ries, was quite the reverse. He had 
discarded a wile, by whose pecuniary 
means he had been able to recover 
from his unnatural tather his withheld 
property, aud he lived openly and 
shumelessly with a base woman.* 








following passage from Mr. Archdeacon. 


- which she lay). 
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#* Asan instance of the concubinage which the gentry of Connaught indulged in» 
and of the low and superstitious creatures with whom they consorted—wmoreover, as a 
specimen of as dark a superstition as we tliink we have ever read of—we quote the 


Moate, a very prominent character in his day. 

“ Siubey (Savina) Cottle, whose name must be familiar to many of our readers, had 
now ruled Sir Harry and his house for many years. 
a keen connoisseur 1n female veauty, he had, it is said, been first smitten, while riding 
by, with the beautiful proportions of Sibby’s leg, as she washed it at a road-side 
stream; and he made instant overtures to THE LADY. 
scarce be said, were accepted; and from that hour, notwithstanding her total want of 
education, her influence vver the Baronet continued uncontrolled and uncontrollable, 
though his undisguised gallantry, and his efforts to escape her trammels caused her, 
Occasionally, no small tears and annoyance, Indeed, in her superstitious ignorance, she 
had even resorted to unlawiul means to rivet that influence. 

“+ Biddy Hyland, close the door and don’t let in that ugly raw figure,’ (she ex- 
claimed, clasping both hands on her eyes, and shrinking into a corner of the bed on 


«*¢ There’s nothin’ in id ma’am, but the shadow o” yer own clothes.’ 
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But what did:alk this avail when dif- 
ferences arose upon which daw was 
to decide ; then the astute and prac- 
tised attorney was an overmatch forthe 
wild squire. Accordingly, in self-de- 
fence, and to retaliate on a foe from 
whom he had suffered so many defeats, 
he cast about, and, not finding any 
Irishman able and at the same time 
willing to throw in his lot with him, he 
invited a Mr, Timothy Brecknock from 
London, to be his law adviser and com- 
panion ; and, certainly, he could not, in 
the wide range of the British empire, 
have selected a more extraordinary or 
more dangerous associate, 

Timothy Brecknock, born in the 
year 17:6, was the son of a Bishop of 
St. Davids. Showing a considerable 
aptitude for learning, he was from in- 
fancy designed for the church; and 
having got as good a preparatory edu- 
cation as Wales could then afford, he 
was entered at Jesus College, Oxford. 
Here he signalized himself for great in- 
genuity of mind and quickness of appre- 
hension ; but these qualities were so 
neutralized by inconstancy and frivolity 
that he did little good. Emulous of 
others to a morbid extreme, he heard of 
no one as eminent that he did not 
attempt to get past him; but, before 
attaining the success he sought, some 
other object started up as worthy 
of his rivalry; and so he went on, 
like a wild hound in a field where 
there is much game, ever changing the 
object of pursuit—at every thing by 
starts, at nothing lung. In the midst 
of these vagaries his father died, and 
he, though lett but slenderly provided, 
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A fine looking man himself and 







These overtures, it need 
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had the honesty, as he had scruples as to 
doctrine, to desert the church us a pro- 
fession and choose that of the law. To 
this effect he left Oxford without taking 
a degree, and took up his abode in one 
of the London Inns of Court. Here, 
with that perversion of mind which 
marked his character, he sat down to 
make himself acquainted with the quib- 
bles, evasions, and nice distinctions 
with which our complicated system of 
jurisprudence abounds, rather than with 
those beautiful and recondite doctrines 
which render English law, with all its 
faults, so conducive to the well-being 
and prosperity of a free and civilized 
people. Ina word, Brecknock had a 
sort of elective attraction for the dis- 
charge of the function of a Newgate 


fate, precipitated him, as to his proper 
level. A sceptic in matters of religion 
—professionally an exerciser of quib- 
bles, by which law, the protector of 
morals, can be evaded—handsome, tall, 
and well made—it is no wonder that 
Brecknock’s desires and passions should 
be gratified at the exvence of his purse 
and his character. He was unhappily 
abundantly successful in those exploits 
which can, at all times, be performed on 
the stage of London life; and especially 
during that coarse and disgustingly 
demoralized period, the middle of the 
18th century—a period of which we 
have such graphic but gross pictures in 
the pages of Fielding and Smollett. In 
this way lived Brecknock—his business 
was that ofa knave, his pleasures those 





solicitor, and towards that position his of a green-room frequenter and friend of 
talents, hisconduct, and, shall wesay,his | demireps—he was, in practice, the Tom 


_—_—— 


“No, no; it’s Judy Holian’s face—it wasn’t me that did id—for the sake o’ yer 
father’s an’ mother’s sow] Judy, don’t crish me that way. O she has me bruised to 
death—Oh, oh, oh—Judy, Judy. I was'’n't within the blessed walls o’ the churchyard 
that night—the night yer son’s corpse was stripped ov its skin—mercy, mercy, 
oh, oh!" 

- ¢ Misthress, dear misthress, there’s nobody near ye but Masther Robert and my- 
sel.’ = 
«¢ Hould your tongue, Biddy—don’t I feel her cowld, cowld breath sinkin’ into my 
heart,’ (she continued, while her eyes rolled fearfully in pursuit of some imaginary 

figure). 

a ‘ Judy, Judy, sure ye know yersel’ I never meant to disrespect yer son’s bones; 
and if the booragh steeol (spancel stripe) itsel’ was taken off him without my know- 
ledge, won't money and prayers satisfy for it?—And they must he given plentifully; 
but for the sake of the Virgin, don’t lean on me so—oh—oh !’ 

««¢ Oh, ye’re frightenin’ the poor dear child, misthress, with yer terrible ravin'— 
don't be talking these horrid words.’ 

Sibby raising herself from her pillow, waved her hand wildly and rapidly to her 
attendant, as if commanding her not to obstruct some fearful but fascinating vision 
that haunted her ; then sinking heavily again, and after a minute’s pause, drawing a 
long heavy breath, said faintly, 

«¢ Biddy, I had a terrible drhame ; but thanks be to the saints, it was’n’t the thruth; 
give me my darling Robert. Was Sir Harry here this hour past to inquire for me?’ 

“ Betore we detail the answer, which roused her so rapidly from her bed of suffering, 
we must allude, in explanation of her recent terrors to a piece of fearful superstition 
among our fanciful countrymen, The popular belief at the period we are now treating of 
was,and still obtains to some extent. that if a stripe of skin, passing in an unbroken line 
lengthwise, be taken from a corpse and passed three times round a sleeping object, 
neither time, nor change, nor distance, can ever after estrange the affection of that 
object from the exercises of the spell. This revolting spell had been practised by 
Sibby, some years previously, when as she thought on the point of losing the Baronet 
by his marriage to another; and fearfully did she pay the penalty of her sacrilege and 
superstition by the terrible visions and fears that haunted her ever after, at intervals 
throngh life. Indeed, the widely-circulated belief among the peasantry to a great 
extent was, and is to this day, that she was really and severely crushed and bruised 
by a supernatural being.” 

This curious and shrivelled weapon of superstition the booragh steeol (or spancel 
stripe), used by: Sibby, and by her delivered at her dying confession to the priest, was 
to be seen on tlié altar of Balla chapel many years after. We have not heard that 
the spell, though a belief in its power still, occasionally, exists, has ever been practised 
siuce, in this part of the island at least, 
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Jones of sundry Lady Bellastons. But, 
by and by, he is detected in a crim. 
con, with an actress of some notoriety 
—he flies to France; comes home for 
want of funds ; is prosecuted ; arrested 
for the dumages given against him, and 
remains in jail as an insolvent until the 
husband of his mistress dies. While in 
confinement he perfected himself in his 
knowledge of criminal law, and in his 
expertness in finding evasions for all 
who needed them. In this way he 
gained a character, and, of course, means 
of support ; and, to show his ability, 
we shall give the following cast of his 
art. A man had been committed to 
the Old Bailey for a highway robbery ; 
and there was every reason to believe, 
not only from the credibility of the 
person who swore the examination, but 
also from his bearing, his acquaintance- 
ships, and conscious recognitions of 
others in the prison, that the man was 
a knight of the road. Accordingly 


Brecknock waited on him, and, stating 
that he was ready to become his coun- 
sel, required, as the first step towards 
extricating him, that he would full 

confess the whole transaction ; whic 

the fellow at once did; allowing that he 
had stopped a gentleman, travelling in 


his chariot, at half after eleven o'clock 
at night ; that he robbed him of thirty- 
seven guineas, but not of his watch—it 
not being his practice to meddle with 
such discoverable things : that as it was 
a bright moonlight night he had taken 
the precaution of wearing a crape mask, 
but that it unfortunately fell off when 
in the act of forcing open the chariot 
door, and that he was apprehensive that 
one or both of the gentleman’s servants 
had marked his features ; that after he 
had effected the robbery he rode off, 
took down a lane, but, by and by, he 
heard himself pursued, and found that 
the coachman had mounted one of 
the carriage horses, and was stoutly 
following him ; that he did not like to 
fire any shots for fear of raising the 
country ; he therefore hurried on, but 
at length came to where the lane ter- 
minated, and was forced to ride his 
mare at a paling, which she leaped 
in good style; but that, when the 
coachmun attempted it, his draft horse 
balked, and so he was safe; but, as he 
was in the middle of a well-enclosed 
demesne, he thought it better to dis- 
mount and escape to London on foot, 
—which he accordingly did, and, to 
his great surprise, found that his 
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mare had made her way. home as well 
as himself, and was standing at the . 
stable door ; that, five weeks after the 
robbery, he ventured to ride the same 
mare through Whitechapel, where he 
was recognized by the foutmen, :ar- 
rested, and committed to prison. This 
was the substance of his confession. 
“ Well,” says Brecknock, “ have you 
any money ?” “ Yes.” “ How much ?” 
“ Oh, about 1004, which I have se- 
creted about my person.” “ Well,” 
says his counsel, “ give me, at once, 
80/. I won't tell you what I will do 
with it; it is not, be assured, to put 
in my own pocket—I ask nothing 
from you till you are acquitted, which 
I am sure will be the case. There is 
plenty of time for me to prepare your 
defence. It won’t be by that foolish 
resource of an alibi,— I don’t deal in 
such clumsy tricks,—at any rate, 
make yourself easy, your neck is safe.” 
Accordingly,. when the day of trial 
came, though the witnesses swore un- 
hesitatingly to the identity of the 
prisoner, — inasmuch as that they re- 
cognized both him and his horse by the 
light of the moon, Brecknock broke 
down their evidence by producing 
Ryder’s Almanack, the best authority 
of the kind then, which, handing up 
to the bench and jury, he pointed to 
the fact that the moon did not rise un- 
til three o’clock in the morning, just 
three hours and a half after the robbery 
had been committed. The result of this 
exposure was, that the judge charged in 
favour of the prisoner; and the jury, 
without a moment’s delay, acquitted 
him, and he was discharged instantly 
from the dock, and mounting his horse, 
which Brecknock, as we shall show 
below, had ready prepared in the court 
for him, he went forth, of course 
to prey on the public as heretofore. 
The way in which Brecknock managed 
his acquittal spoke well, at least, for 
his Seer: With the money fur- 
nished by his client, he got a new 
edition of nea Almanack printed, 
exactly like the one published, in which 
nothing but the year’s /unations were 
changed ; and he, moreover, had the 
precaution to have half-a-dozen copies 
distributed through the court, to be 
ready for inspection in case any one 
expressed u doubt of the exactitude of 
the one handed to the jury. A few 
days afterwards the Recorder detected 
the imposition ; but the highwayman 
was on the road, and the solicitor, of 
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course, was not answerable for the mis- 
‘ prints of an almanack.* 
Some time after this Brecknock, 
turning political writer, changed his 
name from Timothy to Timoleon, and, 
at the period of the change of Ministry, 
when Lord Bute turned out the great 
Earl of Chatham, he wrote a bitter 
poem, called “the Bloodhounds,” in 
which he abuses Wilkes, Horne, and 
Churchill, in unmeasured terms, and 
raises the court favourite and minister 
sord Bute, up to the skies. Some say 
he was well paid for this effusion ; 
others that the minister gave him not 
even thanks ; it certainly, from the 
specimens we have read, did not deserve 
that any one should, in future, desire 
to retain such a poetical advocate. 
The following is one of the stanzas of 
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this tasteful effusion of well bestowed 
praise and blame : — 
Them to succeed, a statesman came, 
So free from vice, so void of blame, 
So much above man’s level ; 
One might mistake him for a god, 
[i. e. Lord Bute} 
Descending from his bright abode 
To rid us of the devil. 
[i. «. Lord Chatham) |) 


Brecknock next tried his hand at 
prose, and brought out a pamphlet, en. 
titled * Le Droit de Roi,” in which he 
carried out the divine right of kings, 
the irresponsibility of their power, 
their right to impose taxes and dis. 
pense with parliaments in a way that 
was unheard of since the Revolution; 
and which even exceeded the assump. 
tions of a Lestrange or a Mainwaring, 


Raed hetctpipliintimanentnaenheretcmens edt ote eck nee os 5 

* Asa specimen of the ingenuity and ability of this person, we may as well give his 
speech on the trial ; — 

« My Lords, and Gentlemen of the Jury, 

“TI have not the least doubt on my mind that this man is innocent, though he stands 
here under very untoward circumstances,— inasmuch as though he was in bed, and at 
home at his lodgings at the time the robbery was committed, yet he can prove the fact 
on no other testimony than that of his wife, (and I know what little regard is paid to 
the testimony of wives witnessing for their husbands,) and of a child of five years of 
age, who is too young to be admitted to take an oath. Moreover, I do not seek to 
impeach the veracity of the prosecutor ; his character is too well established. I say I 
have not the least doubt of the fact of n1s being robbed in the way sworn to; nor dol 
attempt to controvert the circumstance of the coachman following the robber ; still I 
rest confident that the prisoner at the bar is not the person who committed the rob- 
bery. With respect to the identity of the horse, I feel that that is quite out of the 
question ; and will assert that a horse seen by night cannot be easily known in day- 
light, and at the distance of five weeks. There is scarcely an instance of a horse so 
singularly marked that others cannot be found marked likewise ; and, as a proof, there 
are now four horses, which the sheriff has been good enough to allow me to have at 
hand ; they are in the Old Bailey yard, standing together with the prisoner's horse, 
of which the witnesses for the prosecution are so very certain; and if the three 
witnesses agree in selecting, separately, the prisoner's horse from the rest, I will ac 
quiesce in his guilt. But, my Lords, and Gentlemen of the Jury, I have more to urge 
in respect of the alleged identity of the Man.. The prosecutor, no doubt, is impelled 
by a love of justice, but this love carries a man sometimes into an extremity of zeal. 
The coachman may also have a love fur justice; but, when it is taken into consider- 
ation that the conviction of the prisoner will entitle him toa reward of 401, the court 
and jury may be disposed to look with jealousy on his testimony as interested in the 
conviction, The footman having heard some particulars sworn to by the prosecutor 
and his fellow-servant, may believe what they say to be so true, as to join in the same 
story. The three witnesses all have deposed that they remember the prisoner's face 
from having seen it so clearly at the time of the robbery, by means of the strong light 
of the moon. Now, I have one witness that will undoubtedly set aside even this 
concurrence of evidence. It is, indeed, an uninterested witness, —a silent witness, — 
yet one that will speak home to the conviction of thé whole jury, — it is Ryder’s Al- 
manack!!! Yes, my Lords on the bench, and ye, Gentlemen of the Jury, I pass this 
almanack into your hands, and thereby you will see, at once, how utterly impossible it 
was that the witnesses could have sv seen the prisoner by the light of the moon; for 
you will observe that, on the night of this robbery, namely, the eighteenth of Oc- 
tober — the moon did not rise until sixteen minutes after three in the morning, — con- 
sequently, it could not have given light at half-past eleven. And if the witnesses are 
found to be mistaken in stich a capital point of their evidence, no part of it can affect 
the prisoner. My Lords and Gentlemen, I rest assured of his acquittal.” 
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This absurd production of an obscure 
man would have sunk, unnoticed and 
harmless into its deserved oblivion, had 
not a writer of the name of Dodd, who 
conducted a periodical entitled the 
« Tribune of the People,” called public 
attention to it and challenged punish- 
ment for its author. Whereupon the 
House of Lords takes the matter up, 
yotes it a wicked and dangerous libel 
on the constitution, and orders it to be 
burned by the common hangman, — 
which was, in due form done ; and its 
author, unprotected by the prime minis- 
ter, is obliged to fly and hide himself 
until the public indignation is over- 
past. It was in this obscurity, and after 
somé years, that a new change came 
éver the spirit of the man; and he 
emerges again, no longer an infidel, a 
debauchee, a knavish advocate for 
thieves and cut-throats,— but a re- 
ligious enthusiast, holding the Bible in 
his hand, and urging his tenets with 
all the vigour of an active intellect and 
the ardour of a fresh fanatick. And, to 
make himself more conspicuous, he lets 
his beard grow, assumes a peculiar 
dress, makes bread and vegetables his 
only food, and, staff in hand and bare- 
headed, he goes forth to promulgate 
his creed ; and, if we are to believe 
what ia reported of him, this creed, or 
rather bundle of creeds, was a congeries 
of almost all the mischievous and of- 
fensive heresies that ever were broached 
by the ascetics of the East, or the 
scholastics of the West. He asserted 
the metempsychosis of Pythagoras, 
maintained the millennium, and that he 
would reign 1000 years with Christ on 
earth; took up the opinions of the 
Purists, that he was impeccable, and 
that nothing he did was sin; that 
revenge was nobleness of soul; that 
the Devil was wholly driven out of 
him, and that his body was the tem- 
ple of the Holy Spirit. Were we not 
sure that men holding altogether as 
absurd dogmas have been listened to 
and followed in England, it might be 
said it was impossible for Brecknock to 
get a hearing. That he was heard 
there is no doubt; that he had not 
many followers did not arise from the 
wickedness or absurdity of his creed, 
but from the impropriety of his pre- 
vious life: for we may rest assured, 
that when the Devil desires to forge a 
heresy, and make it pass current with 
the’ world, the utterer of the base coin 
must appear with: clean hands at any 


rate. All heresiarchs, therefore, have 
been what the world calls HOLY men ; 
their piety has served as the passport 
for their falsehoods ; the messenger of 
darkness so wins his way as an angel of 
light. While Brecknock was thus 
endeavouring to get anotoriety—which 
was the longing of ‘his soul, by his 
new religious ways and appearance,— 
a notoriety which failed, as we have 
just said, to lead to honour and accept- 
ance,—George Robert Fitzgerald, who 
knew him some yeuare before in London, 
and aware of his legal abilities, had 
asked him there to accompany him to 
Ireland, now feeling an increased need 
of some aid, to protect himself and pro- 
perty from the machinations of his 
brother, and the clever proceedings 
of M‘Donnell, repeats the invitation ; 
and, in order to secure Brecknock’s 
services, he offers him an asylum for 
the remainder of his days, and furnishes 
him with ample funds for his journey. 

The season was winter, the weather 
severe, when, about the year 1782, 
Brecknock set out from London for 
Holyhead. The coach having six 
persons inside, could only accommo- 
date Brecknock with a seat in the’ bas- 
ket ; and when it came to snow, there 
was adebate amongst those within, whe- 
ther they might not, by a little com- 
pression, find room for the yy man 
without, who, though outlandish in his 
attire, had the language and address of a 
gentleman. To this all acceded, but a 
middle-aged lady, who, in all the maid- 
enish firmness of ene whose good 
nature had long ago withered away on 
the virgin-thorn, declared she could by 
no means ride in the same coach with 
one who had such a mischievous beard. 
The elder, therefore, had to bide the 
storm as best he could. He was, how- 
ever, permitted, a great. concession in 
those times, to eat his meat with the 
inside gentry ; and it was observed 
that, though he eat nothing but veget- 
ables, and drank nothing but water, he 
paid and was allowed so to do—thé 
maiden saying nothing, in this respert, 
tothe contrary—his full share of the bills 
along the road. 

And now, after six long days, they 
are safe at the Head; and, as was 
most common,—which we have found to 
our own tiresome experience,—there 
there was a head wind aguinst the sail- 
ing of pr oar and ull —_ at the 
me of the innkeeper of that ,, 
eave and except Mr’ Breckaock, whe 
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took lodgings for himself. And one 
day, .as his fellow travellers were 
warming . their heels—not cooling 
them—up and down the delightful 
town of Holyhead, they observed 
a quarter of Welch mutton and 
sundry flaggons of ale going into 
Brecknock’s lodgings ; when, desirous 
as they were—and why should n’t they 
—to detect the old Pythagorean hypo- 
crite, they, by and by, burst into his 
parlour, expecting to find the old cur- 
mudgeon feasting on flesh to his secret 
heart’s content ; when, lo! there were a 
number of paupers sitting round the 
table, and partaking of the meat and 
ale, while Brecknock was sitting at a 
side-table by himself.eating and drinking 
as Adam did—his food—vegetables, his 
drink—water. The truth is, that this 
eccentric man was always singularly 
generous; and now that he had, and 
that decidedly—and we believe con- 
scientiously—given up the lust of the 
flesh and the lust of the eye, he was 
ready to give all he could gain to feed 
the poor. What an anomaly was he— 
what a congeries of contradictions do 
we thus find in one man! We have 
nothing more to record of Brecknock, 
until we approach the crisis of our 
story. 

But we have another individual we 
think it worth while to notice, as ex- 
traordinary in himself, and us connected 
with the fate of our hero. 

Andrew Craig. or as he was called 
in Mayo, Scotch Andrew ; for the Con- 
naught people not being able to dis- 
tinguish the dialect of the North-East 
of Ireland from that of Scotland, cre- 
dited Culedonia with the worthy. 
But Carrickfergus acknowledges him 
as -born within her strongest walls ;, for 
he was the son of a turnkey aud builiff 
of that ancient pile,—once a fortress, 
now a prison,—and his father was well 
known to the sorrow and dismay of 
many there, as Jack the Tripper. But 
whether this same cognomen was given 
to the worthy sire from his unwedded 
mother being often found tripping, or 
from his father’s mode of apprehending 
his victims in the way of tripping up 
their heels,.Mr. M‘Skimmin, the his- 
torian of Carrickfergus, has left unde- 
cided. All we can declare, with cer- 
tainty, respecting his youth is, that he 
was apprenticed to a blacksmith and 
farrier. And certuinly a forge is a fit 
college for the perfection of a knave. 
Here; on ‘the-anvil: of idleness, gos- 
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siping, and horsejockeying, may-be 

worked off a ready oat The a 
Jack the Tripper passed from hence as 
aright merry, astute, and accomplished 
horseboy, into the service of sundry 
Antrim squires in succession ; and as 
he moved along, from one place to 
another,—for Andrew was a rover— 
he acquired a knowledge of the good 
points of a horse, and the weak points of 
a man, that made him a knowing blade, 
And with him knowledge was power ; 
but it was power to do mischief to 
others, and procure pleasure for him. 
self. But Andrew's mischief was, in 
his younger days, mixed up with fun, 
The feline genus in youth is prone to 
playfulness, and a young man-tiger, 
taught to be trickish in a forge, might 
be very sportive. There are sundry 
stories handed down of this mixture in 
Andrew's character. One or two may 
suffice. He had passed into the ser- 
vice of a testy old gentleman, who, 
knowing his tendency to misdemean- 
our, but aware of his cleverness, 
was desirous, by strictness, and by ful- 
lowing up transgression with certain pu- 
nishment, to bring about the reformu- 
tion of the scupegrace. But this had 
the very contrary effect upon the cai- 
tiff ; it set him on schemes of revenge 
rather than on resolutions of amend- 
ment. And to this effect, knowing, as he 
did, that the old master was very hob- 
byhorsical, very obstinate, and that with 
him money was as trash, when opposed 
to the attainment of what he desired ; 
on a day, when the old squire attended 
an auction, and had fixed his faney 
on a high-bred cow in calf, and when 
the animal was put up for sale, Andrew, 
taking his positionin the crowd, as far 
as possible from his master, bid away 
against him, and so, by over-bidding, 
raised the price, so that the master had 
the honour of having the beast knocked 
down to him at treble her proper price. 
Well, the cow is brought home, and, for 
security, placed in a meadow directly 
under the window of the old man’s bed- 
chamber ; and night after night he used 
to get up to watch the calving of the 
dear animal. Andrew, aware of this, 
learns to imitate the lowing of a calf; 
and, on a certain dark night, he puts 
his talent into use, and the old gentle- 
man, hearing the long-expected sound, 
rises from bed, comes forth into the 
field in his night-gown and slippers; 
and Andrew creeps on before him, still 


imitating the calf, until -he lodges; fo 
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the night, the poor old gentleman up 
to his hips in a bog that was in the 
Jower part of the field. 

On another occasion he accompanied 
his muster to the house of a friend ; 
when one evening, seeing through the 
window the two old gentlemen enjoying 
their wine, he determines he shall have 
wine too. So hesteals into the kitchen, 
brings out a lighted coal of turf,and run- 
ning with it rapidly about the house,—-it 
at the same time casting off sparks, he 
cries out, “Fire, fire!” The gentle- 
men in the parlour, hearing this out- 
ery, and seeing the sparks, rush out of 
the house; and as they come out, 
Andrew rushes in, and drinks off the 
best. part of the decanter of claret. 
But this was not done so cleverly as to 
elude detection : accordingly his mas- 
ter, informed of it, pursuant to his usual 

ctice, determined to defer punish- 
ment until he should inflict it with all 
coolness when at home. 

On their return, therefore, Andrew, 
who knew what was in store for him, 
awaits his doom with no small terror 
and watchfulness, and he sets one of 
his master’s sons (a boy he has initi- 
ated into all the science of the stable), 
to find out how he was to be punished ; 
aud he is made acquainted that ona 
certain morning, just at cock-crow, his 
master will come into his bed-room, 
and with a cudgel will set about the 
castigation. Andrew, therefore, rises 
out of bed, ties his night-cap on the 
top of his bolster, makes the bolster 
appear in the bed as like himself as 
possible ; and then creeps. under it, and 
awaits the coming of the avenger. So, 
by and by, in rushes the old gentle- 
man, and seeing what he supposed to 
be. Andrew, he, while stating why he 
unishes, sets about to belabour the 

Ister, while Andrew, from beneath, 
cries out imploringly ; but by and by, 
gradually dropping his voice, he seems 
as unable to complain any longer; and 
then the old man, who was in fact a 
tender, compassionate person, fearing 
that he had done too much, hastens 
to tell his two sons, whom he called 
up, that he feared Andrew had got the 
cholic, from the terrible grouns he 
heard him utter, and he gave them 
some brandy to bring to him to ease 
him of his pains. In the meantime 
Andrew had got into bed, and when 
the young men came in, there he lay 
moaning, as very bad, entirely. And 


now the. sons approach. the,.bed, and 
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are greatly alirmed ;' but Andrew soon 
re-assures them, and tells them how he 
had eluded their old father, but never- 
theless he would have his revenge on 
him ; and he moreover said, that if 
they would not favour him in helping 
to pass the joke on the father, hie 
would go and tell every wild and 
wicked act that, under his stable-train- 
ing, they had lately been guilty of. 
The boys, of course, accede to Andrew's 
conditions, when he assured them that 
no injury whatever to their father was 
to follow the scheme. Accordingly, 
by and by a report is spread through 
the house that poor Andrew is very 
bad—that he feels something inward is 
hurt—that he strongly accuses the 
master of being the cause of his great 
suffering ; and the poor master spends 
the whole night in great distress, and 
he hears with utter dismay in the 
morning, that Andrew is no more; 
and, as men are not very anxious to 
look upon the body of one in whose 
death they feel they have been instru- 
mental, the master wen’t venture near 
the body, but orders that every thing 
shall be done to give -him a: decent 
burial, and in those times a decent 
burial involved a merry wake. So 
in the barn Andrew is laid out, the 
young men being privy to the joke; and 
there, while he lies as stiff and quiet as 
he can—smoking, drinking, dancing, 
and all kinds of jollity go on, until 
towards midnight, when,the old women 
that sat around the corpse being stupi- 
fied enough with whiskey and tobacco, 
the young accomplices of Andrew 
contrived to go round amongst them 
and sew their petticoats together. And 
now the witching hour of midnight is 
come, and stories of ghosts, banshees, 
and witches are told; and even the 
dancers give over footing it on the 
floor; to hear ‘of one who was allowed 
to come back from the tomb to warn 
of the woes that attend the wicked in 
the place where the fire is not quenched 
—when up starts Andrew from the 
table on which he was stretched, and 
casting a terrific glance around—bhe ut- 
ters a moan, as one under horrible- 
agony. Universal confusion takes place 
—all rush to the door—all stick toge- 
ther in the pass, and tumble over each 
other. The old women that, till now, sat 
so soberly round the corpse, try, to rise 
and make off, as well as the rest, but 
cannot ; the first that has rjsen, findi 

she. is fastened to her neighbour, a 
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supposing that she won't let her go, 
gives her a blowin the face ; the other 
feeling herself in the same predica- 
ment, returns the compliment ; and now 
anger gets the better of terror, and 
even the ghost is forgot ; and, while ail 
the hags are on the offensive with 
teeth, nails, and claws, Andrew and 
the bove return to their rooms, and 
laugh themselves to sleep at the fun 
they had produced. 

Of course, the old gentleman, not 
wishing any longer to retain such an 
instructor for his children, in the forg- 
ing of fun, and not liking the ridicule 
of this particular adventure, dismissed 
him next day. It certainly is not our 
intention to biographize in this way 
farther ; enouch it is to state that An- 
drew joined the Hearts of Steel, and 
why should'nt he ? and when that 
Association was broken up, he con- 
trived to escape, and then passed from 
the service of a Mr. Lumbert, in the 
county of Antrim, to that of his cousin 
of the same name, in the county of 
Galway ; and next to that of a Mr. 
Borke. where happening to wound him- 
self serio sly while out duck shooting, 
he felt contrite for past delinquencies, 
Being in a Roman catholic country, 
and assured by those around him that 
a priest was the surest hand at making 
a clean breast, he requested the attend- 
ance of one, and casting himself into the 
bosom of the Church, that most indul- 


self as he thought best for his awful 
transition. He subsequently passed 
into the service of Sir Henry Lynch 
Blosse, where he conducted himself 
so well, and was such an excellent 
huntsman, groom, and starter of game 
that when Sir Henry gave up his 
hounds, and his desire for hunting, 
on parting with Andrew, he made 
him a present of his pack of hounds 
and his two hunters. Having sold 
these, this notorious person passed into 
the service of George Robert Fitz« 
gerald, From what we have stated, it 
would seem that he was just the cle. 
ver, bold, loose-principled man that 
George Robert wanted. 

Having thus made our readers ac. 
quainted with the characters of the 
principal persons engaged in the closing 
scenes of Fitzgerald’s career, we must 
now narrate, and that as briefly as may 
be, the catastrophe. We have found 
how Fitzgerald had been thwarted in his 
schemes, wounded in his self-esteem, 
deprived of what he considered his 
property ; and, what was worse than all, 
outrivalled in what he sought as the 
object of his fond ambition, by Mister 
Pat. Randal M‘Donnell. Leagued, as 
this man was, with his father and brother 
against him, we find him not only their 
urgent adviser, but their active coad- 
jutor in every attempt, whether by 
legal proceedings or factious and open 
violence to get the better of him.* Even 
as his blood-relation, these hostilities 


gent mother of sinners, he prepared him- 


* The frequency of duels and the constant eccupation of pistolling, stabbing, and 
wounding, must have generated a blood-thirstiness and a recklessness in injuring each 
other, that led on from homicide to murder. Though there can be no excuse for Fitz- 
gerald, and it must be allowed, that the malignant way in which he brooded over and 
contrived the shooting of M‘Donnell. constituted him the worst of murderers—though 
he was not personally engaged in the deed—and even suppose he plotted it so as to be 
done in consequence of a rescue, yet, if oaths are to be all credited, we find from the 
following deposition, that M+Donnell set him the example; and if the attorney 
had perpetrated what he had contrived, he would have exchanged fates with his rival, 
“The deposition of Martin Reddington, late servant of Patrick Randal M‘Don- 
nell. 

« That on Friday the 22d of September last, as this deponent was returning from 
Rockfield, in the said county, he met with said Patrick Randal M‘Donnell, near the 
house of Turlough, in said county aforesaid; at which time the said Patrick Randal 
M‘Donnell hired this deponent as a servant, and brought deponent into the house of 
Turlough, aforesaid, where George Fitzgerald, Esq. the elder, Charles Lionel Fitz 
gerald, Esq. with several others, were preparing guns, blunderbusses, swords, and & 
great quantity of powder, ball, swanshots and slugs; and that the said George Fits 
gerald, Charles Lionel Fitzgerald, and several others of them declared that they were 
very glad to see deponent, as they said they had business enough for this deponent, 
and thus mentioned ‘ The more the better.’ Deponent saith, that on Friday the 22d 
je saw a great number of cattle in the dogkennel, near the said George Fitzgerald's 
house, in. Turlough, aforesaid, the property of George Robert. Fitzgerahl, Esq., which 
had been tabion 1 dhe Ouch of CharJés Lionel Fitzgerald, Esq. phkespat 
*" « Peponent saith; that on Wédnetday and Thursday, thé 27th and 28th of September 
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assamed a more aggravated character ; 
and their properties being almost in 


juxta position, made the occasions for 


mutual criminations more frequent, and 
the chances of collision more numerous. 
It is, then, easy to conceive how such 
aggravations working on a haughty, 
imperious man, biassed by an here- 
ditary derangement, whose type was, 
inagreat measure, family pride ; might, 
jn the absence of sound Christian 
principle ; in default of those adjust- 
ments and checks which true reli- 
gion might have provided him, have 
chafed and festered his soul into that 
malignity that made the destruction of 
his universal and everywhere enemy, 
his being’s end and aim. But it may be 
asked, why did he not seek an honor- 
able quarrel with the man he hated,— 


his bane, in what would’ have heen: 
counted the fair way of aduel; to joiu 
issue in which it would seem that 
M‘Donnell would have been nothing 
loath. But no doubt Fitzgerald looked: 
down, or affected to do so, on the man, 
though his blood-relation. - The Geral- 
dine desired to consider him his infe- 
rior, and he would not cross swords or 
level pistols with an attorney. At all 
events, though on one occasion thep 
were on pistolling ground together, 
where two angry doctors chose to pre- 
scribe bullets instead of pills for one ans 
other,and he and another fire-eater acted 
as friends to Poticaries, who, in the 
Connaught way, desired to show they 
were Tam Marti quam Mercurio, yet 
then no duel took place ; Fitzgerald only 
demeaned himself by outrageous abuse 


theatres, an 


why did he not try to rid himself of of M‘Donnell.* At all events, they 


last, there were a great many people employed, with crow-irons and sledges, and several 
implements iu making spike-holes in the gables and other parts in the dwelling house 
and offices of said house of Turlough aforesaid, in order to fire at said George Robert 
Fitzgerald, Esq. and his people, in case he or they should offer to come near said 
house, for the purpose of replevying the said George Robert Fitzyerald’s cattle. That 
on Thursday the 28th of September last, this ceponent saw said George Robert Fitzs 
gerald, accompanied by others, come towards the house with a paver in his band, 
which this deponent understood to be a replevin, and which he delivéred to a man 
unarmed, and desired it to be given to Charles Lionel Fitzgerald ; but before said man 
could come over the bridge, which is near the house, this deponent heard said Charles 
Lionel Fitzgerald Esq. cry out to the men in the house and offices, ‘ Fire away my 
boys ;’ on which there was a general discharge from windows and spike-holes both of 
house and offices, of guns and blunderbusses; that during the continuation of the fire, 
Patrick Randal M+Donnell charged one gun with swanshots, and afterwards he put 
in a ball, which he said he would keep until he got a fair shot at G. Robert Fitz- 
gerald, Esq. ; and he frequently rubbed his hands and swore by he hoped he 
should soon be happy by having a good shot at said George Robert Fitzgerald, Esq. 
That after the replevin was by force executed, said Patrick Randal M+Donnell often 
lamented he had not got a good shot at said George Robert Fitzgerald, Esq., as he 
was sure he would have killed him.” 

* Fitzgerald’s courage was of a very uncertain character, for though he was’ often 
known to have shown great bravery and subsequent generosity in duels and rencontres, 
yet on some occasions he acted a sly, scheming, and overreaching part ; would take a 
dirty advantage, and, as the phrase is, show the white feather, In his conduct towards 
Mr. Bate, to which allusion is slightly made in the first part of this article, he behaved 
(as'we have been, within these few days, informed by one who knew the parties,) in a 
manner, incredibly insolent and cowardly. The Rev. Mr. Bate was one of those weeds 
that sometimes spring up in an endowed church ; and who, growing up therein but to do 
no good and some mischief, ought to be speedily plucked out, Like the Abbés in the Gal- 
lican church, a set of men have been found in the English, who, entering the profession 
for the sake of its loaves and fishes, being disappointed in their speculations, withdraw 
in disgust from its laborious duties, resort to London or elsewhere, there hanging loose 
00 society ; for by an impolitic law (as we think it) the presbyters of the English church 
are not eligible to other learned professions, therefore, though a man at twenty-four 
may become a priest, there is for him no doeus penitenti@; and the tinctorial adage is 
true, that though any colour may dye black, black cannot be turned into any other. 
So it was with Mr. Bate; unsuitable for the profession he had hastily adopted, and 
yet incapable of engaging in another, he had no space for his talents, except that of a 
pedagogue or a contributor to the periodical press ; and choosing the latter, he became 

clever editor of the Morning Post, 

gehoning this occupation as a livelihood, asa man of pleasure he frequented the 

became the companion of actresses, to whom he was not only acceptable 
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never fought ; and still George Robert 
was heard to say that the same coun- 
try should not and must not contain 
them both. And therefore, when ona 
certain day M‘ Donnell was passing from 
Castlebar to his house at Chancery 
Hall, he was shot at, and wounded in 
the leg. The wounded man himself, as 
well as most of the people, ascribed this 
attempt at assassination, without any 
doubt, to the procurement of Fitzgerald. 
Alarmed al vengeful at this outrage, 
M‘Donnell used every means to detect 
the actual instigator, and to this 
purpose he had one Murphy, a retainer 
of Fitzgerald, arrested, and for twenty 
days, while he was kept in jail, used 
every means to induce him to come 
forward to impeach his employer— 
Murphy, however, either would not, 
or could not be induced to criminate 
his landlord, and he was discharged 
without trial. And now it came to 
Fitzgerald’s turn to act. Taking up 
the cause of Murphy, he gets in- 
formations drawn and sworn before a 
Mr. O’Mealy, a magistrate, for the 
false imprisonment and cruel treatment 
of Murphy, and upon these procures a 
warrant for M‘Donnell’s and others’ 
committal. For some time, owing to 
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M‘Donnell’s confinement with his sore 
leg, this warrant could not be executed, 
But Fitzgerald, having a spy in his 
rival’s house, and being by him in. 
formed that, on a certain day, he, Gal- 
lagher, and Hipson, would proceed 
from Custlebar to Chancery Hall, 
taking this epee M‘Donnell 
was beset on his return home, by a 
large faction, led on by Fitzgerald; 
and it was in vain for him to take shelter 
in a house, or to hide himself in a heap 
of malt. He is discovered, dragged out, 
and, placed on horseback, and brought 
with his companions to Turlough 
House. In vain M:Donnell required 
to be brought into Castlebar, or to the 
nearest magistrate, in order to procure 
bail. Fitzgerald refused, on pretence of 
the lateness of the evening, and that 
there might be a rescue. On this oc 
casion George Robert acted with his 
usual arrogance and imprudence: for, 
finding a priest in the house whither 
M‘Donnell had retreated, and this cler- 
gyman having, as became him, used ex- 
ertions to have the weak and infirm man 
protected and enlarged, Fitzgerald or- 
dered him to be tied up and made prison- 
er; and it was not until remonstrated 
with, by some of his staunchest retainers, 


for his conversational powers, but for his good looks and fine person. 
evening in Vauxhall with a fine woman, one of the most admired at that time on the 
stage, Fitzgerald, strolling with two young officers of the Guards, met them ; and 
Fitzgerald, evidently for the purpose of reckless insult, put up his glass and ‘peered 
into the lady’s face, in a way that Bate at once took notice of, and demanded his name 


Walking one 


and address. This the other refused with an insolent banter, and walked away. Bate 
being a high-spirited man, and not considering that his cassock should be any obstacle 
to himself or protection to others, was casting about how he might find out who the 
persons were who insulted him, when he was waited on in his lodgings by the two 
officers, who said that they came to demand satisfaction on the part of their Irish 
friend, for the insulting language Mr. Bate had used. ‘ Why,” says Bate, « I was 
doing all I could to find you out, in order to demand the same from you.” Well,” 
suid the young Guardsmen, “ you see we are before you; and now, sir, we have to 
tell you that our Irish friend you have insulted, according to the fashion of that part 
of Ireland he comes from, always fights as a boxer, and therefore it is in that way he 
will engage you.” “ Oh; very well,” said Bate, (now Bate happened to be not only 
a very strong man, but one of the best pugilists in London), « I will fight the fellow 
in any way.” Accordingly, time and place were fixed ; and, at the hour, the officers 
appeared on the ground with a stout Irish chairman that Fitzgerald had procured, and 
he was passed off on Bate as the Irish gentleman that desired satisfaction. So to it 
they fell, and, before long, Bate so punished the chairman that he lay on the ground, 
and swore he would have no more of it, And now, young gentlemen,” said Bate, 
turning himself to the officers, “as I have settled your Hibernian friend, I insist 
that either one or both of you shall fight me in the way that gentlemen ought to settle 
their disputes. I have brought pistols, so let one or other of you take up your ground.” 
This the officers declined ; and, along with Fitzgerald, who was there in disguise, 
they quitted the field, and left Bate to crow over them. Fitzgerald left Londwn for Ire- 
land ; Bate found out the officers’ names, and published the whole transaction in his 
newspaper. The consequence of this publishing wa, that it was signified to the 
Guardsmen that they must sell out; and they did so accordingly. Mr. Bate, subse 


quently became, by inheritance, possessed of a large fortune; and was made a baronet 
by George the Third. } * ’ 
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that he consented to let go the priest. 
Why, if George Robert intended that 
M:Donnell should have been murdered, 
he did not order him to be destroyed 
when he took refuge in this house, and 
when he was detected in his hiding- 
place, and when it could not be proved 
that there was not offered such resist- 
ance as might authorize their being put 
to death, seems extraordinary. We, 
from this and other circumstances, are 
induced to suspect that, though Fitz- 
gerald’s object was, certainly, the death 
of his rival, it was not in the way of 
direct assussination. The mode he 
desired to bring it about was in the 
scuffle which he foresaw would take 
place if a rescue were attempted ; 
and in order to bring about that rescue 
he brought him to Turlough, and there 
kept him for the night ; aware that 
M:Donunell’s friends in Custlebar, but 
three miles off, being made acquainted 
with his caption, would come out in 
force in the morning, and make the at- 
tempt to get him out of his hands. 
Expecting this to be done, Brecknock, 
who acted all through as the law ad- 
viser, is brought forth to read out of 
-some law book, that it is lawful, in case 


of arescue, to put prisoners to death. 
Such determined fellows as Scotch 
Andrew, Fulton, &c. &c., being primed 
with this authority, were ready for the 
work of the morning. During the 
night the three prisoners were kept in 


aroom by themselves, M*‘Douunell is 
allowed a bed, which he accepts of, but 
refuses all offers of refreshment. In 
the morning the three are sent forward, 
under a strong escort of Fitzgerald’s 
men, of which Scotch Andrew is the 
Jeader: M*‘Donnell mounted, and a 
man leading his horse ; Gallagher and 
Hipson tied together. Not tar from 
Turlough, and passing along the Park, 
shots were fired from the other side of 
the wall, and a man wounded ; and, as 
some say, another was killed. Upon this, 
by the orders of Craig, the prisoners 
are fired on. Hipson falls dead; 
M‘Donnell, wounded in the arm, rides 
on, but is stopped at a little bridge by 
@ man that was cutting timber ; and 
this gives time to Scotch Andrew to 
Come up, who remorselessly, whilst the 
poor gentleman implores his coimpas- 
sion, shoots him through the head. In 
the mean time, Gallagher, the other 
prisoner, being but slightly wounded, 
throws himself into a ditch, and pre- 
ends to be dead; but, by and by, is 
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taken, and brought up to Turlough 
House, Now, it strikes us, that if 
Fitzgerald and Brecknock were de- 
cided and accomplished murderers, 
they would and ought to have put Gal- 
lagher, when again in their power, to 
death. He was the only witness 
against them,—all the others present 
at the slaughter were of their own 
party : but he remained quite safe (and 
the only thing said to him was by 
Brecknock, who coolly told him he 
would be severely punished for bringing 
about the rescue,) until the coroner, his 
brother, came out with regular troops, 
volunteers, and an immense mob from 
Castlebar. 

As depending on his accuracy, and 
considering that the scene is not only 
truly but graphically described, what 
follows we give in Mr. Archdeacon’s 
words : — 


“ Brecknock was for remaining, as 
with the calmness of conscious innucence, 
and boldly demanding a warrant against 
Gallagher and others. This opinion, 
however, did not agree with Fitzgerald’s 
own, who justly dreaded the fury of the 
volunteers and the populace, with whom 
M: Donnell had been so popular. Neither 
did it coincide with that of the Rev. Mr. 
Heury, the Presbyterian clergyman of 
Turlough, who had been latterly a resi- 
dent in the house, and was now wringing 
his hands in wild alarm for what had 
occurred. This gentleman’s horse was 
at the door, and he strongly urged George 
Robert to mount and ride, for his life, 
out of the country altogether, till the 
powerful intercession he could command 
might be made for him. In compliance 
with this advice, which entirely coincided 
with his own opinion, it-is stated that he 
made several attempts to mount; but 
that, splendid a horseman as he was, — 
whether through nervous excitement, 
guilty terrors, or the restiveness of the 
animal, he was unable to attain the saddle, 
and, in consequence, obliged to fly into 
the house again, as the military were 
announced to be approaching near. . It 
is also generally asserted that the Rev. 
Mr. Ellison, who headed the soldiers, 
sent them on to Gurthnefullagh, without 
halting them at Turlough, where he him- 
self stopped. Were this circumstance 
even true, however, Fitzgerald gained bus 
a short respite by it, as the volunteers, 
with many of the populace, came fu- 
riously up immediately after; and, some 
of them being placed about the house, 
the remainder entered to search and pil- 
lage it. Brecknock aud Fulton were 
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immediately captured, but, after ransack- 
ing every corner and crevice more than 
once without finding him, the volunteers 
were beginning to think that Fitzgerald 
must have effected his escape before 
their arrival, —when one of them, forcing 
open a clothes chest in a lower apartment, 
discovered him among a heap ot bed- 
clothes in his place of concealment. 
* What do you want, you ruffian?’ he 
asked, on finding himself detected. ‘« To 
dbrag ye, like a doy’s head, to a bonfire,’ 
replied another volunteer named Morran, 
a powerful man, who seized him, at the 
same time, by the breast, and drew him 
forth by main force. A pistol was now 
presented at him by a third to take sum- 
mary vengeance ; but a comrade snapped 
it from his hands, asking if there was not 
marder enough already? ‘* What mercy 
did himself or his murdherers show to 
those every way their betthers?’ + Well, 
let them pay for that on the gallows, but 
let us be no murdhberers: Jet us give him 
up to the law.’ He was accordingly 
hauled out to the front of the house, 
where perceiving Mr. Ellison, he ex- 
claimed, + Ellison, will you allow me to 
be handled thus by such rabble?” Mr, 
Ellison's response to this saved him from 
further molestation for a time; and ex- 
ertions were then made to withdraw the 


pillagers from the wholesale plundering 


they were practising within. One fellow 
had girded his loins with linen almost as 
fine as Holland,—so fine that he managed 
to make some hundred yards fit round his 
body without being much observable, An- 
other, among other valuables, made him- 
self master of the duellist’s diamond- 
battoned cuat; while a third contrived 
to appropriate to himself all the jewels, 
valued to avery high amount, In short, 
80 entire were the spoliation and destruc- 
tion, that, before sunset, not a single pane 
of glass was left in the windows, The 
remainder of those implicated in the mur- 
ders were speedily apprehended, except 
Craig, who escaped for the time, but was 
taken soon after near Dublin. We must 
now pause in order to su-tain our charac- 
ter as an accurate chronicler, to relate an 
act as unprecedented as lawless, and as 
terrible as the most terrible of Fitz 
gerald’s own. He was alone on the night 
of his capture, in the room assigned to 
him in the gaol, It was not a telon’s 
apartment, but was guarded on the ont- 
side by two armed soldiers, lest he should 
make any desperate attempt to escape. 
It was some hours after night-fall that 
Clarke, the then sub-sheriff, removed one 
of those sentinels to another portion of the 
prison, where he stated he required his 
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presence. They had scarcely disappeared 
when the remaining soldier, M+Beth (act 
cording to his owa after account) wag 
knocked down, and his musket take 
from him; while the door was burst 
open, and a number of men, all armed 
with pistols, sword-canes, and the senti- 
nel’s musket, commenced a furious and 
deadly attack on Fitzgerald, who, though 
totally unarmed, made a most extraordi. 
nary defence, Several shots were diss 
charged rapidly at him, — one of whick 
lodged in his thigh, while another broke 
a ring on the finger of one of his hands, 
which he put up to change the direction 
of the ball, He was then collared by 
John Gallagher, one of the assailants, and 
a powerful man, and, while struggling in 
his grip, thrust at with blades and bayonets, 
one of the former of which broke in the 
fleshy part of his arm. The latter, too, 
in forcing out two ot his teeth, had its 
point broken, and was thereby prevented 
from passing through his throat. After 
having freed himself, by great exertions, 
from Gallagher’s grasp, he was next as- 
saulted with musquet-stock, pisto!-butts, 
and the candlestick, which had beea 
seized by one of the assailants who gavé 
the candle to a boy to hold. By one of 
the blows inflicted by these weapons, he 
was prostrated under the table, and, while 
lying there, defending himself, with un- 
impaired powers, against other deadly- 
aimed blows, he exclaimed, ‘ Cowardly 
rascals, you may now desist; you have 
done fur me, which was, of course, your 
object.’ The candle had, by this time, 
been quenched in the struggling, and the 
gaol and streets thoroughly alarmed; 80 
that the assailants, fearing to injure one 
another, and deeming that their intended 
victim was really despatched, retreated 
from the prison, leaving Fitzyerald, 
though wounded, once more in security. 
In his evidence respecting this transac- 
tion, he accused five individuals princi 
pally,—namely,, John Gailagher, Dr, 
Martin, Charles and Luke Higgins, and 
Daniel Clarke. Of Andrew Gallagher 
he stated he could say nothing bat good, 
but others there were concerned in thé 
attack whom he did not know; and, 
when we consider that those five princi+ 
pal assailants—not to speak of thé 
others—were all particularly able-bodied 
men, while he himself was but of ‘sta- 
ture small and slender: frame,’ we cannot 
but conceive his escape, with life at all, 4 
very extraordinary circumstance. Respect- 
ing the motives that induced to the at 
tack, various ones have been ussigued to 
the various individuals concerned. . Some) 
it is said, were actuated by: fears that 
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Fitegerald, notwithstanding all his des- 
te acts, would still escape deserved 
nishment altogether, through his all- 
influential friends; while others acted 
ander the apprehension that, if he were 
againgreleased from prison by any chance, 
a close investigation of the spoliation of 
Turlough House would inevitably take 
place, and ample restitution be insisted 
on. But, whatever the unworthy mo- 
tives, we have no hesitation in saying 
that the murderous and cowardly assault 
of so numerous a body of armed assail- 
ants on a defenceless prisoner, however 
guilty, who was already in the hands of 
the law, can admit of no palliation. We 
are convinced, too, that every intelligent 
reader, after what we have stated, will 
with us in opinion that that un- 
worthy officer of the law, Clarke, was 
not only cognizant of the assault, but also 
an aider and abettor thereof. Thank 
God, we again repeat in this instance, 
stich a scene as this could not be repeated 
now |" 


In the words of our author, wz may 
repeat, “ Thank God! such a scene as 
this could not be repeated now.” A 
mob, in the presence of military force, 
and in the presence of a magistrate, 
gutting a house, carrying off with im- 
punity its property; and all under the 
pretence of taking vengeance for the 
death of M‘Donnell. But this is not all. 
What are we to think of the attack of 
Fitzgerald in prison? And are we not 
jostified in asking, if the friends of 
MDonnell were capable of such an 
outrage, were they not capable of at- 
tempting the rescue; and is it not 
probable that they did attempt it? 
One thing, however, is shown from the 
fnale of this transaction, a thing which 
we are more anxious to exhibit, than 
either the criminality or the insanity of 
Fitzgerald, and it is this,—that the 
state of morals and manners in Mayo 
was degraded indeed. When these men 
were afterwards brought to trial, though 
there was strong evidence that they, and 
none but they, were the perpetrators, 
--though public opinion clearly fixed 
the crime on these genteel ruffiaus, 
“yet were alibis-of the most suspicious 
Nature accepted of by the jury as 
gtounds of acquittal, even in the fuce 
f the judge’s charge; and this un- 
righteous verdict was received by the 
whole populace, inside and outside the 
Court, with an acclamation of rejoicing. 
He who lives more than half a century 

these transactions, can dispas- 


sionatély assert, that the acquittal of 
these men afforded just grounds for 
George Robert's trial being changed to 
another place, and committed to an- 
other panel than what Mayo could 
afford. 

Of Fitzgerald or Brecknock’s trials 
we have not room to say much. They 
were put off fur two months, in conse- 
quence of George Robert's weak state, 
as suffering under his wounds. The 
two important witnesses against them 
both were Andrew Gallagher, one of 
M‘Donnell’s party who had eseaped, 
and Scotch Andrew. Andrew had 
been arrested, after an anxious search, 
{for where will not the eye of justice 
reach, when its vision is sharpened by 
the keenness of personal revenge,) by. 
Mr. Dennis Browne; and now, as ap- 
prover, he proffered his evidence. 
Gallagher deposed that, on the night 
in which he, along with M‘ Donnell and 
Hipson, was brought to Turlough, and 
confined in a room over the stairs, he 
overheard, by means of a broken pane, 
Fitzgerald and Brecknock conversing, 
and giving directions to the men; and 
that one of the directions was, “ that if 
they saw any rescue, or chance of a 
rescue, to be sure to shoot the prisun- 
ers, and take care of them :” and that, 
when these orders were given, Fitz- 
gerald suid to Brecknock, “Hah! we 
shall soon get rid of them now;” and 
Brecknock replied, * Oh, then we shall 
be easy indeed!” And after the guard 
was settled, Fitzgerald called back 
Andrew Craig; and when he came 
within about ten yards of him, he said,’ 
“ Andrew, be sure you kill them; do 
not let one of the villains escape.” 
Gallagher further said, that there was 
nobody with the witness but M*Don- 
nell and Hipson, except the man who 
was guarding them,—namely, Fulton. 

Now, leaving Andrew Craig’s evis 
dence out of the question, as the in- 
former, who was the actual murderer, 
and whose life was saved for his infor- 
mation, we are not aware that there 
was any evidence to prove that Fitz- 
gerald had ordered the slaughter of 
the prisoners ; and we are to con- 
sider that it is extremely improbable 
that Fitzgerald and Brecknock, awure 
that the prisoners were in a room over 
head, would have been so imprudent 
as to give such directions within earshot 
of them. Neither is itlikely that Fulton 
who was in this little room, and who 
must have heard these directions, as 
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well as Gallagher, would not have in- 
furmed his employers that they were 
overheard. Moreover, a servant maid, 
for the defence, testified that, though 
there was a pane of glass broken, yet 
that it was fastened up with a board. 
Also, we would ask, is it at all likely 
that if Gallagher had overheard this 
conspiracy to have them all shot, would 
he not have told M‘Donnell and Hipson; 
and would they not, all three, before 
going, as they knew they were, to cer- 
tain death, have loudly remonstrated 
against being forced along to inevitable 
destruction? We cannot dwell more on 
this matter, except to say that, having 
read the trial with much care, we are 
disposed to think that were it to take 
place in the present day, the evidence 
of. Gallagher would be much doubted, 
and the judges would not direct a 
jury to find a verdict of guilty, when 
his evidence was corroborated only 
by the testimony of such a ruffian as 
Craig, who, though the actual murderer 
himself, was left untried, and allowed to 
give his evidence against accessories. 
The bench conducted the trial with 
great dignity andtemper. Fitzgibbon, 
the Attorney General, exhibited more 
than his wonted acerbity and flippancy. 
On one occasion, he forgot himself, or 
rather his: station,so much as to call 
Stanley (the counsel for Fitzgerald,) Mr. 
Tautology Puzzlepate. Stanley retorted; 
and on this awful occasion the law lost 
much of its dignity, when two men, 
learned in their craft, and eminent in 
station, were allowed thus to exercise 
their little wit. 

Fitzgerald’s address, after sentence 
was passed on him, was calm, pertinent, 
and resigned, and delivered with a firm 
tone, and most respectfully. 


« I beg leave to trouble your Lordships 
with a few words. I shall be very short. 
Ido not mean to cast blame any where. 
I accuse no one. From the evidence the 
judges could have given no other charge 
—the jury could have found no other ver- 
dict. {think the verdict of the jury a 
just one, according to the evidence pro- 
duced; but I did not think such evidence 
could have been produced. 1 did not 
think such charges could have been made 
against me, or I should have been better 
prepared. 1 had no idea of being found 
guilty. There are some family affairs 
which I have been endeavouring to settle, 
and which in truth are not yet finished, 
that I could have wished to have com- 


pleted. All that J request of your Lord- 


ships is, to give me the longest da 

ble, that I may be prepared to soa 
God. However guilty 1 may be con. 
ceived within a narrow circle, I hope, in 
a higher one, the unprejudiced part of the 
world will think me innocent: t who 
know me from my earliest life, know me 
incapable of such an action. I never 
feared death ; nor am I afraid to meet it in 
any shape—in the most formidable, even 
an ignominious death. It may be thought 
I wish to solicit pardon—I would not ace 
cept of pardon, after being found guilty by 
such a jury, because I know I could not 
face the world after it. It has been sugs 
gested, and I understand the report pre 
vails, that I wish for time in order to 
commit suicide, As a worldly man I 
never feared death; and, as a Christian, 
which I hope I am, and a good one, what 
sort of a passport would that be to the 
place of eternity? 1 forgive every one, 
and though I assert my innocence, I do 
not mean to say I have no sins: I have 
many which overwhelm me, and I only 
request time that I may make my peace 
with God.” 


Brecknock was found guilty also, and 
recommended to mercy by the jury on 
account of his advanced uge. But the 
Chief Baron gave him no hope, and 
was severe on him in passing sentence, 
We say severe, because the learned Lord 
assumed to judge the convict’s motives, 
The following is part of what he said:— 


“ Unfortunate old man; happy had it 
been for you that you had never kuowa 
law at all, or that you had known it better. 
The unhappy gentleman who is now at 
your side, would not have been bruught to 
the wretched situation in which he now 
stands, or to the dreadful end which must 
now await him. Miserable man; youare 
fallen a victim to your own subtleties, and 
become the dupe of your own cunning. 
The venerable appearance you have as- 
sumed, and the sanctity you affect, 1 fear 
is put on asa disguise for the concealment 
of your wickedness,” 


The sun was not allowed to set on 
the criminals, after the passing of sen- 
tence. It would appear as if the high 
sheriff, the prosecutors, and indeed ult 
the gentry of Mayo, were afraid that if 
there were any delay a reprieve might 
have been procured, by means of his 
great connexions. Brecknuck and Ful- 
ton were brought out tirst; and, leaving 
the latter out of the question us 4 com 
mon rutfiau, we have to record that the 
conduct of this old man, now in his 


ease 
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70th year, was serene and dignified. 
Without: one friend to stand by him, 
alone in a strange land, and neither 
understvod or beloved—he had, while 
living with Fitzgerald been perfectly 
in his morals, abstemious in his 
pets, and modest and moderate in his 
demeanour. Yet he had lived without 
drawing towards him the affection of 
any one, though all allowed that he was 
a man of prayer, and, to all appearance, 
pious ; yet still, as desirous to find some 
excuse for Fitzgerald, all the squire’s 
outrageous and lawless proceedings were 
suid to be instigated by Brecknock. And 
now this old man approached his fearful 
fate with all the calm fearlessness of one 
walking to martyrdom as a saint, rather 
than to execution as a criminal. He 
was plainly dressed, bad his hair neatly 
curled on his neck, wore his beard as 
usual, streaming down on his bosom ; 
and, as he passed along, he bowed to 
the few who would acknowledge him, 
and ascended the cart from which he 
was to be turned off, with a firm but 
solemn step. When asked to join in 
the prayer which his companion was 
offering up, in the extreme of contrition 
and mental agitation, he calmly said, it 
was unnecessary ; for he had made his 
peace with God, and was not conscious 
of having committed a sin for fifteen 
years. He also exhorted Fulton to 
confess all he knew; and when that poor 
wretch knelt down a second time, and 
joined the clergyman in offering up the 
Lord’s Prayer, Brecknock, meekly, and 
and with precision, repeated itin Greek. 
He then stood up in the cart; adjusted 
his clothes, took out a woollen cap from 
his pocket, put it on; stated that, as it 
was the last time he would ever draw it 
over his head he might confidently say 
he had no apprehension of what he was 
going to suffer. He then drew it over 
is face, put one hand in his pocket and 
the other in his bosom ; and thus pa- 
tiently awaited, and tvat without a 
tremor, until he was warned that his 
companion was ready to have the cart 
drawn off, from under the gallows. 

At six o'clock in the evening, George 
Robert was brought out. The sheriff 
permitted him to walk, and he went 
along to his last place by a bye-lane— 
the executioner preceding him wearing 
a mask. He walked with a hurried 
step, and was arrayed meanly and with- 
out uny care ; his coat was a stuined 
and worn uniform of the Castletown 
Hunt; his waistcoat soiled and un- 
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buttoned ; his stockings and . shoes, 
coarse and dirty; his hat tied with a 
hempen cord. Altogether he presented 
a spectacle fearfully in contrast with 
that which he exhibited when on his 
return from the French Court—_his 
light, elegant, and distinguished figure 
set off with all that was fine and costly 
in the modes of Puris, he passed along, 
the envy of all the men, the admired of 
all the women, “the observed of all ob- 
servers.” The life of man has rarely pre- 
sented such a contrast us this; it wasa 
sight that even a Brown or a Fitzgibbon 
might have turned from, and wept, 


‘He reached the scaffold with this 
hurried step, and asked in an eager tone, 
“Is this the place?” Being told it was, he 
sprung up, shook hands rapidly with seve- 
ral about him, flung off his cravat, opened 
his collar, and adjusted the rope with’ his 
own hands. He then impatiently desired 
Mr. Henry, who, with his friend Benton, 
was attending him, to be brief in his pray- 
ers; alter joining in which for a few mi- 
nutes, he called on the executioner to per- 
form his office well, and having shaken 
hands again with Mr. Henry, almost im- 
mediately after, and rather unexpectedly, 
flung himself off, as it eager to be rid at 
once of lite and of the world’s gaze, But 
his sufferings were not doomed to be so 
speedily over. The rope instantly snapped 
on receiving the check of the body, so that 
the unfortunate sufferer was at. once pre- 
cipitated to the earth, -He was but little 
hurt, however, and springing up, imme- 
diately asked, «Is it possible the grand 
jury of Mayo will not afford me a rope 
sufficiently strong? ‘ Never fear, you 
shall have one strong enough, and speed- 
ily,’ responded the Right Hon. Denis 
Browne, the then high sheriff. * Quick, 
Clarke, let another rope be brought, and 
strong enough. Do you hear ?~—no more 
botching.’ Another rope was accordingly 
procured in a few minutes ;. but in those 
tew minutes a most striking and extra- 
ordinary change had come over. the pri~ 
soner. Before he had been all eager im- 
patience to leave the world, now he was 
all reluctance to make the slightest move- 
ment for that purpose,” 


We are, indeed, disposed to consider 
this breaking of the rope, and the delay 
that was thus occasioned, us a merciful 


dispensation from God, of time and op- 
portunity, to this criminal. We assume 
that he was allowed to taste of some of 
the bitterness of death, to call him to 
contrition, and make him feelingly, and 
forthe firs¢ sime, in faith, apply to @ 
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throne of merey, which the Gospel of 
the Son of God opens out freely and 
fully to the chief of sinners. Now, 
instead of impatience to leave the 
‘world, he was all reluctance; trem- 
blingly, imploringly anxious for a 
little time to spend in prayer. In- 
terval after interval passed on, and still 
the besought a few minutes’ longer re- 
spite, which, when granted, he occu- 
ied in most intense supplication, and 
in the expression of the deepest cum- 
——_ for his manifold misdeeds, 
e tears, the self-accusation, the 
trembling penitence of the man, who 
was the most reckless of duellists, who 
had courted death and danger all 
through life, as if for amusement ; 
who had rushed on to his execution so 
heedlessly, had a powerful effect on 
the surrounding multitude. The rock 
of popular feeling was struck, and the 
waters flowed ; and those who came to 
triumph ‘and rejoice on a bad man’s 
‘shameful end, now felt a sympathy in his 
‘sorrow; and pity and grief were ex- 
pressed loudly, vehemently, and with 
unrestrained tears. Want of space has 
obliged us here to substitute our own 
for Mr. Archdeacon’s better but more 
lengthened narrative ; but, at any ex- 
pense of type, we shall give the closing 
scene in our author's own words : — 


* In our peaceful times, when even the 
memory of civil commotions is beginning 
‘to fade fast away from our minds, death 
at the hands of the common hangman 
seems to be a fate appertaining only to 
the very lowest class of society; and it 
must have been a startling sight to see a 
man of Fitzyerald’s birth, acquirements 
and high connections undergoing such a 
doom. That it was felt so in the times 
we are writing of, we have the au- 
thority of eye-witnesses still living, who 
have often told us they could scarcely 
comprehend the spectacle, for some time 
after his full, to be other than a portion 
of some hideous dream. Even after he 
had remounted the ladder, he thrice drew 
down the cap, and thrice raised it again, 
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beseeching, each time, some minutes mor 
for prayer, in which he was joined alters 
nately by Messrs. Benton and Henry, 
Those protracted respites were granted 
with some reluctance by the sheriff, who, 
with some other of Fitzgerald's 

nents, could scarcely deem themsdlves 
secure from his turbulence. until they 
were certain he was some feet under the 
clay.* The shades of evening were ga. 
thering fast when he was a second time 
pushed from his last hold on life, and 
with renewed suffering. His executioner 
was not the regular Jack Ketch, who had 
operated on Brecknock and Fulton, 
that functionary having refused to exe. 
cute Fitzgerald on any terms, but a 
convict who was to receive pardon for 
his services on the occasion. He was, of 
course, no adept in his new profession; 
and, what between his awkwardness and 
compunction, probably much increased 
by the late accident and his victim's after. 
nervousness,—he managed the rope 80 
- that it instantly slipped down the 
scaffold pole to which it was attached; 
so that the body fell so low that the feet, 
occasionally touched the ground. In this 
position he remained a few minutes, 
writhing and strangling, till Metlan, of 
whom we have before spoken, and who 
was one of the nearest by-standers, apé 
proaching, said: * Well, though you had 
me in the warrant itself, and might have 
served me like M+Donnell and Hipson, 
still, for old nature’s sake, I will not see 
you strangling without a lift. Hallo, 
you sir, hangman, shorten the rope,’ — 
and he raised the tortured body; while 
the executioner, at whom stones were 
beginning to be thrown over the heads of 
the military, complied with his directions, 
All was now speedily over. In half an 
hour, the body was taken down, and, by 
the sheriff's permission, conveyed, un- 
mutilated, to Turlough House ; and it is 
a striking fact that he, who had been 
reared in the lap of luxury, and the as- 
sociate of the highest in the land, was 
waked with lights placed in bottles,—so 
utter having been the wreck, so entire 
the plunder of a house which bad con- 
tained such an abundance of various va- 





* An opinion still prevails, to some extent, among the lower classes, that he was 


executed while the Right Hpnourable Sheriff held the reprieve in his pocket 


The 


rumour, however, carries its own refutation on the face of it; as, in those days, in- 
formation could not have been transmitted to and from Dublin by any conveyance 
then known, from the period of his conviction until that of his execution ; and the 
rutnour altogether arose, in all likelihood, from the publicly-expressed anxieties and 
fears of the sheriff and other gentlemen, lest Fitzgerald's powerlul triends should, after 


all, screen him from final punishment. 
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Wiables, that not a ‘single candlestick was 
Jeft for the performance of the last rite 
he should require on earth.”* 

We have now brought this extraor- 
dinary man to his end, strange and 
fearful as it was; and though it must be 
allowed that such an atonement was 
most desirable to be made to the out- 
fazed law, yet we feel assured that in 
making an example of this flagrant 
culprit, the law itself was outraged ; and 
te ure disposed to agree with a sturdy 
old barrister, we forget his name, who 
on meeting the Chief Baron Yelverton, 
on his return from circuit, thus accosted 
his Lordship—* Well, my Lord, you 
are returned, I see, safe from Castlebar; 
come from dealing out Connaught jus- 
tice.” “ Yes, George Robert was a 
murderer, and he was murdered.” 

Fitzgerald, at the time of his exe- 
cation, was about thirty-eight years of 
age. He was rather low in stature, 
but elegantly made, and of very prepos- 
sessing countenance; his eyes were 
keen, penetrating, and towards men, of a 
haughty, indignant expression ; but all 
his’ looks and manners towards women 


were affable and fraught with softness ; 
polished, to a fault, in his address, and 
very agreeable and sparkling in conver- 
sation. Indeed, we have heard one who 
was frequently in his peengaeen, say 
that when he first saw him, on his re- 
turn from France, dressed out in all the 
expensive elegance of the Court of 
Versailles, the button and loop of 
his hat, his sword knot, and buckles 
all brilliant with diamonds ; his coat and 
vest, as rich as the brocades and vel- 
vets of the French loom could make 
them; a muffon his left arm, and two 
enamelled watch chains, with a malti- 
tude of seals dangling from either fob— 
his tout ensemble so light, foppish, and 
yet distinguished, he could uot believe 
that that was the man who had fought 
more duels than any other of his time ; 
and had shown on these and other oc- 
casions, a ferocity and blood-thirstiness 
very much out of churacter indeed 
with his appearance in a ball-room, 
He left a wife and daughter. His wife 
adhered fuithfully and devotedly to 
him to the last, and was untiring in het 
exertions during his trial, supplying in- 


* George Robert was interred at midnight in the family tomb, situated in thé 


ruined chapel adjoining the Round Tower. 


After many years his bones were raised 


paratory to the interment of his brother in the samegrave. A ring was found on 
fis finger, and remained for some years in the hands of a respectable’ yeoman, named 
Ritchie; and a deep fracture-mark was distinctly perceptible in the skull. This 
fracture had been produced by a pistol bullet in Galway. The “ monumental stone ” 


has been always a source of admiration for the beautiful and highly-finished sculpeure 
of the coat of arms, surmounting the inscription, namely, a boar witha lion rampant, 
and wreaths of shamrock in the centre, surrounded by a border of the most exquisite 
tracery. This admirable piece of workmanship is said to have been the performance of 
one of the Foys, a name remarkable io this part of the country for producing clevet 
and ingenious mechanics ; and there is a tradition afloat, that the ill-fated artist afters 
wards met a tragic, but not improbable, end, at one of the Italian Colleges, where he 
was pursuing his studies. He was pvisoned, the tradition says, by a brother artist, on 
the eve of an exhibition, through envy of the beautifully executed group he had 
chiselled for the occasion. The motto attached to the coat of arms, is, “ Honor pro- 
baque virtus ;” and we give the inscription verbatim, and at full length, for the curiosity 
of its genealogical account. It is as follows: 

“ Here lieth the body of Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq. He ended a life of as few failings 
and as many virtues as ever fell to the share of man, the 15th day of July, 1747, in 
the 86th year of hisage. He was son and heir of John Fitzgerald, of Gorteen, in the 
county of Waterford, where his ancestors and he enjoyed great possessions, as well as 
in the county of Kilkenny, from the landing of Strongbow, in the reign of King Henry 
the II, AL). 1111, to the time of his transplantation to Mayo. He first married 
Elizabeth Ferron, mother of Ralph Jemison, Esq., master of the Buckhounds to his 
Majesty George II. He afterwards married Henrietta Browne, daughter to John 
Browne of the Neal, Esq. by whom he had Elizabeth, John, George, Nicholas, Julia, 
Henry, Mary Cicilia, Bridget, Edward and Michael, of which only married, George 
to the Right Honourable Lady Mary Harvey, sister to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Bristol ; Mary, to the Marquess D' Arezzo, governor of Naples ; and Nicholas, 
to Margaret Stephenson, daughter to James Stephenson of Killylagh, Esq., and 
Bridget, to’ Thomas Lyster, Esq. of Grange. 

+ Since this article was put in type, we have learned that the Vaughan family, from 
Which George Robert took his second wife, were not Roman: Catholics in any ins 
stance,—-we were misled by a statement in an old magazine, 
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formation to the lawyers, and seeking 
out for evidence. His daughter, we 
have seen, an interesting, gentle, but 
not a handsome young lady, of very 
retired manners, and as we imagined 
of a decidedly melancholy habit; and 
yet when we saw her she was not 
aware of her father’s shameful fate. 
She mostly resided at Castletown, the 
seat of her uncle, and from that most 
excellent of women Lady Louisa Co- 
nolly, she received all the fond atten- 
tions that her peculiar position required. 
But it so happened, that being alone 
in the library, and looking over the 
upper shelves, she hit upon the trial of 
her father; she read it, and never 
after lifted up her head—but sunk into 
un early grave,—and it was best. Nei- 
ther fortune nor high connexion, nor all 
the delicate attentions and fond solici- 
tude of friends could lift out of her 
abasement—the felon’s daughter. 

The informer, Scotch Andrew, spent 
the remainder of his few and evil days 
in the jail of Castlebar—looked on with 
universal abhorrence. He died in su- 
perlative misery of the morbus pedicu- 
laris; and it is even asserted that 
when dying by inches of this most 
loathsome of human maladies, and 
when his fellow-men would scarcely 
approach him, the rats came and eat 
into his vitals by night; and so closed 
the scene of his crimes and his suffer- 
ings. Such is the popular tradition, 
and it goes further and suys, that of 
the six who were tried and acquitted 
unrighteously for attacking George 
Robert in prison, not one died of a 
natural or quiet death. One died 
after suffering excruciating pains from 


fistula, Another was said to have poi- 
soned himself, after having been for a 
long time in the Marshalsea. Another 
expired a wasted shadow, a scoffin 
misbeliever, and requiring to be burie 
with the burial uf a dog. Two others 
fought duels in their old age. -How 
they wrought out the tradition by dy ing 
differently from other homicides, we 
have no knowledge, neither is it worth 
knowing or reading. 

We cannot conclude these papers—in 
which we rather assume to give a his. 


tory of George Robert Fitzgerald and ” 


his time, than to review Mr. Archdea- 
con’s book, a work that gave us the 
opportunity we wanted—without aguin 
stating that the Legends of Connaught 
are well worthy of public patronage 
and perusal. Independent of the story 
of Fitzgerald, which we think Mr. Arch- 
deacon was wrong in mixing up with 
anything apocryphal, and which addi- 
tions, in our opinion, greatly detract from 
the general merit of the story—there 
are other legends that, as pictures of 
Connaught manners, prejudices, and sus 
perstitions, will amuse and inform the 
reader. 

“ The Election” is a well-drawn pic- 
ture of what pranks the devil plays in 
that hour of his peculiar power, a county 
contest. There are twodeautiful stories, 
“the Ribbonman” and the “ Rebel’s” 
Grave.” Mr. Archdeacon loves to draw, 
and he does it sweetly, and with many 
happy touches, the character of a pa- 
rish priest, who would train his flock 
to charity and loyalty, and whose pious 
pleasure is to cultivate the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness, 


CHALMERS, WARDLAW AND M‘NEILE, ON CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS AND THE 
VOLUNTARY SYSTEM, 


SECOND ARTICLE, 


In our last number, we cleared away, 
we hope to the satisfaction of our 
readers, some of the preliminary diffi- 
culties by which the question at issue 
bewteen the voluntaries and the advo- 
cates of establishments has been beset ; 
and showed that Dr. Wardlaw has 
utterly failed to maintain the position 
which he so boldly assumed,—that 
there is a positive interdiction of “a 
sure legal provision” for a Christian 
ministry, in the Holy Scriptures. We 
were desirous that this aspect of the 


question should be finally disposed of, 
before we proceeded to argue it upon 
other grounds ; as the Doctor claims a 
sort of divine right for the exclusive 
lawfulness of the system which he ad- 
vocates, which must at once silence his 
adversaries, if it be, in reality, well 
founded. . That it is not well founded, 
—that such a pretension is destitute of 
any scriptural foundation whutever, has 
been, we trust, fully proved ; and we 
now proceed to a fuller consideration 
of that other:aspect of the question, 
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namely, supposing that there is nothing 
contrary to Scripture in the nature of 
an establishment, is it lawful to aim, by 
state endowment, at the maintenance 
of revealed religion ? 

We stated the grounds upon which 
we ourselves, re-inforced by the power- 
ful authority of Dr. Chalmers, main- 
tained the affirmative of this propo- 
sition. ‘We have now to consider what 
has been advanced by Dr. Wardlaw 
upon the other side ;—premising the 
following observations, 

In every state there is a reigning 
authority, in obedience to which laws 
are enacted and enforced. In some 
countries this authority is of one kind, 
—in some of another. Here it is the 
will of some supreme despot ; there it 
is the wilfulness of a changeful or ca- 
pricious people ; in a third place, the 
sovereign and the people exercise a 
joint authority, and the law results 
fron that conjunction of forces, by 
which powers which, in the natural 
state of things, would have been op- 
posed to each other in a state of inter- 
minable war, are united together in 
harmonious co-operation. Now it is 


clear, that what might be recognized as 
Jawful authority in one country, would by 


no means pass for lawful authority in an- 
other. What would be perfectly legiti- 
mate in Turkey, or in Russia, would be 
unconstitutional or tyrannical inEugland 
or America; but the Englishman or 
the American would have no more right 
to stir up the people of Russia or of 
Turkey to rebellion, because the latter 
were governed after a fashion of which 
the former disapproved, than would 
any inhabitants of Russia or Turkey 
to stir up the people to rebellion in 
England or America, because our laws 
and our usages breathed a spirit of 
— freedom. The rule is, we be- 
ieve, a goo! one, that to every inde- 
pendent nation, of right, belongs the ar- 
bitriment of its own destiny, as fur as 
that destiny may be determined by the 
constitution under which it lives ; and 
that, for one nation to dictate to an- 
other, or other nations, the rule accord- 
ing to which they should be governed, 
be that rule what it may, whether®ar- 
bitrary or otherwise, would be a direct 
invasion of their independence, und 
amount to most intolerable usurpation. 

This being premised,— that every 
nation possesses a government, to 
which, . of right, belongs the supreme 
control over itg hyman affairs ;~~where- 
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ever it is judged, by the -competent 
authority, that a national establishment 
for the maintenance of religion is con- 
ducive to the ends of civil government, 
there such an establishment may, of 
right, be constituted and ordained, 
even although the power so ordaining 
and constituting it should not, in so 
doing, look beyond human policy or 
human convenience. In one case only 
could such an act of state be presumed 
unlawful ; and that is, if it could be 
clearly shown to be contrary to the 
expressly revealed will of God. Of 
this, indeed, Dr. Wardlaw seems con- 
scious ; and he therefore labours with all 
his might tostrain or pervert Holy Scrip- 
ture to bis purpose. But, as the reader 
has seen in our former number, in vain. 
The rebellious text will not obey him. 
It is still indisputably manifest, that 
“the powers that be are ordained of 
God ;” and that nothing contained in 
the Divine Word affords the least 
countenance to the notion that the vo- 
luntary system, and the voluntary sys- 
tem alone, is that which should be em- 
ployed for the maintenance and the 
propagation of true religion. Such, 
then, being the state of the question, 
can any one suggest any shadow of 
reason wky a human government, with 
just the same competency which be- 
longs to it in all other particulars re- 
specting which it is privileged to legis- 
late for the public good, may not endow 
a Christian ministry with “a sure legal 
provision,” when, by so doing, it is well 
convinced that, even humanly speaking, 
ends the most important will be an- 
swered ? 

And now the reader is enabled to 
understand and to answer what Dr. 
Wardlaw calls “a question of su- 
perlative difficulty to the abettors of 
establishments,” — namely, “ where the 
right lies to determine the faith and 
worship, the ecclesiastical creed and 
constitution, to which the monopoly of 
state endowment is to be appropriated.” 
The right lies with the legitimate go- * 
vernment of the country, whatever 
that government may be. But will 
not that defend Popery at Rome, or 
Mahometanism ut Constantinople ? 
No, by no means. The principle, for 
which we contend, only guarantees 
national independence, and is not an- 
swerable for the degree in which that 
independence may be abused. Truth 
is still truth, and falsehood still false- 


hood. Right and wrong do not change 
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either their nature: or their names, by, 
permitting every country to be go- 
yerned after the fashion of which it 
most. approves; and every govern- 
ment, to establish such laws, and to 
make such arrangements, as to its wis- 
dom may seem most fitting for the 
happiness and the security of its sub- 
jects. No doubt every government 
is morally responsible for using the 
best light it has, for its guidance in the 
peiaromnce of its important duties, 

ut no one government is responsible 
for the acts of any other; and the 
slavery and the tyranny of eastern 
countries might as well be charged 
upon those who acknowledge the le- 
gitimacy- of eastern rule, as their super- 
stitions upon those who maintain the 
lawfulness of religious establishments, 
and. their usefulness as a means of pro- 
moting the social and moral well-being 
of the people. 

Establishment, abstractedly con- 
sidered, is one thing ; the system to be 
established is another. It is couceiv- 
able that there may be an universal 
agreement respecting the first, while 
yet there may be a very great differ- 
ence. of opinion respecting the second. 
‘Let, us go, for a moment, to neutral 
ground, and take tle medical profession 
as furnishing a fitting illustration of the 
position for which we contend, Our 
readers will easily admit the supposition 
that there is, throughout the entire 
world, an agreement respecting the 
principle that it is the duty of every 
government to provide medical and 
surgical aid for the behoof of the 
poorer classes of its people ; und that, 
accordingly, in every country upon the 
surface of the globe, establishments, 
having that benevolent end in view, 
have been instituted, in which “ a sure 
legal provision” has been made for the 
maintenance of the medical or surgical 
practitioners. Now it is obvious that 
the system of medicine must vary with 
the knowledge and improvement of the 
‘ warious countries in which such esta- 
blishments have been made ; it must 
in some be more, it must in others be 
less enlightened. But would those 
who maintained the expediency of esta- 
blishments in general be, on that ac- 
count, fairly chargeable with counte- 
nancing the ignorance or the quackery 
of those by whom, in particular cases, 
such benevolent institutions might be 
abused? Assuredly not ;—~ any more 
than those who.coatend for the right, 


or the duty, of man to cultivate the, 
earth, are chargeable with the guilt of 
countenancing or encouraging those, 
who cultivate it only for the purpose, 
of growing poisons, The general pring 
ciple is one thing ; the practical use or 
abuse of that general principle is ane 
other ; and any government may be 
justified in assuming the correctness of 
the general principle, even where, from 
ignorance, or prejudice, it may err most 
grievously in its application, 

We object to ieee or to 
Popery, not because it is established by 
those who believe it to be true, but be. 
cause those believe it to be true by 
whom it is established. Their misbe« 
lief is the consequence of error or ignos 
rance which we would gladly remove; 
—but such removal is to be effected by 
moral means, and by moral means alone, 
Their errors upon religious subjects do 
not justify us in denying them the rights 
of independent nations, or in making 
war upon their civil institutions. We 
would be glad to see what the voluns 
taries either have done, could do, or 
would propose to do, for their enlighten. 
ment, and which we are bound up by 
our principles from doing, if we deemed 
it to be expedient. Until they demon- 
strate, by palpable proof, that, by their 
system, the overthrow of Popery and 
Mahometanism, may be more effectually 
accomplished, than by ours, their 
boustings and their railings are vain 
and groundless. We might with much 
more reason aver, that Popery and Mas 
hometanism owe their origin to the 
voluntary system, than that their con+ 
tinuance is fairly chargeable upon the 
advocates of establishments ; and cer- 
tain we are, that, if they, and all estab+ 
lishments for the maintenance of true 
religion, were, to the entire satisfaction 
of Dr. Wardlaw and his brother voluns 
taries, so completely annihilated to- 
morrow that not a vestige of them ree 
mained, such is the tendency of weak 
and infirm humanity to relapse into 
superstition and idolatry, in a very few 
years abominations equally awful would 
be produced ; and, where the confusion 
of Babel did not prevail, a leprous infi- 
deltty would be engendered. But we 
must not anticipate. The time has not 
yetarrived fer entering upon a eonsider- 
ation of the consequences of the volun- 
tary system, and of the only means by 
which they can be averted, 

We have, hitherto, been writing with- 
out reference to any particular form 
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of government; and our argument, 
we trust, unanswerably evinces, that 
any government which makes the 

of the people its chief end, is 
justified, and should ever feel itself 
obliged, to take every legitimate means 
for the accomplishment of such an 
object ; amongst which, the establish- 
ment of a particular form of religious 
belief, if such should be deemed con- 
ducive thereto, is not to be excluded. 
Let us now hear how Dr. Wardlaw 
meets the proposition of his able 
adversary, and estimate the value of his 
attempted refutation. 

He first assumes that “a sure legal 
provision” such as Dr. Chalmers con- 
tends for, is directly contradictory to 
some very express provisions contained 
inthe Word of God. 


“On the immediate authority of its 
contents, we deny the right of any earthly 
monarch thus to interfere. We do not 
oppose our thoughts to his, and in reply 
to ‘As we think justified,’ content our- 
selves with saying, ‘As we think, did not 
justify.’ We take surer ground. We do 
not leave you to balance between the 
weight of two human opinions; we set 
against his thought the inspired and re- 
corded thoughts of the apostles of Christ ; 
and we deny the title of ‘the most high 
and mighty prince’ that ever swayed a 
sceptre, to touch one jot of the divine 
institutes contained in their writings; — 
deny it with incomparably greater confi- 
dence and emphasis than we deny the 
right of the sovereign of one independent 
state to dictate changes in the constitu- 
tion and government of another.” 


No doubt, if he is justified in thus 
alleging that state interference in 
religious matters is interdicted by the 
Word of God, there needs no more to 
be said—the question is authorita- 
tively decided. But the reader has 
had before him the passage from Holy 
Writ upon which he grounds this opi- 
nion, and he has seen how little colour 
of support it affords him; yea, he can- 
not but have seen that it affords a strong 
presumption, to say the very least, in 
favour of the very contrary of that for 
which the Doctor contends. It was use- 
ful, however, to a cause like his, thus to 
mystify his reader, by representing the 
eminent man with whom he had to deal 
as setting up his own judgment in 
Opposition to the judgment of God, and 
arguing as though he contended for the 
right of princes or governments, to 
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abrogate, or innovate upon, the divine 
institutes as they are set forth in 
Holy Scripture. This, Dr. Wardlaw 
well knew, was far from the. heart of 
that great and good man, whose deep 
reverence for the Word of God is 
paramount to all other considerations ;, 
and who, if the question really was, 
between the Word of God and any 
ordinance of man, would, unhesitatingly, 
submit himself to the sovereign will of 
his Lord and Master. 

“Dr. Chalmers,” writes Dr. Ward- 
law, “proves his justification. of such 
interference, on the part of the political 
rulers, with the institutes of the New 
Testament, on two grounds—that of 
religious conviction, and that of state 
poliev; in other words, Christian 
principle and patriotism.” Now: this 
is a most insidious and malignant 
calumny. We must call things by their 
proper names. Dr. Chalmers neither 
proposes nor countenances any manner 
of interference, on the part either of 
rulers or governments, “with the insti- 
tutes of the New Testament.” His 
whole argument both expresses and im- 
plies, that no such interference is to be 
attempted. What God has decided, 
with that let no man, or no set of men, 
presume to meddle ;—when ne speaks, 
let his creatures obey ;—such is the 
porrele under which Dr. Chalmers 
as uniformly acted ; such is the spirit 


in which he has uniformly written and 
taught. And we cannot but say, that it 
bespeaks a very uncandid, if not a very 
perverted mind, thus deliberately to. 
represent him as maintaining.a proposi- 
tion in which he must appear to those 
who only read one side of the argument, 


as cresting himself against Holy 
Scripture. 

If Dr. Wardlaw had said, that Ae: 
could not maintain the opinion for 
which Dr. Chalmers contended, without 
justifying an interference on the part 
of rulers with the institutes of the New 
Testament, it would be all very fair. 
The interpretation which he is pleased 
to give to a few isolated texts, is such, 
if he really believes it to be true, as to 
furnish him, for so thinking, with a 
sufficient justification. But, to impute 
to Dr. Chalmers the offence. of doing, 
what he himself would, in such a case, 
80 properly decline to do, can only be 
justified by imputing to him also the 
folly of understanding Scripture as he 


is pleased, or. finds it convenient, to 
undersiend, or to pretend te ander~ 
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stand it ;—which would be very little 
short of impeaching the sanity of his 
understanding, for the purpose of jus- 
tifying an inputation against the in- 
tegrity of his heart. And how this 
could consistently be done, by one 
who is loud and vehement in his ex- 
= of respect for Dr. Chalmers’s 

onesty and ability, we leave it to the 
reader to decide—while we proceed 
with our extract :— 


« Having spoken of the transition from 
Heathenism to Christianity by imperial 
Rome, and from Popery to Protestantism, 
by royal authority, in England, he,” (Dr. 
Chalmers), “ proceeds to say— It is well 
that there should be two principles, alto- 
gether right and legitimate, on either of 
which the question of a religious establish- 
ment might be hinged; so that, whatever 
the incapacity of senators might be to 
decide on the first of these principles—that 
is, on the theological truth of any system 
of belief—there might remain the other, 
the moral and economic principle, on 
which to ground their determination ; 
that is, the fitness of any system, by the 
influence and the lessons of its discipleship, 
to humanize a population, and impart 
such habits as are best both for the com- 
fort and the virtue of families.’ 

«“ To me there appears to be a singular 
confusion in this statement—a confu- 
sion imputable not to the mind of the 
writer, but to the necessities of his system. 
Are the men who are incompetent to 
judge of the truth of any system ot belief, 
competent to judge of the comparative 
fitness of one religious creed or another 
to effect the end in question? Can any 
system but that which is theologically 
true, have the effect of promoting either 

rsonal or public virtue, of which the 

atter, indeed, is but the aggregate of the 
former?” 


Now the statement in which this 
“singular confusion” appears, is the 
ollowing ; viz., that a state is justified 
in adopting the best means within its 
knowledge or competency for promoting 
religion and virtue. Is there anything 
“confused” or “singular” in that? 
Supposing the government to exerpise 
such understanding as it possesses, for 
the discovery, and such authority as it 

ossesses, for the establishment of that 
orm of religious worship which is most 
agreeable to the Divine will, and best 
calculated to promote “peace upon 
earth, and good will amougst men,” is 


there avything “singular,” or anything 


“confused,” in saying, that such ago. 
vernment will not bave done more than 
performed a bounden duty? It may 
be more or less intelligent; and the 
system which it establishes may be more 
or less imperfect. The justifying ground 
for the establishment of such a system 
does not consist in its absolute perfec. 
tion ; but, in the belief entertained b 

the party establishing it, either that it 
is the most conducive to the ends of 
civil government, or the most agreeable 
to the dictates of inspiration, They 
may be right, or they may be wrong, 
in supposing that it is what they pre. 
sume ;—but, while they suppose it so 
to be, they are perfectly justified in the 
preference which they give to it, and in 
the arrangements which they make to 
ensure that it shall command a similar 
preference from all their subjects ; pro- 
vided such arrangements do not imply 
any violation of liberty of conscience, 
Is there anything “singular,” or any- 
thing “confused,” or anything contra- 
dictory here’ Assuredly not. No 
intelligent reader can for a moment 
think so. Where, then, is the confu- 
sion? It is in Dr. Wardlaw’s own 
mind, who confounds the justifying 
ground for the establishment of a system, 
with the absolute rectitude of that 
system ; and conceives that there can 
be no justifying ground for its establish- 
ment, in cases where there can be no 
certainty that it is the very best. 

Let this principle be applied to any 
other civil institute, ie see the 
absurdities to which it will lead. Are 
we to deny the right of a less enlight- 
ened couutry to establish a system of 
human law, because as yet they are 
ignorant of the most approved principles 
of legislation? Are we to deny to 
them the right to establish a system for 
the cure of such diseases as “ flesh is 
heir to,’ because as yet they are 
ignorant of those discoveries in medical 
science upon which we pride ourselves, 
and which confer upon our practitioners 
so many advantages? And yet, it 
would be just as reasonable so to do, as 
to deny the right of a nation less en- 
lightened than ourselves upon the sub- 
ject of morality or religion, to establish 
for the behoof of all classes of the 
people who can be induced to avail 
themselves of it, such a system of what 
may be called spiritual meuicine, as 
may, in its judgment, be most expedient. 
Further experience, more enlightened 
views, may induce it to change, or to 
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modify that system ; but, as long as its 
government act honestly according to 
the light that is in them, in choosing 
that which they deem to be the best, so 
long they are justified in such a choice, 
and may fairly proceed to apply the 
public resources in furtherance of such 
an object. 

The reader will huld in mind that we 
are now speaking of the abstract right 
of a government to make “a sure legal 

rovision” for an established clergy. 
We have not as yet entered upon the 
question whether that is, or is not, the 
best means for eusuring the paramount 
aseendency of the principles of piety 
aud virtue, To that we shall come by- 
and-bye ;—and if the voluntaries can 
evince that ¢heir system, which makes 
no“ sure legal provision” for the minis- 
ters of religion, is more likely to lead 
to the prevalence and the diffusion of 
christianity “pure and undefiled,” 
than the other which does, we will 
at.once concede that they have tri- 
umphed in the argument, and they 
will find us amongst the most strenuous 
of their hurable followersand supporters. 
But at present we are dealing with a 
previous question, upon which Doctor 
Wardlaw takes his stand, and upon 
which, if he is able to maintain his 
ground, he must preclude his anta- 
gonists from proceeding any further. 
He first claimed, upon what he calls 
scriptural grounds, a divine right for the 
voluntary system ; and boldly censured 
his adversaries for presuming to plead 
for one which was in flagrant opposition 
toa divine commandment. We have 
already seen with what show of reason 
he was able to maintain a position such 
asthat. He now denies the abstract 
right of a human government to pre- 
scribe any form of religious worship 
forthe maintenance of which the people 
should be taxed ; and aceuses Doctor 
Chalmers of a singular confusion of ideas 
for maintaining that such a right exists, 
because, forsooth, there are many cases 
in whieh it may be abused through 
human ignorance or corruption. The 
contusion of ideas is altogether his own. 
The abuse of a right cannot touch its 
existence, The motives of piety, or of 
patriotism, to which Dr. Chalmers 
refers, as justifying the civil founders of 
church establishments, are good and 
sufficient motives, notwithstanding any- 
thing that may be alleged respecting 
the manner in which princes or gover- 


hors mav have acted upon them in any 
Vou. XVI. 





particular instance ; and nothing which 
can be suid respecting the abuses of 
such aright can invalidate the right 
itself, any more than the rightto appoint 
any species of civil government should 
be invalidated, because it has frequently 
been made subservient to the views and 
the interests of knaves and tyrants. 
Indeed, indeed, Dr. Wardlaw, such 
sophistry is utterly unworthy of a man 
such as we supposed you to be before 
we entered upon a critical examination 
of yourlectures. “ Confusion of ideas,” 
truly! Never have we seen “confusion 
worse confounded” than that which 
you have yourself exhibited, while you 
labour to represent your lucid and 
accomplished adversary as “ darkening 
council by words without knowledge,” 
“What noise is that, Pat?” said a 
gentleman to his Irish servant. “It is 
no noise at all, please your honour,” 
said Paddy ; “it is only a singing in m 
ear.” Dr. Wardlaw presents us wit 
the converse of this whimsical absurdity, 
and mistakes a singing in his ear for an 
external noise. 

Dr. Chalmers makes a distinction 
between two kinds of voluntaryism : 
the one he calls internal, the other ex- 
ternal voluntaryism. Internal volun- 
taryism confines itself to the supply of 
the religicus wants of the particular 
congregation in which it is exercised : 
external voluntaryism is not restricted 
in its efforts of Christian liberality by 
the limits of its own particular congre- 
gation, but seeks to provide for the 
religious destitution of the multitudes 
who lie beyond it ;—and he rightly 
arzues, that, in proportion as the volun- 
taries have recourse to the lutter, as a 
means of supply, in the same propor- 
tion is the principle of a free trade in 
Christianity practically abandoned. He 
thus expresses himself ;— 


«Tt will now be seen that there isa 
harmony not previously seen, perhaps not 
even suspected before, between the doc- 
trine of a national establishment, and at 
least one great branch of the voluntary 
principle. It is no doubt at utter anti- 
podes with the maxim that each man 
should pay his own minister, which, if 
raised into a universal and unexcepted 
category on this subject, would not only 
exclude a payment by the state, but even 
the contributions of private benevolence, 
either for the erection of churches or the 
maintenance of clergymen. But this 
total abandonment of the great mass of 
the people to themselves—this assértion 
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of the sufficiency of internal voluntaryism 
for the supply of the country with religious 
instruction, is pretty well now given up, 
at least in practice, and by sectarians of 
all. denominations as well as churchmen. 
Innumerable are the appeals made by the 
voluntaries themselves to the generosity 
of the public in behalf of their labouring 
congregations ; and the call is responded 
to by thousands, who feel that to give 
for the religious education of the people 
is the best and most productive of all 
benevolence—and their contributions, 
whether from an impulse of piety or of 
triotism, are not more willingly made 

y the one party than they are welcomed 
by the other, It is not very discriminating 
we think, thus to hail the liberalities of 
private individuals, and to refuse. or regard 
them as incompetent and wrong, when 
they are congregated in the form of one 
great liberality from the state. For in 
truth, the very spirit which prompts the 
individual gifts needs only to be strong 
enough and general enough, to call forth 
a gift from the treasury. This were but 
one of the many examples, in which the 
voice of a country is found to have an 
influential control over the acts of a 
‘ government. Let the sentiment prevail, 
that it is good to pay for the Christian 
instruction of those who either cannot or 
» will not pay for it themselves; and a 
government, when adding its own great 
. national subscription to those of the many 
individuals who have preceded und pointed 
the way to it, is not thwarting the senti- 


the relief of this and of all similar 
objects. When instead of local establish. 
ments, for the good of so many special 
districts, raised by the muniticence of 
individuals, we behold a great national 
establishment for the good of the whole 
country, and raised by an endowment from 
the state—we only see the final. de 
velopment of an anterior tendency, which 
operated in the minds of many thousands 
of private Christians; or their collective 
mind finding its outlet, and its ultimate 
expression or effect, in the act of a go. 
vernment. A parliamentary vote then 
in aid of religious education, is, both in 
principle and effect, but an example of 
the voluntary principle ab extra. And 
you will now perhaps see, that, on this 
subject, there was room for a distinction 
between the things which differ, but 
which are apt to be confounded—even 
though you may have disliked the scho. 
lastic and somewhat repulsive terms which 
we have employed for the expression of 
it. It is but internal voluntaryism, or 
rather the assertion of its sufficiency, 
which comes into conflict with the prin. 
ciple of a national establishment. On 
the moment that the internal draws upon 
or seeks for help from external volun- 
taryism—which it does in fact all over 
the kingdom—our cause is practically 
and substantially gained ; for this external 
voluntaryism, so far from being in conflict 
with the principle of a national establish. 
ment, is in perfect and precise coincidence 
therewith.” 
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. ment by which they were actuated, but 
only giving further expression, or larger 
, and more lasting effect to it. There is 
. no fear lest a popular government like 
ours, will award a grant for the erection 


Dr. Wardlaw claims the entire benefit 
of the voluntary principle, both internal 
and external ; and it is quite true that he 
may so claim it, while he yet consis- 
or the endowment of churches, till they tently objects to a grant from the state, 


anticipate a virtual ratification of the 
deed by a preponderance of feeling in its 
favour from without—or till encouraged 
to the measure, if not by the universal 
majority of tax-payers, at least by that 
class of them whose larger payments con- 
stitute the vast majority of by fur the 
larger part of the revenue of our nation. 
In as far, then, as they are concerned, we 
behold in an. ecclesiastical provision by 
the state, an example of external volun- 
taryim, or a willing public contributing 
- of their wealth to the Coristian instruc- 
- tion of the, common people, through the 
medium. of a willing government. It 
only differs from a separate or a personal 
contribution, by the channel of conveyance 
through which it passes—or as a mite 
givea by the hand to some individual 
object of charity, differs from a mite cast 
_ into-a treasury that has. been opened for 


But it is not true that he could so claim 
it while he contended for the principle 
of free trade in Christianity, as he well 
knows many who hold with him stoutly 
contend ; and this, at all events, is obvi- 
ous, from the admission implied when aid 
is sought from external voluntaryism, 
that there are multitudes who are either 
unable or unwilling to furnish the means 
of religious instruction for themselves. 
Now, how are these to be provided 
for? That is the question. 


« We, the advocates of a national esta- 
blishment,” observes Dr. Chalmers, “ hold 
it the duty and wisdom of every state, 
thus to undertake for the education of 
the great family under its charge, and to 
provide the requisite funds for the fulfil- 
ment of the enterprises-and this without 
prejudice, but the contrary, to the libs 
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mility of those individuals, who might 
choose their own means to build more 
eburches, and maintain more ministers— 
thus adding to the amount of Christian 
jnstruction in the land. Our antagonists, 
on the other hand, hold this to be only 
the fitting work of individuals, whether 
acting separately or in associated bodies 
—to be their concern, and theirs exclu- 
sively; and that the government of a 
country should have nothing to do with it, 

«We do not object to these supple- 
"mental efforts of private Christians, and 
by which the shortcomings of an estab- 
lishment might in a greater or less degree 
be repaired. But ere we confide the 
religion of our people to the growth and 
multiplication of these churches, we 
should like to know in how far they 
have filled up these blank spaces, which, 
in the course of an increasing population, 
our national churches have left behind 
them. In the deficiency of our existing 
apparatus, the voluntary principle has had 
an ample field for the trial of its energies ; 
and we desire to understand, whether, in 
virtue of those spontaneous and expansive 
properties which have been ascribed to it, 
the mighty surplus of our unprovided 
millions has indeed been overtaken. In 
this land of perfect toleration, there has 
been no want of liberty for the great 
experiment; and now, at the end of at 
least a century, since chapels may, with- 
out let or hindrance, have been planted 
in each vacant portion of the territory, 
let us be told, whether all the national 
and all the voluntary churches together 
be commensurate to the exigencies of our 
augmented population. When reckoning 
the outcast multitude in our land who 
congregate nowhere, and that because 
there were no cheap and accessible places 
of worship which could take them in, we 
at that time appealed to them as evidence 
of the insufficiency of a free trade in 
Yeligion, But in truth they afford evi- 
dence of more than this. This system 
of free trade is tantamount only to the 
system of internal voluntaryism. But 
the existing number: of our voluntary 
chapels represents all that has been done, 
not by the internal only, but by the in- 
ternal and external voluntaryism together. 
Over and above those places of worship 
which are wholly sustained by the seat- 
Tents of the congregations assembled in 
them, it comprehends, not only those 
which are wholly sustained, but that still 
greater number who are partially helped 
by the liberalities of Christian benevo- 
lence. The unprovided millions of the 
British population furnish a measure, 


hot for the deficiency of the free trade 
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system of the voluntary principle ab intra, 
but for the deficiency of that system after 
all the additions which have been made 
to it by the voluntary principle ab extra, 
They let us know, that, after both have 
done their uttermost, there is a task of 
first-rate social and national imporsance, 
even the Christian education of thousands 
and thousands more of our British fami- 
lies, which remains undone. These tell 
us a great deal more than the impotency 
of the great economical specific, even that 
of free trade in Christianity. They 
further tell of the impotency of the great 
sectarian specific, or of the voluntary 
principle. If such be the filling and the 
fertilising power of voluntaryism, whence 
those mighty wastes of barrenness and 
moral desolation which meet the eye, in 
all the over-crowded towns and all the 
recent and still churchless villages of our 
empire? How comes it that, while shops 
and markets for the supply of their phy- 
sical necessities keep full pace with the 
tide of advancing population, chapels and 
churches for the supply of their spiritual 
necessities should fall so immeasurably 
short of it—bespeaking not only the 
languor of the spontaneous demand, 
among those people who should be willing 
to pay for Christian instruction to them- 
selves; but bespeaking the languor of 
Christian charity, among those people 
who should be willing to give it on be+ 
half of others without money and with. 
out price? We confess a greater value 
for experience than for experiments; and 
when, in spite of all the talent and energy 
of our dissenting brethren, we witness on 
the outfield of our national establishment, 
open now to their enterprise for several 
generations, such a spectacle of defects 
and difficulties and grievous destitution, 
with the myriads of unreclaimed wan- 
derers whom they have never reached, 
and far less overtaken—we do apprehend, 
that, on the overthrow of this venerable 
institute, the same evils, now so largely 
exhibited on all the unprovided remnants 
of the country, wonld be realised and 
multiplied over the whole length and 
breadth of the land. We must first 
behold the moral triumphs of volan- 
taryism, in the many hundreds of surplus 
localities which are before our eyes, ere we 
can consent togive up the whole terri 
into their hands; and do think that men 
who have evinced so little their power to 
rebuild, should be somewhat less fiery and 
precipitate in their zeal to destroy.” 


In Scotland alone, Dr. Chalmers 
tells us, statistical returns fully evinee 


that there are at least half a million of 
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the inliabitants without the means of 
religious instruction, although that is 
the very country in which it has ever 
been supposed that such instruction is 
superabundant. And why is that the 
case ? Simply because the population 
have outgrown “the provision originally 
instituted for supplying them with the 
lessons of the gospel—having increased 
since the days of John Knox from one 
million to two millions and a half.” 
And what has voluntaryism done for 
the supply of this frightful amount of 
spiritual destitution ? Where was the 
bread which it procured in the wilder- 
ness for the relief and the sustenance 
of the famishing multitudes who were 
thus perishing for lack of knowledge ? 
Alas! if they had been left to the best 
efforts of voluntaryism, either internal 
or external, they would still femain 
without a hope of redemption from the 
evils, both temporal and eternal, which 
their awfully forlorn condition involved. 
But they have not been so left. The 
Scottish church has bestirred itself. The 
great and the good man whose lectures 
are before us was the means, under Pro- 
vidence, of awakening his countrymen 
to asense of their Christian respousi- 
bility in this great matter, in sucha 
way as has led to efforts of church ex- 
tension, by which, if they be duly 
seconded by the state, the progress of 
demoralization, which was proceeding 
with giant strides, may yet be arrested. 
Who is there (except the darkened or 
perverted voluntary, whose apathy he 
exposes, or the inefficiency of whose 
system he puts to shame), who, in such 
an enterprise, does not wish him God 
speed ? And mark : it is on behalf of 
the very humblest members of the com- 
munity that his zeal has been thus glo- 
riously enkindled : 


“* It is upon these last that the evils of 
our ecclesiastical destitution have princi- 
pally fallen. They are the working 
classes, and families of the working classes, 
who have been laid in consequence under 
the burden of « great moral calamity. It 
is for their relief, for their enlargement, 
that the scheme of church extension has 
been formed; and whereas we have been 
represented as seeking a boon for the 
church, the true spirit and design of our 
enterprise is to obtain, at the hands of 
the public and the hands of the govern- 
ment together, a boon for the common 
people. 

«In the prosecution of this enterprise, 
‘we, in the first instance, have been draw. 
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ing largely upon external voluntaryism, 
In virtue of our repeated appeals and ap. 
plications to the Christian benevolence of 
the land, we have undertaken the erec. 
tion of 180 churches—greatly more than 
half of which are now’ in progress of 
building; and nearly one half of which 
are completed, and indeed opened, for the 
regular services of the sanctuary. It was 
highly instructive to us, when our friends 
the Voluntaries, at the outset of this 
great operation, thought they saw in it 
the triumph of their own cause—saying 
that we had at length given in to their 
principle, and become Voluntaries our- 
selves. Now it is very true, that in de. 
fect of their internal voluntaryism, in 
utter defect of their free trade system, 
which, after a century of perfect freedom 
for the enterprise and the utmost strenu- 
ousness in the prosecution of it, left with. 
out the blessings of a gospel ministration 
half a million who ought to have been 
church-gvers, and a whole million of ge. 
neral population—it is very true, that, in 
these circumstances, we are attempting, 
by the liberality of others, to do for our 
unprovided thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, that which their own poverty, and 
their own listlessness together, have pre- 
vented their doing for themselves. We 
are glad to understand that the Volun- 
taries approve of this; or that in any 
thing there is a community of sentiment 
betwixt us. We can bear to be told, that 
We tov, in our endeavours to repair the 
deficiencies of our church, have had re- 
course to the voluntary principle—for, as 
far as our share of it is concerned, we 
hold it to be a very sound one. Nav, we 
should have rejoiced most heartily, had 
theirinterual voluntaryism sufficed for the 
moral and religious wauts of our country- 
men; and would bid it God speed to the 
whole extent of its capabilities and efforts, 
It is only because these have fallen short 
of the object that we have taken an on- 
ward step to external voluntaryism ; and 
should furthermore rejoice if, in the tried 
sufficiency of this expedient, we found 
that no additional exertion was called for. 
But this is not our experience; and there- 
fore we do take another step onward; 
and having drawn all we can from a pious 
or philanthropic public, are now endea- 
vouring to draw as much as we can from 
a patriotic or paternal government. We 
are not sensible of any incongruity be- 
tween these two applications. They are 
not conflicting, but conspiring move- 
ments; or the consequential following up 
of one step by another, along a line of 
continuity. Alter having obtained from 
the good will of our countrymen the sum 
of two hundred thousand pounds for the 
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erection of places of worship, and that 
in behalf of a people unable to build 
churches of themselves,--we now knock 
at the door of our rulers, in the hope of 
propitiating their good will to a grant, 
and that too in behalf of the same peo- 
ple, quite as unable of themselves to main- 
tain their clergymen. We stand before 
the ministers of the crown, not so much 
in the attitude of supplicants,—for we 
ask nothing for our own personal advant- 
age,—but rather in the attitude of donors, 
telling them what is our contribution, 
and asking what is their's, to the religi- 
ous education of the community,—a 
cause dear to us as Christians, and which 
should be as dear to them as statesmen. 
We have traversed no one view for which 
we ever contended upon this subject ; and 
whereas our friends and most vigilant 
guardians, the Voluntaries of Scotland, 
allege of us, because of this our appeal to 
the liberality of the Christian public, that 
we have come over to their principle,— 
they, from the first moment of preferring 
the same appeal themselves; and when 
they sought, which they have ever done, 
from the generosity of contributors, what 
they could not make good trom the seat- 
rents of their own congregations,—from 
that moment, in truth, did they abandon 
their own, and come over to our principle. 
And we cannot blame them for this—be- 
lieving, as we do, that, but for a benevo- 
lence from without, the Christian instruc- 
tion of the people never has, and perhaps 
never will be provided for. Meanwhile 
we maintain that there is no conflict, uo 
contrariety, but the utmost harmony of 
principle, between the legal and volun- 
tary parts of our conjunct operation, 
We have been gifted with one sum by a 
willing Christian community in Scotland; 
and we expect, sooner or later, to be 
gifled with another, by a willing House 
of Commons in London ; and after hav- 
ing obtained the willing support of both 
these parties, our pagnacious opponents 
Will be quite welcome to call us Volan- 
taries, if they please, Only we hope 
that it will serve to rec tify their cor cep- 
tions, after they liave made the discovery, 
that even the voluntary principle, which 
they have hitherto imagined to be’ ail 
figitinst our cause, if viewed comprehen- 
sively enough. and in all its bearinys, is 
actually on the side of a national esta- 
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blishment for the Christian education of 
the people.” 


Dr. Chalmers is not quite correct in 
saying that the voluntaries ubandon 
their own, and have come over to his 
principle, when they look for aid for 
congregational worship beyond the limit 
of their own communion, Théy may 
do so, as we before observed, and still 
retain most of their objections to a pro- 
vision from the state. But the very 
fact of their having recourse to such 
external means of supply proves thé 
insufficiency of their internal resources, 
as the fact of the large existing mass of 
spiritual des'itution, notwithstanding all 
that has yet been done either by volun- 
taries or by the church, proves the 
insufficiency both of internal and ex- 
ternal voluntaryism, as far as it has 
been hitherto exemplified, to make an 
adequate provision for the moral wants 
of a rapidly increasing population. 

But this also proves, Dr. Wardlaw 
tells us, the inefficacy of a church 
establishment. It is unfair, he adds, 
to bring it as matter of condemnation 
against the voluntaries, and yet to re- 
gard it as not furnishing matter of 
condemnation against an established 
church. We answer, that this enor- 
mous spiritual destitution does not prove 
the inefficacy of the principle of -an 
establisiiment, if that principle were 
fairly carried out, while it does evince 
the utter inefficacy of the principle of 
the voluntary system. With respect 
to this latter principle, the province of 
the magistrate is, to use Dr. Ward- 
law’s words, “ to have no province at 
all.” He would rejoice, he says, if 
in that one respect all. Christian. go- 
vernments resembled Guallio, “ and 
that it would be well for Britain and 
for Europe, if instead of branding 
Gallio as the very archetype of irreli- 
gious and profligate judges, his exam- 
ple, in the former part of his procedure, 
were recommended to the imitation of 
mavistrates, supreme and subordinate, 
in every country of Christendom, even 
in the nineteenth century of the Chris- 
tian era.”* Well, that is a sufficiently 
ample description of the “ let alone’ 


ae a NEARER AR TE ESO Ns a 

* Upon this statement the Rev. Hugh M Neile has well observed, after some 
reasoning, in which he convincingly proves that the Christian magistrate must act 
under a sense of religions responsibility ;—* The important question then presents 


? 


itsel! in all its foree—-What is. the scriptural duty of the civil magistrate? § Dr. 
: Wardlaw has putand answered the question thus; ¢ What is ‘the magistrate’s pro -inee 
im regard to religion? His true and legitimate province 1s, fo have no province at alt.’ 
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rinciple for which he contends, And 
~ not his favourite system been /et 
alone? Has not volunturyism been at 
full liberty in this free country to exert 
itself to the utmost of its power for 
the evangelization of our seamed and 
benighted people? It thus has had 
all that it professes to want, and yet it 
has made but a very little way in uc- 
complishing that precise object to 
which it might most fittingly be ap- 
plied, namely, the providing for the 
spiritual wants of our spiritually desti- 
tute population. Now, the complaint 
of the Established Church is, that it 
has been let alone too much: that the 
state has not come down, as it ought, 
with the aid which would have enabled 
it to extend its ministrations. And it 
boldly avers, that had the state thus 
done what was no more than its bounden 
duty, this spiritual destitution would 
not exist ; and what is now exemplified 
in the case of any single parish, sup- 
plied with one or more zealous and 
godly pastors, who are fully equal to 
their entire work, would, in such a case, 
be conspicuous throughout the entire 
kingdom. We therefore say, that it is 
not unreasouable to try the one prin- 


most unreasonable to apply it to the 
other. Establishments require to be 
cherished by national support. The 
voluntary system disclaims ull aid from 
government, and entirely depends upon 
the spontaneous benevolence of 
Christian people. It rejoices most in 
the most perfect freedom. While the 
former, therefore, will be let and 
hindered in its operations, by such short 
comings in its legalized endowments as 
may disable it trom extending the be- 
nefit of its ministrations through the 
length and breadth of the land; the 
latter cannot complain that its de- 
ficiencies proceed from any such ne- 
glect, any more than it can complain 
of a persecuting spirit, by which its 
Christian usefulness has been restricted, 

The members of the Established 
Church, be it remembered, are volun- 
taries also. They are always disposed 
to hail with delight the Christian 
liberality which makes personal sacri- 
fices for promoting the spread of true 
religion, Indeed the voluntaries, par 
excellence, have been aided by them 
in much that they have done, and 
would be cordially cheered on by them 
in any thing which they should attempt, 





ciple by the test which Dr. Chalmers towards so desirable an object as that 
proposes, while it would be, manifestly, of bringing the principles of piety and 








Yet strange enough, the Doctor adds, ‘as a man, he is bound to believe the truths, 
and obey the precepts, of the word of God; as a magistrate, he is bound to fulfil al 
his official functions on Christian principles from Christian motives, and according to 
Christian precepts, as every man is, in every condition and every relation of life; but 
authority in religion he has none.’ Upon this I ask, how the performance of his of- 
ficial functions, as a magistrate, is to be separated from his authority? And if his 
official functions, thus inseparable from his authority, (which is, in fact, the meaning 
of official,) are to be pertormed according to Christian precepts, how is this official 
authority to be kept separate from his Christianity ”! 

Perhaps Dr. Wardlaw would tell us, that the Christian duty of the magistrate is, not 
to interfere, by any’public act, for the purpose of giving truth an advantage over false- 
hood. Very well. It is his duty as a Christian which then, according to the Doctor, 
prescribes his non-interference; so that he is, although negatively, exercising an impor- 
tant function asa religious man. Now, let it be supposed that he is unconvinced by 
the Doctor's arguments,—that he is otherwise and better instructed, and believes, 
with Mr, M‘Neile and Dr, Chalmers, that he can do but little for the temporal well- 
being of his fellow-creatures, unless he does what in him lies for their spiritual well- 
being also,—would not the very same respect for the word of God, which would forbid 
interference upon the former hypothesis, command it upon the latter: so that, in 
truth, the magistrate, whether he acts, or whether he forbears to act ;—whether he 
endows, or leaves unendowed, or disestablishes ;—whether, in fact, he agree with Dr. 
Wardlaw, or with Dr, Chalmers and the Rev. Hugh M:Neile, is still influenced by 
religious considerations; and, ifhe be a Christian man, has a chief regard to the spiritual 
well-being of his subjects, whatever the course be, whether ot interference or non-in- 
terference, by which that regard is shown, So little truth is there in the assertion, 
that, “ with respect to religion, he has no authority at all.” We, of course, leave out 
of consideration the case of a magistrate attempting to impose a reliyion, which they 
disbelieve, upon any portion of his subjects, as one that could not have been withia 
the contemplation of Dr, Wardlaw, because it is one that has nothing at all to do with 
the present argument, 
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liness home to the hearths and the 
osoms of our depraved and ignorant 
population, What then did it want 
for the manifestation of its inherent 
power? It was neither encumbered 
by endowments upon the one hand, nor 
cramped by restrictive enactments upon 
the other; but had the greatest pos- 
sible scope for exerting, in its own 
most approved mode, all its inherent 
energies. And yet its fuilure has been 
as conspicuous as its pretensions. are 
lofty ; a fact which ought surely to im- 
pose some little modest restraint upon 
the declamatory boastings of its very 
sanguine admirers. 

Only let the principle of an establish- 
ment such as ours have similar fair 
play; and if in the course of a very 
few years it does not manifest its im- 
mense superiority to its haughty rival, 
in causing “the wilderness and the 
solitary place to be glad for it,” we will 
no longer consent to be numbered 
amongst its adherents. 

We are exceedingly desirous that 
our readers should have a clear view of 
the point now before them, in order 
that they may see that we do Dr. 
Wardlaw no injustice. Two men, let 
us suppose, are invited to take their 
stand, and occupy a commanding posi- 
tion, upon a plave inclined at such an 
angle as renders such ah attempt ex- 
eceedingly difficult, One of them pro- 
fesses that he cannot do so without 
support; that if he attempts it unas- 
sisted, he is sure to fall. The other de- 
clares that he is in his own unassisted 
strength quite equal to such a feat ; 
that he is best equal to it without sup- 
port; and that he would only be en- 
cumbered by any assistance. Well, 
both try to accomplish this achievement 
of physical dexterity, and in so attempt- 
ing it, both tumble, Now, we ask the 
candid reader, does not that positively 
prove the falsehood of the position 
contended for by the one ; and does it 
not negatively prove the truth of what 
had been affirmed by the other? And 
if the former endeavoured to account 
for, or to excuse his fuilure, by alleging 
that the latter had failed also, would 
not his charletanery be only rendered 
the more contemptible? Because, 
what might be supposed to have pro- 
ceeded from nothing worse than weak- 
ness of judgment in the first instance, 
would assume all the characters of 
wilful, inveterate, and malignant error, 
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when defended bythe subterfuge of 
such shuffling and miserable evasion, 

The illustration, our readers. will 
perceive, supposes that neither of these 
parties interferes with the exertions of 
the other, in the performance of their 
appointed task; that each acts inde~ 
pendently, and is neither let nor 
hindred by his rival. But that does 
not describe the whole case ; for while 
the advocates of an establishment do’ 
not interfere with the voluntaries,—they 
in fact, being in a certain sense volun 
taries themselves—the voluntaries are 
at open war with the principle of an 
establishment. It is, we believe, a 
matter of fact, that a vast proportion 
of the funds raised by voluntaries, 
comes out of the pockets of individuals 
who do not agree with them in the 
principle for which they contend,. that 
all establishments endowed by the state 
are unlawful. They are regarded 
simply as zealous missionaries, to whom 
a Christian may well bid God speed, 
seeing that they are ostensibly engaged 
in a work in which the services of all 
who are upon God's side are pressingly 
required ; where the harvest indeed is 
plenteous, and the labourers but too 
few, But no such mistake is ever com- 
mitted by the voluntaries in favour of 
those whom they regard as upholding _, 
an antichristian abomination, On the 
contrary, there is no effort which they 
do not make in their determined hos- 
tility to those who are acting, ‘as they 
profess to think, in flagrant opposition 
to a divine commandment. No allies 
are too desperate, no connection is too 
opprobrious, when they afford’ the 
slightest prospect of aiding them in 
their assaults upon the church. Joseph 
Hume, Daniel O'Connell, Alderman 
Harmer, Mr. Wakley, are all but too 
welcome as associates and co-operators, 
when by their aid, the temple of our 
venerable Sion may be more straightly 
beleaguered, and its final ruin more 
certainly accomplished. Hear how 
this unholy alliance is justified by Dr. 
Wardlaw :— 


“It would indeed be hard, that we 
should be prevented from doing what we 
deem a religious duty, because others, 
whatever their character, do what they 


deem a political duty. Or even,—let mq 
put the very strongest case,—suppose a 
number of the politicians who take part 
in the conflict, are not merely indifferent 
about the interests of religion—suppose 
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them to be actuated by the expectation 
that the destruction of the Establishment 
will prove a death-blow to religion itself, 
and will serve to diffuse the principles of 
infidelity and atheism through the land; 
—yet if we, instructed from the divine 
word, and having learned out of it a les- 
son widely, different, are, in our con- 
sciences, convinced that religion has suf- 
fered more from its connexion with the 
state than from any other external influ- 
ence whatsoever, and that the separation 
of it from that connexion is necessary to 
the restoration of its primitive energy, 
and to the increase, if not of nominal, of 
real vital Christianity in the country,— 
are we, in that case, to refrain from acting 
on our convictions, because atheists and 
infidels aim at the same events, in the 
anticipation of a different result ?” 


Nor let us be supposed as urging 
what has been above written as matter 
of crimination, We merely refer to it 
as a matter of fact, in order to show 
that voluntaries keep no terms with 
churchmen; while the latter, so far from 
regarding them with abhorrence, so 
long as they confine themselves to the 
propagation of the Christian faith, are 
often found aiding them, when they 
most require it, in the prosecution of 
their purely spiritual objects. And this 
shows, that in the comparison we have 
instituted, the case is still more favour- 
able for the voluntaries, and /ess so for 
the members of the establishment, than 
would be justified by the strictness of 
truth : because the latter are always 
willing to aid the former, (we mean, 
their principles do not forbid them so 
to do,) in carrying out the voluntary 
principle, so far as it is not exclusive ; 
while the former never aid the latter, 
but, on the contrary, do all in their 
power to emburass their operations, in 
their efforts, us an establishment, for the 
spread of the gospel. 

Well—the appeal to experience in 
modern times, and amongst ourselves, 
has failed to establish the efficacy of 
the voluntary principle as being alone 
sufficient for the moral requirements 
ofa people. But Dr. Wardlaw is not 
without a resource; and he appeals, 
with all confidence, to the working of 
the principle, as it is exhibited in the 
New Testament, during the time of 
the apostles! He thus represents the 
extraordinary condition of the church, 
as governed by the inspired and mira- 
culously gifted followers of Christ, as 
in the very same predicament with the 


church at the present day, when these 
supernatural powers have been with. 
drawn, and it is left to its ordinary 
resources! And, (will the reader be. 
lieve it it ?) does not once occur to hiin 
to allude to the power of working mi- 
racles, by which all ordinary scepticism 
must have been overborne, as making 
any essential difference between the 
position of the clerical body then, and 
their position now, when no such pow- 
ers can be resorted to by the miuis- 
ters of the gospel, for convincing the 
minds, or bending the hearts, of their 
hearers. He might as well have pro- 
duced the instance of the feeding of 
the five thousand in the wilde:ness, as 
a proof that the hearers of the gospel 
should dispense with all ordinary means 
of earning their bread, as the instance 
to which he refers to prove that the 
preachers of the gospel should reject 
all legal endowments. Indeed, after 
what has been already suid, to enter 
upon any claborate refutation of a 
monstrous absurdity like this, would 
be to insult the understandings of our 
readers. And even if Dr. Wardlaw 
were uble to place the ministers of 
religion now in the same position in 
which they were placed in the apos- 
tolic times, with respect to supernatural 
gilts, and thus to ensure to them an 
almost unlimited ascendancy over the 
minds of men, there is positively no- 
thing in any of the passages which he has 
alleged. prohibitory of state endowments. 

But the temper in which this man 
has written will best appear from con- 
sidering the terms in which he is 
pleased to describe the British public, 
as a community who have been guilty 
of the monstrous absurdity “ of placing 
over themselves a governor, — one of 
whose official prerogatives it shall be 
to dictate to them their religion !” (the 
italics and note of admiration are his 
own,) “to determine for them what 
principles they shall hold, and what 
observances they shall follow, in the 
worship of their Maker.” Verily, we 
agree with Mr. M‘Neile in thinking 
that language such as this does betray 
a very gratifying lack of objections 
against the establishment, by law, of 
the united church of England and Ire- 
land. But we must not suffer him to 
escape so easily from the responsibility 
which he has incurred by making such 
an allegation, as he has been suffered 
by his too courteous and too forbear- 
ing assailant. First, we ask him, has 
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any ruler been placed over him, who 
dictates to him his religion? If not, 
as far ds he is personally concerned, the 
charze has no foundation. Can any 
other dissenter,-of any denomination, 
complain of being compelled to receive 
his religion at the dictation of any civil 
ruler? If not, as far as the whole dis- 
senting hody is concerned, the charge 
has no foundation. Come we now to 
the members of the establishment, and 
how stands the case as regards them ? 
Do they receive their religion at the 
dictation of the ruler? We tell Dr. 
Wardlaw, nay. He knows, in his 
heart, they do not. If we must needs 
go bick to the orizin of things, the 
ruler merely established that which he 
found professed ; the people did not 

rofess the religion because it was 
established. So much, for,“ the all but 
infinite absurdity,” with which the ad- 
vocates of establishments are charged 
by this ravening theologian. 

A nation is found of one heart and 
one mind respecting the religious 
truths which it concerns them to be- 
lieve.'the ordinances according to which 
it becomes them to live, and the ritual 
according to which it is meet they 
should worship Jehovah. Well, the 
ruler, or the government, consider it 
just and wise to establish that religion, 
and to allocate “a sure legal provision’’ 
for the maintenance of its ministers. 
And this deference on the part of the 
ruler to the religion of the people is 
what Dr. Wardlaw calls © the all bat 
infinite absurdity” of a people “choosing 
a ruler who is to dictate to them their 
religion!” We cannot but admire 
“the all but infinite” extravagance of 
such an assertion. 

If there be, we repeat it, such a 
grievance as he pretends, by whom is 
it felt? Are dissenters compelled to 
profess any religion which they believe 
to be fulse ? Are the members of the 
establishment injured or insulted by 
being left at full liberty to profess that 
religion which they believe to be true ? 
These two classes may be said to com- 
prise all varieties of British subjects ; 
and if there is not one of them to whom 
the charge of this bitter controversialist 
applies, to what can it be ascribed but 
to the rankling of un envenomed mind, 
whith was resolved to hiss when it 
could not sting, and to gratify its in- 
vidious autipathies by “ railing accu- 
sation,” when it could not justify them 
by solid argument. 
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But let us pursue the case above 
suggested, as illustrating the origin of 
an established church. In the nation, 
at first so unanimous upon the subject 
of religion, dissent arises. It is un- 
necessary to specify the canses to which 
it may be owing; but the fact may 
easily be credited, that conscientious 
dissent, to a considerable extent, has 
taken possession of the minds of the 
people. They are, therefore, as far as 
the establishinent is concerned, self- 
einancipated from their spiritual alle- 
giance, — they can no longer be num- 
bered amongst its adherents. Now we 
can easily conceive that, in early times, 
before the rights of free-born men were 
clearly ascertained, or any sufficient 
provision made by which they could 
be constitutionally asserted, these dis- 
senters may have been regarded with 
very considerable jealousy. We can 
also conceive that their conduct may 
have been such as to afford grounds 
for that jealousy; and that they may 
not themselves have heen very careful 
to leave civil rulers without excuse for 
not distinguishing, widely, between 
dissent and disaffection. It is, there- 
fore, much more a cause of regret than 
of wonder, that they should have ex- 
perienced a degree of severity, at this 
early period, by which, if practised 
towards them at the present day, the 
minds of most mev would be shocked 
and revolted. But a better spirit has 
prevailed, and all the penal and dis- 
abling laws, by which dissenters felt 
themselves agyrieved, are repealed, 
and they are no longer excluded from 
the fullest enjoyment of every civil and 
social advantage. Here, then, we 
have the case of an established chureh, 
incorporated with the state, protected 
by all the muniments of usage and of 
law, and existing in the midst of the 
most unbounded toleration ;—a case, 
the reader will perceive, which is 
almost perfectly identical with the 
present condition of the united churches 
of England and Ireland. Tue ques- 
tion, for long, between dissenters and 
the members of the establishment was, 
not that it would not be desirable to 
enfranchise the former, but, that it 
might not be sefe to do so; that there 
wa8 reason to apprehend they would ase 
any newly acquired political privileges 
for the purpose of effecting the over- 
throw of the Church. To this it was 
replied, that no such fears need be en- 
tertained ; that their loyalty was un- 
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doubted ; that, as matters stood, they 
might feel a natural jealousy of the 
Church, as an institute whieh stoods 
between them, and the enjoyment of 
certain civil rights ; butlet it no longer 
appear in that invidious character, and 
all such jealousy would be at an end, 
aud even be succeeded by a feeling of 
gratitude, which would constitute the 
best guarantee of its permanence and 
stability. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss the justness or the wisdom of 
this reasoning. Suffice it to say, it 
prevailed. The Test and Corporation 
Acts were repealed. Dissenters were 
placed, in all respects, upon a level 
with all other subjects. But it is the 
place for saying, that the professions 
and promises by which these advantages 
were obtained, have by nu means been 
fulfilled. When the members of the 
establishment thought that a// griev- 
ances had been fully removed,—bde- 
hold,a new grievance is now discovered, 
in the very existence of the establish- 
ment itself! It is not sufficient for 


dissenters of Dr. Wardlaw’s stamp, 
that i tolerates them, They will no 
longer tolerate it; and they chiefly 
value the vantage ground which they 


have obtained, inasmuch as it gives 
them a fuller opportunity of compassing 
its destruction. Henceforth, toleration 
is insult. Dr. Wardlaw is outrageous 
at the idea of being expected to be 
contented with the fullest liberty of 
worshipping God after the fashion of 
which he most approves. That is no- 
thing, unless the establishment is 
pulled down, and its gifted, endowed, 
and dignified clergy placed upon the 
same level with himself and his brother 
volunturies, and reduced to subsist 
upon the precarious benevolence of the 
people. His meek and christian spirit 
is moved at the superior estimation in 
which they are held. Aye; there’s 
the rub! And he would fain denude 
them of their temporalities, for much 
the same reason that the fox in the 
fable advised his brother foxes to sub- 
mit to the amputation of their tails,— 
namely, because, as he is hopeless to 
attain to their estimation, the next best 
thing is to reduce them to his. We 
speak not here of Dr. Wardlaw as an 
individual, As such we know that he 
is highly esteemed, As such, we our- 
selves regarded him with no small re- 
8 until the part he has taken in 
the prevent controversy rendered it 
impossible for us any longer so ty re- 
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gard him. But we speak of him as the 
representative of the class, to whose 
condition, as respects worldly advan. 
tages, he would fain assimilate the es. 
tablished clergy. And we aver, with. 
out hesitation, that the man must be 
morally purblind who does not see, in 
the following passages, the workings of 
a jealous spirit, gangrened by a wound. 
ing sense of inferiority, and expressive 
of anything rather than that love of 
peace, that absence of wordly mind. 
edness, and that spirit of humility, we 
should characterise a professor of the 
Gospel. Verily, we thought, before, 
that the dissenters in this country 
they had much to be thankful for. But 
let the reader hear Dr. Wardlaw :— 


“ There have been times in the history 
of our country, when our forefathers had 
good reason for being thankful to Provi- 
dence even for toleration, But these days 
are gone by. The happy advance of so. 
ciety in just notions of religious liberty has 
taught us now to hear with sentiments of 
indignation, a term which, in times of old, 
inspired the emotions of gratitude. No gra- 
titude wasever due for it 4o man. Wedo not 
thank a thief for restoring our stolen goods, 
As little do we thank a despot, or a bigot, 
for conceding to us aright which he had no 
more title to withhold, than the thief had 
to abstract our property. The rights of 
conscience are ours, by the authority of 
nature, and by the blood-bought charter of 
the Son of God. The man who interferes 
with them usurpsa divine prerogative, and, 
even while he may “think that he is doing 
God service,” is chargeable with an act of 
the most ignorant and arrogant presump- 
tion. No gratitude, surely, can be due 
for being permitted to enjoy by sufferance 
that which we possess by divine and im- 
prescriptible right; and what we are not 
only not bound to surrender to fellow. 
creatures, but bound to retain and to ex- 
ercise, should property, and-liberty, and 
life be the forfeiture. The right to tole- 
rate implies a right to restrain; a right 
which no man under heaven ever possessed, 
how often soever it may have been claimed, 
and by whatever illegitimate power en- 
forced. Our forefathers were thankful, 
because they lived in times when even 
those who were most beyond their age in 
their notions of religious freedom were 
still but partially enlightened. Let us be 
thankful to Providence, that our lot has 
been cast in better days, and that we anti- 
cipate the speedy arrival of better still ;— 
of a period, when there shall be a uni- 
versal erasure from the British statutes 
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books of all legislative enactments on the 
subject of religion, and when all legis- 
lation for the future on the same subject, 
shall cease ; when there shall be no bounty 
in favour of one sect, and no unjust ex- 
actions in its support from others; no re- 
ligious monopolies, and no religious re- 
straints and privations ; no persecution, 
and no toleration; no enjoying of privi- 
leges by sufferance under unrepealed sta- 
tutes of iniquity and oppression, which 
leave victims exposed to the tender mer- 
cies of the cruel, the vindictive sullenness 
of the bigoted, or the recklesssirritations 
of the capricious :—but when all sects 
and parties shall be thrown upon their own 
resources, and left to the efforts of their 
own zeal; when in this department, as in 
others,—I would say in this department 
above all others,—every thing shall be al- 
lowed, without state favour or state dis- 
countenance, to find, by a fair and honour- 
able competition, its own level; when 
civil government shall be what its desig- 
nation imports, and, confining itself to its 
proper department, shall leave the church 
of God to manage its own affairs; when, 
in one word,—and I use the phrase with- 
out hesitation, although I am aware it is, 
in the minds of some, ominous of all ima- 
ginable evil,—of the cessation of all piety 
and righteousness, and the abandonment 
of the country to every description of 
error, ungodliness and vice—when religion 
shall be LEFT TO ITSELF !—Far different 
are the results which I anticipate. My 
principle, deeply seated in the convictions 
of my mind, and in harmony, | fully be- 
lieve, with the dictates of that word from 
which, in sincerity at least, it has been 
drawn, is—that the state and the church 
will thrive best apart; that in the lan- 
guage of Milton, when the magistrate shall 
have ‘ learned not further to coneern him- 
self with church affairs, half his labour will 
be spared, and the commonwealth be better 
tended; and that true religion, left in the 
hands of those who themselves know it, 
who experience its power, appreciate its 
excellence, feel its joys, and are animated 
by its hopes, will be under its. only 
appropriate care—the care which will most 
securely preserve its vitality and purity, 
and most effectually ensure its extension. 
We presume it to be the principle of com- 
mon sense, adopted in all descriptions of 
trade, that they are best qualified to deal 
successfully in any article, who are best 
acquainted with its nature, and properties, 
and uses, and relative value. And there 
is no one thing in regard te which this is 
more emphatically true than religion. All, 
indeed, ought to know it,—and to know 
it by experience: -but all, alas! do not 
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thus know it. And by those who do not, 
the management of its interests had betfer 
be let alone, Their attempts to deal in it 
will do much more harm than good. Our 
aim is twofuld ;—that all who do know it 
should be roused to a sense of the para- 
mount obligation lying upon them to seek 
its diffusion,—an obligation which is only 
now, so far as the modern history of the 
church is concerned, beginning to be felt 
as it ought ;—and that all should be placed 
on the same footing of unrestricted privi- 
lege and freedom, in carrying this obliga- 
tion into practical fulfilment,” 


Such are the claims which are now 
put forward on the part of what is 
called “ the dissenting interest.” Against 
the church, as a national institute, this 
pious fraternity proclaim a holy war. 
Its gentleness, and forbearing loving- 
kindness, are now resented with a ma- 
lignant bitterness which was not ex- 
hibited when its aspect was such as. to 
provoke a not unnatural or unjustifi- 
able indignation; and Dr, Wardlaw 
takes his stand at the head of his party 
to tell the British community, that 
there shall be “ no peace,” not so long 
as dissenters have to complain of any 
tangible grievance, but so long as one 
stone remains upon another in the edi- 
fice of the church establishment. He 
scorns to be content with any re- 
form by which the church might be 
rendered more efficient than it at pre- 
sentis. As a state institute, it must 
be disallowed ; as an endowed esta- 
blishment, it must be disinherited ; be- 
fore his mind can be reconciled to an 
order of things so contrary, in his 
judgment, to a divine commandment. 
Now, if this had. been alleged, before 
the repeal of the incapacitating .sta- 
tutes, as a justifying ground for their 
continuance upon the Statute Boooks, 
it would have been resented as an un- 
pardonable calumny. If it were said 
by advocates of the church, “ you can- 
not trust these men; they do not even 
know themselves ; give them once the 
power of legislating for your church, 
and they will never be satisfied until 
they see it overthrown; there is in 
them a root of bitterness which never 
can be sweetened by legislative indul- 
gence—the distinctions, the dignities, 
the rank in society, the learning, of a 
liberally endowed and highly educated 
race of ecclesiastics, will always be 
hateful to them, and move their.spleen. 
Here, as in other cases, the distinction 


between legitimacy and illegitimacy, 
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will become apparent; there will be 
a jealous leer walign, an under 
growl of discontent. which will only be 
exusperated by the very benignity of 
those against whom it is directed, and 
never will rest until the establishment 
to which they ure indebted for their 
worldly und social advantages, is luid 
even with the ground ;"—il all this were 
Suid with a view to check that current 
of liberality which happily has had 
such free course, and eveniuated in the 
removal of every religious disability, 
we ask the dispassionate dissenters 
themselves how it would have been 
received ? And if the answer must be, 
that it would be heard with indignation, 
and repudiated with scorn, what must 
be said of those who give colour, by 
their present language and conduct, to 
the belief that such a representation of 
them was true. Must it not be suid 
of them, that they are the greatest 
enemies to religious liberty? Must it 
not be said of them, that they are the 
very iudividuals, also, who furnish 
tulers with justifying reasons for im- 
posing civil disabiluies upon dissen- 
ters? What can alone constitute a 


justifying ground for such conduct ? 


A well-founded belief that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the preservation of 
existing institutions, which are theim- 
selves indispensable for producing a- 
monyst the people the greatest amount 
of happiness and virtue. And when 
dissenters receive aud act upon the 
principle, that it is incumbent upon 
them to avail themselves of every le- 
gislative facility which may be con- 
ceded to them, for the overthrow of in- 
stitutions in whose wellbeing the 
national welfare, in its highest sense, is 
thus bound up ; does not such conduct 
warn the legislature that such men 
cannot be safely trusted ? = Who, then, 
are the enemies to toleration? Who 
are the justifiers of disabling laws ? Are 
they not, par excellence, those who 
thus proclaim their necessity, and leave 
the legislature without excuse if such 
laws be not enacted ? 

Now, do we accuse the dissenters in 
general, of being parties with Doctor 
Wardlaw, to a course of action such as 
this? By no means. We believe that 
the great majority of them repudiate 
his sentiments quite as much as we do, 
We believe the great majority of them 
feel that they live under a parental 
government, where they have all they 
could reasonably desire ; and that the 
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establishment which does not com. 
mand their assent, is entitled, in virtue 
of the very confidence which it hag 
reposed in them, to their respect and 
forbearance. There is, in truth, a 
wide distinction between the political 
and the conscientious dissenters; and 
of the later, we believe a large majo- 
rity are hostile to those measures of 
agyression by which those who merely 
throw the garb of the sectury over the 
uniform of the partizan, have of late 
years been so discreditably signalized, 
We, therefore, have no manner of ree 
gret that the utmost measure of toler. 
ation has already been freely conceded 
to our dissenting brethen of all de- 
nominations ; because far more nue 
merous, as well as more worthy, is the 
class by whoin it will be rightly appre. 
ciated, than that by which it will be 
abused. Nay, we regret not that 
toleration has been extended even to 
intolerance ; that we tolerate those 
who would not tolerate us; becaase it 
is our fixed belief, that in this age of 
the world, their principles only require 
to be bronght into light, in order to 
receive, from the enlightened and 
religious, an almost universal condem- 
nation, But, assuredly, if any thing 
could shake our confidence in the 
wisdom of those measures which have 
had for their object the relief of tender 
consciences, and the oblivion of reli- 
gious distinctions, it would be the 
language of which our last extract af- 
fords a specimen, and which would 
seem to realize the worst anticipations 
of those who were the sternest main- 
tuiners of the laws affecting the dis- 
senters, 

A mighty stir is made by Dr, Ward- 
law and his brother voluntaries, about 
the right on the part of the prince and 
the magistrate to choose a particular 
form of religion, and endow it as the 
religion of the state. But they might 
as well stir the question as to the right 
of these who influence the national 
mind to choose any particular form of 
government. Wher Dr. Wardlaw sa- 
tisfies us respecting the right of those 
who determined the government of 
England to be monarchical rather than 
republican, so to do, we will be ready 
to enter with him upon the consilera- 
tion of the other question ; when we 
shall have very little difficulty in satis 
fying every reasonable mind that our 
ancestors were tully justified in acting 
as they did with respect to our spiritual 
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concerns, and that they but testified 
their allegiance to the King of heaven, 
when they made a national provision 
for the worship of God. 

First, let us suppose them to have 
made that provision upon the lowest 
grounds of admitted utility ;—had they 
aright soto make itthen? The right 
will be as clear as the utility is apparent. 
Aud does it cease, when that utility 
becomes enhanced aud magnified by 
spiritual considerations ; when such a 
provision promotes not only peace on 
earth, but glory to God in the highest ? 
No save man would say so. It follows, 
then, that the objection of the volun- 
tary, upon grounds of abstract right, 
falls to the ground, 

But then we are told of the violation 
of the rights of con-cience involved in 
the principle which makes one man 
pay for the religious services of ano- 
ther. There is no violation of con- 
science at all. Hear the Rev. Hugh 
M‘Neile upon this part of the sud- 
ject :— 


“If it be said, that among those who 
are compelled to pay national tribute there 
are sume who are conscientiously opposed 
to a national church, and that, conse- 
quently, to force them to contribute to 
such a church is to force their conscience, 
which is unjustifiable tyranny, we reply — 
first, that the scruples or objections of the 
subject, whether conscientious or other- 
wise, ought not to interfere with the ge- 
neral duty of the government. If they 
do, there can be no such thing as govern- 
ment, If it be myht to give upa national 
church, because some conscientiously ob- 
ject to an establishment, it is equally right 
to give up army and navy, because some 
conscientiously object to war, It is no 
answer to this to say, that they who think 
an established church unlawful are many, 
while they who think war unlawful are 
few. The question is, whether it be right 
in government to support, by national 
funds, an institution which is beneticial to 
the nation, althouzh some of the people 
conscientiously object to it ? And if it be 
Wrong in a government so to do in one 
case, it is equally wrong, though it might 
not excite so much clamour, to do it in 
another case. If it be wrong—if it be 
evercion of conscience—if it be shameful 
tyranny in the government to compel one 
thousand dissenters to pay taxes, a portion 
of which shall be devoted to the extension 
of the national church—it is equally 
wroug—equally coercive of conscience— 
equally shameful tyranny—and more dis- 
graceful persecution, because committed 
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against a weaker and more defenceless 
body—to compel one single . help'ess 
Quaker to pay taxes, a portion of which 
shall be devoted to the support or enlarge- 
ment, if need be, of the national army. 
** But. secondly, there is no forcing of 
conscience in the case, even where there 
is a forcing of payment. The scriptural 
distinction between these two will be evi- 
dent, if we change our point of. view, 
and, instead of considering the duty of a 
professedly Christian legislature, we con- 
sider the hardship of persecuted Christian 
individuals. If we imagine dissenters in 
the position which they are fond of appro- 
priating, a position of suffering for con- 
science sake; if we suppose them the only 
true Christians in this land, surrounded 
by powerful and persecuting heathens ; 
if we suppose our Sovereign no better, in 
this pont of view, than a pagan Roman 
emperor—our clergy no better than the 
priests of Jupiter—our collectors of taxes 
no better than Cesar’s publicans—and 
our dissenting neighbours, like the primi- 
tive church in all the simplicity and purity 
of inevitable voluntaryism—what then ? 
Why, then, we remind those dissenters of 
the saying of the Lord Jesus, who not 
only commanded his first followers to 
render to God the things which are God’s, 
but also to render to Caesar the things 
which are Cesur’s, We remind them 
that tribute was Cesar’s, and that the 
apostle said, render to all their dues— 
tribute towhom tribute is due. We remind 
them thata large portion of the tribute so 
paid was squandered on idvlatrous wor- 
ship; but that the great apostle, instead 
of encouraging resistance to the pagan 
church-rate on that account, and indulging 
in piteous lamentations over violated con- 
sciences, did, with the most simple, un- 
constrained, and unostentatious submission 
to ‘the powers that be,’ command the 
primitive Christians to pay the rate. Sup- 
posing, then, that all which the most hos- 
tile disputer has been able to say or fancy 
against the established church were per- 
fectly trae, still, it dissenting ministers 
followed the example ot the apostles, they 
would say to their people, “ tribute to 
whom tribute is due.” But dissenters 
often misrepresent, perhaps misunderrtand, 
this payment, as if it were a demand upon 
them to support the religion of the church, 
and they complain loudly against the in- 
ju-tice of being compelled'to support a 
religion of which they conscientiously dis- 
approve. We deny that any dissenter is 
compelled to support our religion, He is 
compelled to pay tithes and rates, by which 
the external machinery of our church is 
supported, but this is a very different 
thing from supporting our religion. True, 





the civil roler, when he receives the taxes, 
appropriates a portion of them to the sup- 
port of the church ; but this is Ais act, 
riot the act of the man who pays the tax. 
This distinction will be made manifest to 
all, by considering for a moment whether 
the apostle would have exhorted his Chris- 
tian brethren to support idol worship ; on 
the contrary, an apostolical exhortation is, 
*keep yourself from idols.’ But we have 
seen that the apostle did exhort his bre- 
thren to pay tribute to Cesar, although 
Cesar, when he got it, appropriated a 
portion of it to the support of idol wor- 
ship. That was his act, not the act of 
the man who paid the tribute. It would 
be monstrous to say that every man who 
pays taxes to a government is responsible 
for its every act. No; the subject is 
responsible to God for the duty of paying 
the tribute, and the government is respon- 
sible to God for the duty of appropriating 
that tribute. The government receiving 
taxes may, in one or more instances, make 
an erroneous, unjust, and unjustifiable 
appropriation ; but the conscience of the 
man who pays the taxes is in no way im- 
plicated. His pocket is assailed, indeed, 
but not his conscience. © This is a most 
important distinction, not for the dissenter 
only, but for us all. We all pay taxes, 
but we in this room are in no wise impli- 
cated in conscience in what appears to us 
the guilt, the anti- English, anti-Christian, 
suicidal guilt of our government in the sup- 
port of Maynooth College; neither is the 
dissenter implicated in conscience in what 
appears to him to be the guilt, the unjust 
and oppressive guilt, of the government in 
maintaining the established church. In 
this argument I have been conceding to 
the dissenter, for argument sake, the hypo- 
thesis that the church is evil. I have 
been putting it ona par with Maynooth 
College. And even so, I have been 
proving, and proving scripturally, that it 
is the duty of the dissenters to pay the 
tribute: But how much is our argument 
strengthened by the fact that the church 
is not evil, but good !—that instead of 
being put upon a par with Maynooth Col- 
lege, she protests against the abominations 
taught there, as idolatry to be abhorred of 
all faithful Christians !” 


In urging this argument, the volun- 
tary assumes, that his conscience is not 
only to be respected in what concerns 
himself, but also that his conscientious 
‘scruples are to influence the legislature 
in those general considerations which 
‘have respect to the social and moral 
well-being of an entire empire. Thus 
it is that the Quaker acts upon the 
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presumption that the state is to he 
deprived of the necessary means of 
national defence, because he has a 
conscientious objection to war. Thus! 
it was that the fifth monarchy men, 
during the Commonwealth, would have 
cast off all the restraints of civil go. 
vernment, because, in their heated 
imagination, they looked to the speedy 
accomplishment, in a literal sense, of 
those prophecies which intimate the 
millennial reign of the Redeemer, 
And thus it is, but upon far less 
plausible grounds, that Dr. Wardlaw 
is this moment active in organizing a 
body of hostility against the Established 
Church of these realms, and scruples 
not to avail himself of every engine of 
faction within his reach, of the deluded 
piety of some, of the malignant and 
evenomed infidelity of others, to root 
out all the habitations of God in this 
land, which are not conformed to the 
only model which he deeins meet for 
imitation. He says that he feels cone 
vinced he hasa commission from heaven, 
for the work of destruction which he 
so ruthlessly recommends, He says, 


that the voluntary system is that alone 
which possesses divine authority ; and 


that all other systems for the mainte. 
nance and propagation of true religion, 
are destitute of support from Scriptures, 
and abominations in the sight of God, 
On this account, it is but natural that 
he should rejoice in the tithe-war, by 
which the Irish clergy were to be 
starved or murdered. On this account 
he is favourable tu all anti-church-rate 
movements, by which the sums requisite 
for the decent maintenance of divine 
service may be withheld; and to all 
parliamentary efforts to displace and 
degrade the national church to a level 
with the dissenting communions, Now 
it is not for us to say that he is not in 
reality moved by his conscience to 
undertake this spiritual crusade, ia 
company with anarchists, democrats, 
proflizates, and unbelievers, We hold, 
indeed, that if he be, it is an erring 
conscience, a conscience phrensied or 
diseased. But this we do say, that 
not thus have the apostles acted. This 
we do, deliberately, say, that he has no 
warrant in the divine word for his 
conduct, whatever warrant he may 
suppose he has for his principles. The 
apostles were satisfied with the liberty 
of professing and propagating their 
own opinions, without organizing any 


active secular hostility against the 
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tems of error which their divine 
religion was destined ultimately to 
overthrow. They invaded not the 
province of the magistrates. They 
made no war upon Cesar, or the 
things of Cesar. On the contrary, 
they meckly submitted to every ordi- 
nance of man for the Lord’s sake; 
and never more faithfully exhibited 
the true character of the evangelical 
dispensation which they were com- 
missioned to preach and to teach, than 
when they were thus at peace with the 
authorities, while they were at war with 
the principles which ruled the world. 

Is this the spirit which the voluntaries 
exhibit at the present day? Are they 
like-minded with the saints and the 
martyrs of old, whose respect for the 
laws and the usages of a heathen 
government was as marked, as their 
attachment to their own divine re- 
ligion, even in its minutest particulars, 
was strict and unflinching? i 
would not bow the knee to Baal, 
By so doing, they would have com- 
promised truth. But neither would 
they openly, and upon political grounds, 
assuil the governments by whom the 
worship of Baal was maintained. By 
so doing they would have departed 
from the precepts and the practice of 
their Lord and Master, who had plainly 
told them that His kingdom was not of 
this world. They would have no con- 
sort or companionship with unbelievers. 


They would have no fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness, but to re 
prove them. Satisfied were they to sow 
the truth, through blood, and tears, and 
many tribulations ; and convinced were 
they that ultimately the trath must 
prevail, to the overthrow of idolat 
and error, and the casting out of spiri- 
tual wickedness from high places. 
But do our moderu missionaries of 
voluntaryism, who profess to think 
that they alone understand the mind of 
Christ respecting the manner in which 
His ministers are to be alimented, ex- 
hibit any of this meekness, this mode- 
ration, this enduring faith, this per- 
severing love? Alas! we discover in 
their whole conduct a marked contrast 
to all that has been described. The 
are, in too many instances, (although 
some happy exceptions we are ready to 
acknowledge,) noisy brawlers, conten- 
tious, arrogant, puffed up in their carnal 
minds ; not satisfied with professingtheir 
own opinions with an earnest though mis- 
guided zeal, unless they also speak 
evil of dignities ; and not satisfied with 
suffering their own opinions to work 
with the force of trath, unless they are 
aided by the spirit of faction, and the 
powers of this world are pressed into 
the service of a principle which yet 
professes to disclaim any connection 
with them. So did not Christ or his 
apostles.* 


* We might fairly be accused of slighting Dr. Wardlaw’s scholarship, if we did not 


enable the reader to judge of the value of an inference which he draws from the words, 
“ Now is my kingdom not from hence,” which occur in the 18th chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. John, and by which, as he conceives, his voluntary principle is autho- 
ritatively established ; —our readers will see with what reson before we have done— 
“But I wish your attention more especially to that signal declaration of his to Pilate, to 
which reference is so frequently and so justly made, but of which, if I do not greatly mis- 
take, the true and full import is seldom if ever understood—I mean the declaration in 
John xviii. 36: * My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is my 
kingdom not from hence.’ I do not refer at present to the general affirmation of the 
entirely spiritual nature of his kingdom, in contradistinction to the kingdoms of the 
earth, contained in the words—* My kingdom is not of this world,’ although I am 
satistied that that of itself is decisive ; I refer more especially to the closing words of the 
sentence just quoted—* but now is my kingdom not from hence.’ Some years ago I 
advanced a view of this passage in the North,—of the soundness of which subsequent 
reflection has confirmed rather than shaken the conviction. I am aware that by com- 
mentators and critics in general, the Greek adverb viv is here understood as a particle 
of inference or deduction, Now, that this is one of the modes of its use in the prac- 
tice of the language, as it is of the corresponding term—now— in our own, no one en- 
tertains a doubt. It strikes me, however, that it cannot be so understood in its pre- 
sent occurrence. The only ground on which it can be supposed interential, or expres- 
sive of sequence, is, that from the conditional proposition, * if my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight,’ our Lord meant, and instructed Pilate to infer, 
that, seeing they did not fight, he might rest satisfied that his kingdom was not of this 
world. I submit, however, whether, had this been his intended meaning, the infergn- 
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But already we feel that we have ex- the further consideration of the inte. 
ceeded our proper limits, and must defer _ resting question to our next number, 


SS ne 


tial phrase, instead of viv 3%, would not have been viv oi, As the word now, with us, 
is capable of the same diversity of meaning, let us try how the case would stand in 
English, Had it been our Lord's purpose to suggest the inference, that his kingdom 
was not of this world, from the fact of his servants not fighting for his protection 
from his enemies, he would have said—‘ My kingdom is not of this world: if my 
kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight, that I should not be 
delivered unto the Jews: Now, THERFFORE,’—or Now, THEN, (i. e. seeing they do not 
fight)—* is my kingdom not trom hence.’ The phrase ¢ But Now’ places the inference 
in quite a different position: «If my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews; pur Now is my kingdom 
not from hence’ and therefore it is that they do not fight; their not fighting is in hare 
mony with its nature and principles, - 1 cannot but regard the ydv as bearing here its 
more ordinary signification, as an adverb of time, and our Lord as affirming that it was 
not now, in regard to his kingdom, as it had been of old, or as it had been hitherto” 
. * “Whether Pilate fully comprehended the meaning of the word or not, jg 
not our present question. He knew nothing of the theocracy. He knew nothing of 
the divinity of him who stood at his tribinal,—and who, ere he appeared on earth, bad 
been the Divine Head of the chosen people. But the question relates to what Christ's 
words actually express, They involve a comparison between the past and the present; 
and they intimate a change,—a change from what had been to what was now to be. 
He had all along, in a wav which we understand, though Pilate we have no reason to 
suppose did, been King of the Jews. But in former times, his kingdom, in its form 
and constitution, had been national;—there was in it an incorporation of the civil atid 
the sacred; and it was administered and defended by similar outward means as other 
kingdoms. But now it was to be otherwise. The ‘Now’ announces a transition,—a 
transitio# from a comparatively secular and worldly state of his kingdom to a state 
essentially different. In this view, therefore,—and I do most sincerely believe it to 
be the true one (for, with what other sins soever | may have to charge myself, 1 can. 
not plead guilty to having ever, in the course of my ministry, for the sake of support. 
ing any article of taith or practice, affixed a meaning to any one text or portion of the 
word of God, different from what, in my conscience, I have believed to be its true and 

roper import—the ‘ mind of the Spirit’) ;—in this view of the words, 1 sav, we have 
in it an explicit disavowal, from the Redeemer’s own lips, of the Old Testament con- 
stitution of his kingdom, as in any respect a model for the kingdom he was about to 
establish.” So fur Doctor Wardlaw. 

yyy,” it seems, is here to be construed as an adverb of time. As an adverb of 
time, then, what is its value? Is it not, emphatically, to mark present time, as distinct 
both from the past and the future? How, then, is it to be understood in the passage 
before us? Is it not,to mark the period respecting which it is spoken, as equally destinct 
from the past andthe future; from that which, Doctor Wardlaw says, had passed 
away, and that which had not as yet commenced? Does not its value, if Dr. Ward- 
law's interpretation be a correct one, emphatically mark a sort of interregnum, a sort 
of moral ‘isthmus between what had been, and what was to be, between the old and 
the new dispensation? Will our learned Doctor contend, that wy is to be construed 
“nunc et sempiternum,” “now and for ever?” He well knows the indignant seorn 
with which such a gross and stupid attempt at imposture, would be received by the 
learned world. And, without putting such an interpretation upon the word, the in- 
ference to be drawn from it, tuking it in the sense in which be is pleased to understand 
it, is directly the contrary of that which he draws; namely, that us the state of the 
church while our Lord himself was upon earth, and whilst his Apostles were gifted 
with miraculous powers, was a mere fransi/ion state, that hy which it was to be tollowed 
when his religion became established, was to be essentially different, even as differeut 
as that by which such transition state had been preceded. 

And now, we ask the learned Doctor, will he give us the benefit of the true infer- 
ence, seeing with what exulting eagerness he has availed himself of a talse one? 
But we desire it not. His interpretation, although thus working for our principle, 
and against his, we utterly reject, as at variance equslly with sound scholarship and 
common sense ; notwithstanding that it was maintained by our own learned and able, 
but perverse und pxradoxical, John Walker. Poor fellow, it was one of Itis many 
«mare's nests.” Doctor Wardlaw takes care to tell us that he is not indebted to 
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CHARLES o’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


CHAP. XXX.—FRED POWER’S ADVENTURE IN PHILIPSTOWN. 


Tne lazy hours of the long summer 
day crept slowly over. The sea, un- 
broken by foam or ripple, shone like 
abroad blue mirror, reflecting here 
and there some fleecy patches of 
snow-white cloud as they stood un- 
moved in the sky. The good ship 
rocked to and fro with a heavy and 
lumbering motion; the cordage rat- 
tled; the bulkheads creaked; the 
sails flapped lazily against the masts; 
the very sea-gulls seemed to sleep as 
they rested on the long swell that 
bore them along; and everything in 
sea and sky bespoke a calm. No 
sailor trod the deck; no watch was 
stirring; the very tiller ropes were 
deserted ; and, as they traversed back 
and forwards with every roll of the 
vessel, told that we had no steerage 
way, and lay a mere log upon the 
water. 

I sat alone in the bow, and fell into 
@ musing fit upon the past and the 
future. How happily for us is it or- 
dained that, in the most stirring ex- 
istences, there are, every here and 
there, such little resting spots of re- 
flection, from which, as from some 
eminence, we look back upon the road 
we have been treading in life, and cast 
a wistful glance at the dark vista be- 
fore us. When first we set out upon 
our worldly. pilgrimage, these are, in- 
deed, precious moments, when, with 
buoyant heart and spirit high, be- 
lieving all things, trusting all things, 


our very youth comes back to us, re- 
flected from every object we meet ; 
and, like Narcissus, we are but wor- 
shipping our own image in the water. 
As we go on in life, the cares, the 
anxieties, and the business of the 
world, engross us more and more; 
and such moments become fewer and 
shorter. Many a bright dream has 
been dissolved, many a fairy vision 
replaced, by some dark reality ; blighted 
hopes, false friendships, have gradually 
worn callous the heart once alive to 
every gentle feeling ; and time kezins 
to tell upon us: yet still, as the well- 
remembered melody to which we lis- 
tened with deligit in infancy brings to 
our mature age a touch of early years, 
so will the very association of these 
happy moments recur to us in our 
reverie, and make us young again in 
thought. Then it is that, .s we look 
back upon our worldly career, we be« 
come convinced how truly is the child 
the father of the man, how frequently 
are the projects of our manhood the 
fruit of some boyish predilection ; and 
that, in the emulative ardor that stirs 
the schoolboy’s heart, we may read 
the prestige of that high daring that 
makes a hero of its possessor. 

These moments, too, are scarcely 
more pleasurable than they are salu- 
tary tous. Disengaged for the time 
of every worldiy anxiety, we pass in 
review before our own selves; and, in 
the solitude of our own hearts are we 
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Doctor Walker for the luminous reading which thus finds in the word “ now,” not only 
a distinction from the past, but an identity with the future. For this discovery in 
etymology, he is solely indebted to the workings of his own original mind. -Heis 
glad, however, of a coincidence which gives, to the correctness of his interpretation, the 
benefit of two independent witnesses, But although, in his triumph, it might be very 
pleasant to stand alone; in his failure, it will, no doubt, be not a little consolatory to’ 
have a fellow-sutferer in disgrace, whose great and acknowledged attainments ma 
serve as a sort of shield to both in their common error. Beitso. Let the shade of 
Walker be his protection in this case. Our couatryman suffered his theology to 
make havoc of his Greek. It is Dr. Wardlaw’s Greek that has made havoc of his’ 
theology, Our readers, however, will hold in mind, that we are not interested in? 
proving the incorrectness of his translation. It is the inference which he draws from 
it to which we object ; and, we submit, that nothing but a little plain common sense’ 
applied to the subject, is necessary to evince, that if the translation be correct, thie" 
inference is unfounded. 

Vou. XVI. 2a 
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judged. That still, small voice of 


conscience, unheard and unlistened to, 
amid the din and bustle of life, speaks 
audibly to us now; and, while chas- 
tened on one side by regrets, we are 
sustained on the other by some ap- 
proving thought, and, with many a 
sorrow for the past, and many a pro- 
mise for the future, we begin to feel 
* how good it is for us to be here.” 
The evening wore later; the red 
sun sank down upon the sea, growing 
larger and larger; the long line of 
mellow gold that sheeted along the 
distant horizon, grew first of a dark 
ruddy tinge, then paler and paler, till 
it became almost gray; a single star 
shone faintly in the east, and darkness 
soon. set in. With night came the 
wind, for almost. imperceptibly the 
sails swelled slowly out, a slight rustle 
at the bow followed, the ship lay 
ently over, and we were once more 
in motion. It struck four bells ; some 
casual resemblance in the sound to the 
old pendulum that marked the hour at 
my uncle's house, startled me so that 
I actually knew not where I was. 


With lightning speed, my once home 


rose up before me with its happy 
hearts: the old familiar faces were 
there; the gay laugh was in my ears ; 
there sat my dear old uncle, as with 
bright eye.and mellow voice, he looked 
avery welcome to his guests; there 
Boyle; there Considine; there the 
grim-visaged portraits that graced the 
old walls, whose black oak wainscot 
stood in broad light and shadow, as 
the blazing turf fire shone upon it; 
there was my own place, now vacant ; 
methought my uncle’s eye was turned 
towards it, and that I heard him say, 
« My poor boy! I wonder where is 
he now!” My heart swelled; my 
chest heaved ; the tears coursed slowly 
down my cheeks as I asked myself, 
“ Shall I ever see them more?” Oh! 
how little, how very little to us are 
the accustomed blessings of our life, 
till some change has robbed us of 
them; and how dear are they when 
lost.to us!, My uncle's dark fore- 
boding that we should never meet 
again on earth came, for the first time, 
forcibly.to my mind, and my heart was 
full to: bursting. What. could repay 
me for the agony of that moment, as 
I thought of him — my first, my best, 
my only friend whom I had deserted ; 
and how gladly would I have resigned 
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my bright day-dawn of ambition to be 
once more beside his chair; to hear 
his voice ; to see his smile; to feel his 
love for me. A loud laugh from the 
cabin roused me from my sad de. 
pressing reverie; and, at the same 
instant, Mike's well-known voice in. 
formed me that the Captain was look. 
ing for me every where, as supper was 
on the table. Little as I felt disposed 
to join the party at such a moment, as 
I knew there was no escaping Power, 
I resolved to make the best of mat 
ters; so, after a few minutes, I fol. 
lowed Mikey down the companion, 
and entered the cabin. 

The scene before me was certainly 
not calculated to perpetuate depressing 
thoughts. At the head ofa rude old. 
fashioned table, upon which figured 
several black bottles, and various ill. 
looking drinking vessels of every shape 
and material, sat Fred Power; on his 
right was placed the skipper ; on his 
left the doctor; the bronzed, merry. 
looking, weather-beaten features of 
the one, contrasting ludicrously with 
the pale, ascetic, acute-looking ex- 
pression of the other. Sparks, more 
than half-drunk, with the mark of 
red-hot cigar upon his nether lip, was 
lower down; while Major Monsoon, 
to preserve the symmetry of the party, 
had protruded his head, surmounted 
by a huge red night-cap, from. the 
berth oppysite, and held out his gob- 
let to be replenished from the punch- 
bowl. 

* Welcome, thrice welcome, thou 
man of Galway,” cried out Power, 
as he pointed to a seat, and pushed a 
wine-glass towards me. “ Just in 
time, too, to pronounce upon a new 
brewery ; taste that ; a little more of 
the lemon you would say, perhaps; 
well, I agree with you; rum and 
brandy; glenlivet and guava jelly; 
limes, green tea, and a slight sus- 
picion of preserved ginger, —nothing 
else, upon honor, —and the most 
simple mixture for the cure, the radical 
cure of blue devils and debt I know 
of; eh, Doctor: you advise it your- 
self. to be taken before bed-time; 
nothing inflammatory in it; nothing 
pugnacious ; amere circulation of the 
better juices and more genial spirits of 
the marly clay, without arousing any 
of the baser passions ; whiskey 18 
devil for that.” ‘ 

“‘T canna say that I dinna like white 
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key toddy,” said the Doctor, “in the 
cauld winter nights it’s no sae bad.” 

« Ah! that’sit,” said Power ; “there’s 
the pull you Scotch have upon us, 

or Patlanders; cool, calculating, 
fong-beaded fellows, = only come up 
to the mark after fifteen tumblers ; 
whereas we hot-brained devils, with 
blood at 212° of Fahrenheit and a high- 
pressure engine of good spirits always 
ready for an explosion, we go clean 
mad when tipsy! not but I am full 
convinced that a mad Irishman is worth 
two sane people of any other country 
under heaven.” 

«If you mean by that insin—insin— 
ayation to imply any disrespect to the 
English,” stuttered out Sparks, “ I am 
bound to say that I for one, and the 
Doctor, I am sure, for another e 

«Na, na,” interrupted the Doctor, 
“ye manna coont upon me; I’m no 
disposed to fecht ower our liquor.” 

Then, Major Monsoon, I’m cer- 
tain——” 

“Are ye, faith,” said the Major, 
with a grin; “blessed are they who 
expect nothing—of which number you 
are not—for most decidedly you shall 
be disappointed.” 

“Never mind, Sparks, take the 
whole fight to your own proper self, 
and do battle like a man; and here I 
stand, ready at all arms to prove my 

sition—that we drink better, sing 

tter, court better, fight better, and 
make better punch than every John 

Bull from Berwick to the Land’s End.” 

Sparks, however, who seemed not 
exactly sure how far his antagonist 
was disposed to quiz, relapsed into a 
half tipsy expression of contemptuous 
silence, and sipped his liquor without 
reply. 

« Yes,” said Power, after a pause, 
“bad luck to it for whiskey ; it nearly 
got me broke once, and poor Tom 
O'Reilly of the 5th, too, the best-tem- 
pered fellow in the service; we were 
as near it as touch and go; andall for 
some confounded Loughrea spirits, that 
we believed to be perfectly innocent, 
and used to swill away freely, without 
suspicion of any kind.” 

“Let’s hear the story,” said I, “ by 
all means,”’ 

* It's not a long one,” said Power, “so 
I don’t care if I tell it; and besides, if 
I make a clean breast of my own sins, 
I'll insist upon Monsoon's telling you 
afterwards how he stocked his cellar in 
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Cadiz; eh, Major? there’s worse tip- 
ple than the King of Spain’s sherry ?” 

“ You shall judge for -yourself, old 
boy,”’ said. Monsoon, ees ene 
“and, as for the narrative, it is equally 
at your service. Of course; it goes no 
farther. The commander-in-chief; long 
life to him, is a glorious fellow ;> but he 
has no more idea of a joke than the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and it might 
chance to reach him.” 

“Recount and..fear not,” cried 
Power; we are discreet as the wor- 
shipful company of apothecaries.” 

“ But you forget you are to lead the 
way.” 

“ Here goes then,” said the jolly cap- 
tain; * not that the story has any me- 
rit in it, but the moral is beautiful.” 

‘Ireland, to be sure, is a beautiful 
country; but somehow it would prove 
a very dull one to be quattered in, if 
it were not that the people seem to 
have a natural taste for the armiy. 
From the belle of Merrion-square down 
to the innkeeper’s daughter in Tralée, 
the loveliest part of the creation seem 
to have a perfect appreciation of our 
high acquirements and advantagés ; 
and, in no other part of the globe; the 
Tonga Islands included, is a red: coat 
more in favor. To be sure, they would 
be very ungrateful if it were not ‘the 
case ; for we, upon our sides, leave no 
stone unturned to make ourselves 
agreeable. We ride, drink, playyand 
make love to the ladies, from Fairhead 
to Killarney, in a way greatly calculated 
to render us popular; as far as 
making the time pass pleasantly, we 
are the boys for the “ greatest i 
ness” principle. I repeat it; we 
serve our popularity. Which of us 
does not get head and earsin debt with 
garrison balls and steeple-chases, pic 
nics, regattas, and the thousand and 
one inventions to get rid of one’s spare 
cash, so called for being so sparingl 
dealt out by our governors? Now 
then, too, when all else fails, we'take'a 
newly-joined ensign, and making him 
marry some pretty but penniless: lass, 
in a country town, just to: show ‘the 
rest that we are not joking; but: have 
serious ideas of matrimony in the 
midst of all our flirtation. it-were 
all like this, the green isle would bea 
paradise ; but, unluckily, every ‘now 
and then, one is condemned te!,somie 
infernal place, where there is neither a 


pretty face nor light ankle ; where the 
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priest himself is not a good fellow ; 
and long, ill-paved, straggling streets, 
filled, on market days, with booths of 
striped calico and soapy cheese, is the 
only promenade; and a ruinous bar- 
rack, with mouldy walls and a tumbling 
chimney, the only quarters. 

“In vain, on your return from your 
morning stroll or afternoon canter you 
look on the chimney-piece for a shower 
of visiting cards, and pink notes of in- 
vitation ; in vain you ask your servant 
has any one called. Alas! your only 
visitor has been the gauger, to demand 
a party to assist in still-hunting, amid 
that interesting class of the population, 
who, having nothing to eat, are en- 
gaged in devising drink, and care as 
much for the life of a red-coat as you 
do for that of a crow or acurlew. This 
May seem overdrawn; but I would 
ask you, were you ever for your sins 
Pare in that capital city of the 

og of Allen they call Philipstown? 
Oh, but it isa romantic spot! They 
tell us somewhere that much of the ex- 
pression of the human face divine de- 
pends upon the objects which con- 
st-ntiy surround us. Thus the inha- 
bi‘ants of mountain districts imbibe, as 
it were, a certain bold and daring cha- 
racter of expression from the scenery, 
very different from the placid and mo- 
notonous look of those who dwell in 
plains and valleys; and I can certainly 
credit the theory in this instance, for 
every man, woman, and child you meet 
has a brown, baked, scruffy, turf-like 
face that, fully satisfy you that, if 
Adam were formed of clay, the Philips- 
town people were worse treated, and 
only made of bog mould. 

“ Well, one fine morning, poor Tom 
and myself were marched off from 
Birr, where one might ‘live and love 
for ever,’ to take up our quarters at 
this sweet spot. Little we ‘knew of 
Philipstown, and, like my friend, the 
adjutant there, when he laid siege to 
Derry, we made our entrée with all 
the pomp we could muster, and though 
we had no band, our drums and fifes 
did duty for it; and we brushed along 
through turfcreels andwicker baskets of 
new brogues that obstructed the street 
till we reached the barrack, the only tes- 
timony ofadmiration we met with being, 
I feel bound to admit, from a ragged 
urchin of ten years, who, with a wattle 
in his hand, imitated me as | marched 
along, and, when I cried ‘ halt,’ took his 


leave of us by dexterously affixing his 
thumb to the side of his nose, and 
outstretching his fingers, as if thus to 
convey a very strong hint that we 
were not half so fine fellows as we 
thought ourselves. Well, four mortal 
summer months of hot sun and cloud- 
less sky went over, and still we lin. 
gered in that vile village, the ever. 
lasting monotony of our days being 
marked by the same brief morning 
drill, the same blue-legged chicken 
dinner, the same smoky Loughrea 
whiskey, and the same evening stroll 
along the canal bank, to watch for the 
Dublin packet-boat, with its never. 
varying cargo of cattle-dealers, priests, 
and peelers, on their way to the west 
country, as though the demand for 
such colonial productions in these 
parts was insatiable. This was plea. 
sant, you will say; but what was to 
be done? we had nothing else. Now, 
nothing saps a man’s temper like en- 
nui. ‘The cranky, peevish people one 
meets with, would be excellent folk if 
they only had something to do. As 
for us, I'll venture to say, two men 
more disposed to go pleasantly down 
the current of life, it were hard to 
meet with; and, yet, such was the 
consequence of these confounded four 
months’ sequestration from all other 
society, we became sour and cross- 
grained ; everlastingly disputing about 
trifles, and continually arguing about 
matters which neither were interested 
in, nor indeed knew any thing about. 
There were, it is true, few topics to 
discuss ; newspapers we never saw; 
sporting there was none; but, then, 
the drill, the return of duty, the pro- 
bable chances of our being ordered for 
service, were all daily subjects to be 
talked over, and usually with con- 
siderable asperity and bitterness. One 
point, however, always served us, when 
hard pushed for a bone of contention, 
and which begun by a mere accident 
at first, gradually increased to a sore 
and techy subject, and finally led to 
the consequences which I have hinted 
at in the beginning—this was no less 
than the respective merits of our mu- 
tual servants; each everlastingly in- 
dulging in a tirade against the other, 
for awkwardness, incivility, unhanili- 
ness, charges, I am bound to coniess, 
most amply proved on either side. 

“ * Well, I am sure, O'Reilly, if ou 
can stand that fellow. It’s no affair 
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of mine; but such an ungainly savage 
I never met,’ I would say. 

* To which he would reply, ‘ Bad 
enough he is certainly; but, by Jove, 
when I only think of your Hottentot, 
I feel grateful for what I've got.’ 

«“ Then ensued a discussion, with 
attack, rejoinder, charge and recrimi- 
nation, till we retired for the night, 
wearied with our exertions, and not a 
little ashamed of ourselves at bottom 
for our absurd warmth and excite- 
ment. In the morning the matter 
would be rigidly avoided by each 

arty, until some chance occasion had 

Prought it on the tapis, when hostili- 
ties would be immed’ately renewed, 
and carried on with the same vigour, 
to.end as before. 

“ In this agreeable state of matters 
we sat one warm summer evening be- 
fore the mess-room, under the shade 
of a canvass awning, discussing, by 
way of refrigerant, our eighth tumbler 
of. whiskey punch: we had as usual 
been jarring away about every thing 
under heaven. A lately arrived post- 
chaise, with an old, stiff-looking gen- 
tleman in a queue, had formed a kind 
of ‘ God-send’ for debate, as to who he 
was, whither he was going, whether 
he really had intended to spend the 
night there, or that he only put up be- 
eause the chaise was broken ; each, as 
Was customary, maintaining his own 
Opinion with an obstinacy we have 
often since laughed at, though, at the 
time, we had few mirthful thoughts 
about the matter. 

“As the debate waxed warm, 
O'Reilly asserting that he positively 
knew the individual in question to be a 
United Irishman, traveiling with in- 
structions from the French govern- 
ment, while I laughed him to scorn, by 
swearing that he was the rector of 
Tyrreli's-pass ; that I knew him well ; 
and, moreover, that he was the worst 
preacher in Ireland. Singular enough 
it was, that all this while the disputed 
identity was himself standing coolly at 
the inn window, with his snuff-box in 
his hand, leisurely examining us as we 
sat, appearing, at least, to take a wry 
lively interest in our debate. 

“ ¢Come now, said U' Reilly, ‘there's 
only one way to conclude this, and 
make you pay for your obstinacy. 
What wil you bet that he’s the rector 
of Tyrrell's-pass 2’ 

“* What odds will you take that 
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he’s Wolfe Tone?’ inquired I, sneer- 
ingly. 

«Five to one against the rector,’ 
said he exultingly. 

“* An elephant’s molar to a tooth- 
pick against Wolfe Tone,’ cried I. 

** * Ten pounds even that I’m nearer 
the mark than you,’ said Tom, with a 
smash of his fist upon the table. 

““* Done,’ said I, ‘done: but how 
are we to decide the wager 2?” 

‘©* That’s soon done,’ said he; at 
the same instant he sprung to his legs 
and called out, ‘Pat—l say Pat—I 
want you to present my respects 
to 4 


““* No, no, I bar that—no ex-parte 
statements. Here, Jem, do you simply 
tell that——_’ 

“* That fellow can’t deliver a mes- 
Do come here, Pat. 


suge. Just beg 
of. 

“ * He'll blunder it, the confounded 
fool; so, Jem, do you go.’ 

‘The two individuals thus addressed 
were just in the act of conveying a tray 
of gla ses and a spiced round of beef for 
supper into the mess-room ; and as I 
may remark that they fully entered 
intv the feelings of jealousy their re- 
spective masters professed, each eyed 
the other with a look of very unequi- 
vocal dislike. 

“* Arrah, you needn’t be pushin’ 
me that way,’ said Pat, ‘an’ the 
round o° beef in my hands.’ 

* * Devil’s luck to ye, it’s the glasses 
you'll be breaking, with your awkward 
elbow.’ 

‘** Then why dont ye leave the way: 
aint I your suparior? Aint I the 
Captain’s own man?’ 

“* Ay, and if you war.’ Don’t I be- 
long to his betters? Isn’t my master 
the two liftenants?’ 

“ This, strange as it may sound, was 
so far true, as I held a commission in 
an African corps, with my lieutenancy 
in the 5th. 

“« Begorra, av he was six 
now, you done it.’ 

* At the same moment a tremendous 
crash took place, and the large dish 
fell in a thousand pieces on the pave- 
ment, while the spiced round rolied 
pensively down the yard. 

** Searcely was the noise heard, when, 
with one vigorous kick, the tray’ of 


there 


_. glasses was sent spinniag into the airy ~ 


and the next moment the disputants 
were engaged in bloody battle, It was 
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at this moment that our attention was 
first drawn towards them, and I need 
not say with what feelings of interest 
we looked on. 

«¢ Hit him, Pat—there, Jem, under 
the guard—that’s it—go in —well done, 
left hand—by Jove that was a facer— 
his eye's closed—he's down-—not a bit 
of it—-how do you like that—unfair, 
unfair—no such thing—I say it was— 
not at all—I deny it.’ 

* By'this time we had approached 
the combatants, each man patting his 
own fellow on the back, and encou- 
raging him by the most lavish promises. 
Now it was, but in what way I never 
could exactly tell, that I threw out my 
right hand to stop a blow that I saw 
coming rather too near me, when by 
some unhappy mischance, my doubled 
fist lighted upon Tom O'Reilly's nose. 
Before I could express my sincere re- 
gret for the accident, the blow was re- 
turned with double force, and the next 
moment we were at it harder than the 
others. After five minutes’ sharp work, 
we both stopped for breath, and incon- 
tinently burst out a-laughing. There 
was Tom with a nose as large as three ; 
a huge cheek on one side, and the 
whole head swinging round like a har- 
lequin’s ; while if with one eye closed, 
and the other like a half-shut cockle- 
shell, looked scarcely less rueful. We 
had not much time for mirth, for at 
the same instant a sharp, full voice 
called out close beside us— 

‘““*To your quarters, sirs. I put 
you both under arrest, from which you 


are not to be released until the sentence 
of a court-martial decide if conduct 
such as this become officers and yén- 
tlemen.’ 

“1 looked round and saw the old fel. 
low in the queue. 

“© Wolfe Tone, byall that’s unlucky,’ 
said I with an attempt at a smile. 

“«The rector of Tyrrell's-pass,’ 
cried out Tom with a snuffle; ‘the 
worst preacher in Ireland ; eh, Fred?’ 

* We had not much time for further 
commentaries upon our friend, for he 
at once opened his frock coat, and dis. 
played to our horrified gaze the uni- 
form of a general officer. 

«* Yes, sir, General Johnston, if you 
will allow me to present him to your 
acquaintance ; and now, guard, turn 
out.’ 

“In a few minutes more the orders 
were issued, and poor Tom and myself 
found ourselves fast confined to our 
quarters, with a sentinel at the door, 
and the pleasant prospect that, in the 
space of about ten days, we should be 
broke, and dismissed the service ; 
which verdict, as the general order 
would say, the Commander of theForces 
has been graciously pleased to approve. 

“* However, when morning came, the 
old general, who was really a trump, 
inquired a little further into the matter, 
saw it was partly accidental, and, after 
a severe reprimand, and a caution about 
Loughrea whiskey after the sixth tum- 
bler, released us from arrest, and for- 
gave the whole affair.” 


CHAP. XXXI,—-THE VOYAGE, 


Ucn! what a miserable thing is a 
voyage! Here we are now eight days 
at sea; the eternal sameness of all 
around growing every hour less sup- 
portable. Sea and sky are beautiful 
things when seen from the dark woods 
and waving meadows on shore; but 
their picturesque effect is sadly marred 
from want of contrast ; besides that, 
the “toujours pork,” with crystals of 
salt as long as your wife’s fingers ; the 
tatoes, that seemed varnished in 
rench polish ; the tea, seasoned with 
logical specimens from the basin of 
ondon, y-cleped maple sugar; and 
the butter—ye gods!—the butter 
But why enumerate these smaller fea- 
tures of discomfort, and omit the more 


glaring ones? The utter selfishness 
which blue water suggests as inevitably 
as the cold fit follows the ague; the 
good fellow that shares his knapsack 
or his last guinea on land, here forages 
out the best corner to hang his ham- 
mock ; jockeys you into a comfortless 
crib, where the uncaulked deck but 
filters every rain from heaven on your 
head ; he votes you the corner at din- 
ner, not only that he may place you 
with your back to the thorough draught 
of the gangway ladder, but that he may 
eat, drink, and lie down, before you 
have even begun to feel the qualmish- 
ness that the dinner of a troop ship is 
well caleulated to suggest ; cuts his 
pencil with your best razor; wear 
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ur shirts, as washing is scarce; and 
winds up all by having a good story of 
ou every evening for the edification 
of the other “ sharp gentlemen.” who, 
being too wide awake to be humbugged 
themselves, enjoy his success prodi- 
giously. This, gentle reader, is neither 
confession nor avowal of mine. The 

assage I have here presented to you 
T have taken from the journal of my 
brother officer Mr. Sparks, who, when 
not otherwise occupied, usually em- 

loyed his time in committing to paper 
his thoughts upon men, manners, and 
things at sea in general ; though, sooth 
to say, his was not an idle life; being 
voted by unanimous consent “a junior,” 
he was condemned to offices that the 
veriest fag in Eton or Harrow had re- 
belled against. In the morning, under 
the pseudonyme of Mrs. Sparks, he 
presided at breakfast, having previously 
made tea, coffee, and chocolate for the 
whole cabin, besides boiling about 
twenty eggs at various degrees of hard- 
ness ; he was under heavy recognizances 
to provide a plate of buttered toast of 
very alarming magnitude, fried ham, 
kidneys, &c., to no end. Later on, 
when others sauntered about the deck, 
vainly endeavouring to fix their atten- 
tion upon a novel or a review, the poor 
cornet might be seen with a white 
apron tucked gracefully round his spare 
proportions, whipping eggs for pan- 
cakes, or with up-turned shirt-sleeves, 
fashioning dough for a pudding. As 
the day waned, the cook’s galley be- 
came his haunt, where, exposed to a 
roasting fire, he inspected the details 
of a cuisine, for which, whatever his 
demerits, he was sure of an ample re- 
muneration in abuse at dinner. Then 
came the dinner itself, that dread or- 
deal, where nothing was praised and 
every thing censured. This was fol- 
lowed by the punch-making, where the 
tastes of six different and differing in- 
dividuals were to be exclusively con- 
sulted, in the self same beverage ; and 
lastly, the supper at night, when 
Sparkie, as he was familiarly called, 
towards evening, grown quite ex- 
hausted, became the subject of unmiti- 
gated wrath and most unmeasured re- 
probation. 

“TI say, Sparks, it’s getting late; 
the spatch-cock, old boy; don’t be 
slumbering.” 

“ By-the-bye, Sparkie, what a mess 
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you made of that pea-soup to-day! By 
Jove, I never felt so ill in my life,” 

“Na, na, it was na the soup; it 
was something he pit in the puneh, 
that’s burnin’ me ever since I tuk it. 
Ou, man, but ye’re an awfu’ creture 
wi’ vittals.”” 

‘* He'll improve, Major, he'll im- 
prove; don’t discourage him; the 
boy's young; be alive now there; 
where’s the toast—confound you— 
where’s the toast ?” 

‘“« There, Sparks, you like a drum- 
stick, I know ; mustn’t muzzle the ox, 
eh? Scripture for you, old boy; eat 
away; hang the expense; hand him 
over the jug—empty—eh, Charley’? 
Come, Sparkie, bear a hand, the ‘li- 
quor’s out.” 

‘* But won't you let me eat?” 

‘* Eat! Heavens, what a fellow for 
eating! By George, such an appetite 
is clean against the articles of war! 
Come, man, it’s drink we're thinking 
of; there’s the rum, sugar, limes; see 
to the hot water. Well, skipper, how 
are we getting on?” 

** Lying our course; eight knots off 
the log ; pass the call. Why Mister 
Sparks.” 

** Eh, Sparks, what's this ?” 

‘* Sparks, my man, confound it ;” 
and, then, ‘omnes chorussing, Sparks !° 
in every key of the gamut, the luck- 
less fellow would be obliged to jump 
up from his meagre fare, and set to 
work at a fresh brewage of punch for 
the others. The bowl and the-glasses 
filled by some little management on 
Power's part, our friend, the cornet, 
would be drawn out, as the phrase is, 
into some confession of his early years, 
which seemed to have been exclusively 
spent in love-making, devotion to the 
fair being as integral a portion of ‘his 
character as tippling was of the wor- 
thy major’s. 

Like most men’ who pass their lives 
in over studious efforts to please— 
however ungallant the confession be 
—the amiable Sparks had had little 
success: his love, if not, as it gene- 
rally happened, totally unrequited, 
*was invariably the source of some 
awkward catastrophe, there being no 
imaginable error he had not at some 
time or other fallen into, nor any con- 
eeivable mischance to which he” had’ 
not been exposed. Inconsolable ‘wis 
dows, attached wives, fond mothers, 
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newly-married brides, engaged young 
ladies, were, by some contretemps, 
continually the subject of his attach- 
ments; and the least mishap which 
followed the avowal of his passion was 
to be heartily laughed at, and obliged 
to leave the neighbourhood. Duels, 
apologies, actions at law, compensa- 
tions, &c., were of every-day occur- 
rence; and to such an extent, too, 
that any man blessed with a smaller 
bump upon the occiput, would eventu- 
ally have long since abandoned the 
pursuit, and taken to some less ex- 
pensive pleasure ; but poor Sparks, in 
the true spirit of a martyr, only 
loried the more, the more he suf- 
ered: and, like the worthy man who 
continued to purchase tickets in the 
lottery for thirty years, with nothing 
but a succession of blanks, he ever 
imagined that Fortune was only try- 
ing his patience, and had some cool 
forty thousand pounds of happiness 
waiting his perseverance in the end. 
Whether this prize ever did turn up 
in the course of years, I am unable 
to say; but certainly, up to the period 
of his history | now speak of, all had 
been as gloomy and unrequiting as 
need be. Power, who knew some- 
thing of every man’s adventures, was 
aware of so much of poor Sparks’ 
career, and usually contrived to lay a 
trap for a confession that generally 
served to amuse us during an evening 
as much, I acknowledge, from the 
manner of the recital, as any thing 
contained in the story. There was a 
species of serious matter-of-fact sim- 
plicity in his detail of the most ridi- 
culous scenes that left you convinced 
that his bearing upon the affair in 
question must have greatly heightened 
the absurdity ; nothing, however co- 
mic or droll in itself, ever exciting in 
him the least approach to a smile ; he 
sat with his large light-blue eyes, 
light air, long upper lip, and retreat- 
ing chin, lisping out an account of an 
adventure, with a look of Liston about 
him, that was inconceivably amusing. 


“1 sat at breakfast one beautiful 
morning in the Goat Inn at Barmouth, 
looking out by one window upon the 
lovely vale of Barmouth, with its tall 
trees and brown trout stream strug- 


gling through the woods, then turning 
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« Come, Sparks,” said Power, “I 
claim a promise you made me the 
other night, on condition we let you 
off making the oyster-patties at ten 
o'clock: you can’t forget what I 
mean.” Here the captain knowingly 
touched the tip of his ear, at which 
signal the cornet coloured slightly, 
and drank off his wine in a hurried 
confused way. He promised to tell 
us, major, how he lost the tip of his 
left ear. Ihave myself heard hints of 
the circumstance, but would much 
rather hear Sparks’ own version of 
it." 

** Another love-story,” said the doc- 
tor, with a grin, “ I'll be bound.” 

“* Shot off in a duel,” said I, inquir- 
ingly ; “ close work, too.” 

* No such thing,” replied Power; 
* but Sparks will enlighten you. It 
is, without exception, the most touch- 
ing and beautiful thing I ever heard; 
as a simple story, it beats the Vicar of 
Wakefield to sticks.” 

“You don’t say so,” said poor 
Sparks, blushing. 

** Ay, that I do, and maintain too. 
I'd rather be the hero of that little 
adventure, and be able to recount it 
as you do—for, mark me, that's no 
small part of the effect—than I'd be 
full colonel of the regiment. Well, I 
am sure I always thought it affecting; 
but, somehow, my dear friend, you 
don’t know your powers; you have 
that within you would make the for- 
tune of half the periodicals going. 
Ask Monsoon or O'Malley there if I 
did not say so at breakfast, when you 
were grilling the old hen, which, by 
the bye, let me remark, was not one 
of your chef d'evres.” 

“‘ A tougher beastie I never put a 
tooth in.” 

* But the story; the story,” said I. 

« Yes,” said Power, with a tone of 
command, “the story, Sparks.” 

“ Well, if you really think it worth 
telling, as I have always felt it a very 
remarkable incident, here goes.” 


to take a view of the calm sea, that, 
speckled over with white-sailed fishing 
boats, stretched away in the distance. 
The eggs were fresh ; the trout newly 
caught ; the cream delicious; before 
me lay the Plwdwddlwn Advertiser, 
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which, among the fashionable arrivals 
at the sea, set forth Mr. Sparks, 
nephew of Sir Toby Sparks, of Man- 
chester, a paragraph, by the way, I 
always inserted. The English are 
naturally an aristocratic people, and 
set a due value upon a title.” 

* A very just observation,” re- 
marked Power seriously, while Sparks 
continued. 

* However, as far as any result 
from the announcement, I might as 
well have spared myself the trouble ; 
for not a sing'e person called; not 
one solitary invitation to dinner; not 
a pic-nic; not a breakfast; no, nor 
even a tea-party was heard of. Bar- 
mouth, at the time I speak of, was 
just in that transition state at which 
the caterpillar may be imagined, when, 
having abandoned his reptile habits, 
he still has not succeeded in becoming 
a butterfly. In fact, it had ceased to 
be a fishing-viilage, but had not ar- 
rived at the dignity of a watering- 
place. Now, I know nothing as bad 
as this. You have not on one hand 
the quiet retirement of a little peaceful 
hamlet, w:th its humble dweliings and 
cheap pleasures; nor have you the 
gay and animated tableau of fashion 
in miniature on the other; but you 
have noise, din, bustle, confusion, 
beautiful scenery, and lovely points of 
view, marred and ruincd by vulgar 
associations ; every bold rock, any , ut- 
ting promontory has its citizen occu- 
pants; every sandy cove or tide- 
washed bay has its myriads of squalling 
babes and red baize-clad bathing- 
women, those veritabie descendants of 
the nymphs of old. Pink parasols, 
donkey-curts, baskets of bread and 
butter, reticules, guides to Barmouth, 
specimens of ore, fragments of gyp- 
sum, meet you at every step, and 
destroy every illusion of the pic- 
turesque. 

“T shall leave this, thought I. My 
dreams, my long-cherished dreams of 
romantic walks upon the sea-shore, of 
evening strolls by moonlight, through 
dell and dingle, are reduced to a short 
promenade through an alley of bath- 
ing-boxes, amid a screaming popula- 
tion of nursery-maids and sick children, 
with a thorough-bass of “ fresh 
shrimps,” discordant enough to frighten 
the very fish from the shores. ‘There 
18 NO, peace, no quiet, no romance, no 
poetry, no love, Alas! that most of 
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all was wanting; for, after all, what 
is it which lights up the heart, save 
the flame of a mutual attachment ? 
what gilds the fair stream of life, saye 
the bright ray of warm affection? 
what ”"—— 

“In a word,” said Power, * it is 
the sugar in the punch-bowl of our 
existence. Perge, Sparks, push on.” 

“I was not long in making up my 
mind. I called for my bill; I packed 
my clothes; I ordered post-horses; I 
was ready to start; one item in the 
bill alone detained me. The frequent 
occurrence of the enigmatical word 
‘cur,’ following my servant's name, 
demanded an explanation, which I was 
in the act of receiving, when a chaise | 
and four drove rapidly to the house. 
In a moment the blinds were drawn 
up, and such a head appeared at the 
window! Let me pause for one mo- 
ment to drink in the remembrance of 
that lovely being ; eyes where heayen’s 
own blue seemed concentrated, were 
shaded by long deep lashes of the 
darkest brown; a brow fair, noble, 
and expansive, at each side of which 
masses of dark brown hair waved half 
in ringlets, half in loose falling bands, 
shadowing her pale and downy cheek, 
where one fa‘nt rose-bud tinge seemed 
lingering ; lips sightly parted, as, 
though to speak, gave to the features 
all the play of animation which com- 
pleted this intellectual character, and 
made up” 

** What I should say was a devilish 
pretty girl,” interrupted Power. 

“ Back the widow against her at 
long odds any day,” murmured the ad- 
jutant. 

“She was an angel, an angel,” 
cried Sparks, with enthusiasm. 

**So was the widow, if you go to 
that,”’ said the adjutant, hastily. 

«And so is Matilda Dalrymple,” 
said Power, with a sly look at me. 
“We are all honourable men; eh, 
Charley ?” 

“Go ahead with the story,” said 
the skipper; “I’m beginning to feel 
an interest in it.” 

‘“*¢ Isabella,’ said a man’s voice, as 
a large well-dressed personage assisted 
her to alight, ‘Isabella, love, you 
must take a little rest here before we 
proceed further.’ 

«©¢] think she had better, sir,’ said 
a matronly-looking woman with a 
plaid cloak and a black bonnet. 
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«“ They cman within the house, 
and I was left alone. The bright 
dream was passed ; she was there no 
longer ; but in my heart her image 
lived, and I almost felt she was before 
me. I thought I heard her voice; I 
saw her move; my limbs trembled ; 
my hands tingled ; I rang the bell, or- 
dered my trunks back again to No. 5, 
and, as I sank upon the sofa, mur- 
mured to myself, this is indeed love at 
first sight.” 

“ How devilish sudden it was,” said 
the skipper. 

“Exactly like camp fever,” re- 
sponded the doctor : “one moment ye 
are vara well; the next ye are seized 
wi’ a kind of shivering ; then comes 
a kind of mandering, dandering, tra- 
velling a’overness.” 

" D. the camp fever,” inter- 
rupted Sparks. 

“ Well, as I observed, I fell in love; 
and here let me take the opportunity 
of observing that all that we are in 
the habit of hearing about single or 
only attachments is mere nonsense. No 
man is so capable of feeling deeply as 
he who is in the daily practice of it. 
Love, like one else in this world, 
demands a species of cultivation. The 


mere are in an affair of the heart 


thinks he has exhausted all its plea- 
sures and pains ; but only he who has 
made it his daily study for years, fa- 
miliarising his mind with every phase 
of the passion, can properly or ade- 
quately appreciate it. Thus, the more 
you love, the better you love; the 
more frequently has your heart 
yielded.” 

“Tt’s vara like the mucous mem- 
brane,” said the doctor. 

“I'll break your neck with the de- 
canter if you interrupt him again!” 
exclaimed Power. 

“For days I scarcely ever left the 
house,” resumed Sparks, “watching 
to catch one glance of the lovely Isa- 
bella. My farthest excursion was to 
the little garden of the inn, where I 
used to set every imaginable species of 
snare, in the event of her venturing to 
walk there. One day I would leave a 
volume of poetry; another, a copy of 
Paul and Virginia with a marked 

age; sometimes, my guitar, with a 
Bread blue ribbon, would hang pen- 
sively from a tree; but, alas! all in 
vain; she never appeared. At length, 


I took courage to ask the waiter about 
her; for some minutes he could not 
comprehend what I meant; but, at 
last, discovering my object, he cried 
out, ‘Oh! No. 8, sir, it is No. 8 you 
mean.’ 

“ «It may be, said I, ‘what of her 
then ?” : 

“*QOh, sir, she’s gone these three 
days.’ 

** « Gone,’ said I with a groan. 

“ ¢ Yes, sir; she left this early on 
Tuesday with the same old gentleman 
and the old woman in a chaise and 
four : they ordered horses at Dolgell 
to meet them ; but I don’t know which 
road they took afterwards.’ 

“I fell back on my chair unable to 
speak. Here was I enacting Romeo 
for three mortal days to a mere com- 
pany of Welch waiters and chamber. 
maids, sighing, serenading, reciting, 
attitudinizing, rose-plucking, olilo- 
quising, half-suiciding, and all for the 
edification of a set of savages, with 
about as much civilization as their own 
goats. 

“The bill,’ cried I, in a voice of 
thunder, ‘my bill this instant.’ 

“Thad been imposed upon shame- 
fully ; grossly imposed upon, and would 
not remain another hour in the house. 
Such were my feelings at least, and so 
thinking, I sent for my servant, abused 
him for not having my clothes ready 
packed; he replied ; I reiterated ; 
and, as my temper mounted, vended 
every imaginable epithet upon his 
head, and concluded by paying him his 
wages, and sending him about his bu- 
siness. In one hour more I was upon 
the road. 

‘**What road, sir,’ said the postilion, 
as he mounted into the saddle. 

“* To the devil, if you please,’ said I, 
throwing myself back in the carriage. 

= Very well, sir,’ replied the boy, 
putting spurs to his horse. 

“ That evening I arrived in Bed- 
gellert. 

“« The little humble inn of Bedgellert, 
with its thatched roof and earthen 
floor, was a most welcome sight to me, 
after eleven hours’ travelling on a 
broiling July day. Behind the very 
house itself rose the mighty Snowdon, 
towering high above the other moun- 
tains, whose lofty peaks were lost amid 
the clouds; before me was the narrow 
valley —— 
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Wake me up when he’s under 
way again,” said the skipper, yawning 
fearfully. 

“Go on, Sparks,” said Power en- 
couragingly, “I was never more in- 
terested in my life; eh, O’ Malley?” 

“ Quite thrilling,” responded 1, and 
Sparks resumed. 

“Three weeks did I loiter about 
that sweet spot, my mind filled with 
images of the past and dreams of the 
future, my fishing-rod my only com- 
panion; not, indeed, that I ever 
caught anything; for, somehow, my 
tackle was always getting foul of some 
willow tree or water lily, and, at last, 
I gave up even the pretence of whip- 
ping the streams. Well, one day,—I 
remember it as well as though it were 
but yesterday: it was the fourth of 
August,—I had set off upon an ex- 
eursion to Lanberris. I had crossed 
Snowdon early, and reached the little 
lake on the opposite side by breakfast 
time. There I sat down near the 


ruined tower of Dolbadern, and, open- 
ing my knapsack, made a heirty meal. 
I have ever been a day dreamer ; and 
there are few things I like better than 
to lie, upon some hot and sunny day, 


in the tall grass beneath the shade of 
some deep boughs, with running water 
murmuring near, hearing the summer 
bee buzzing monotonously, and, at the 
distance, the clear, sharp tinkle of the 
sheep bell. In such a place, at such a 
time, one’s fancy strays playfully, like 
some happy child, and none put plea- 
sant thoughts present themselves. Fa- 
tigued by my long walk, and overcome 
by heat, I fell asleep. How long I 
lay there, I cannot tell, but the deep 
shadows were half-way down the tall 
mountain when I awoke. A sound 
had startled me; I thought I heard a 
voice speaking close to me. I looked 
up, and for some seconds I could not 
believe that I was not dreaming. _ Be- 
side me, within a few paces, stood Isa- 
bella, the beautiful vision that I had 
seen at Barmouth, but far, a thousand 
times more beautifui. She was 
dressed in something like a peasant’s 
dress, and wore the round hat which, 
in Wales at least, seems to suit the 
character of the female face so well ; 
her long and waving ringlets fell care- 
lessly upon her’ shoulders, and her 
cheek flushed from walking. Before 
Thad a moment's notice to recover 


my roving thoughts, she spoke: her 
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voice was full and round, but soft and 
thrilling, as she said— 

“I beg pardon, sir, for having dis. 
turbed you unconsciously ; but, having 
done so, may I request you will assist 
me to fill this pitcher with water ?’ 

‘“* She pointed at the same time to a 
small stream which trickled down a 
fissure in the rock and formed a little 
well of clear water beneath. I bowed 
deeply, and murmuring something—I 
know not what—took the pitcher from 
her hand, and scaling the rocky cliff, 
mounted to the clear source above, 
where, having filled the vessel, I de- 
scended. When I reached the ground 
beneath, I discovered that she was joined 
by another person, whom, inaninstant, 
I recognised to be the old gentle- 
man I had seen with her at Barmouth, 
and who in the most courteous manner 
apologised for the trouble I had been 
caused, and informed me that a party 
of his friends were enjoying a little 
pic-nic quite near, and invited me to 
make one of them. 

‘I need not say that I accepted the 
invitation, nor that with delight I 
seized the opportunity of forming an 
acquaintance with Isabella, who, I 
must confess, upon her part, showed 
no disinclination to the prospect of my 
joining the party. 

* After a few minutes’ walking, we 
came to a small rocky point which pro- 
jected for some distance into the lake 
and offered a view for several miles of 
the vale of Llanberris. Upon this 
lovely spot we found the party assem- 
bled: they consisted of about fourteen 
or fifteen persons, all busily engaged 
in the arrangement of a very excellent 
cold dinner, each individual having 
some peculiar province allotted to him 
or her to be performed by their own 
hands.. Thus, one elderly gentleman 
was whipping cream under a chestnut 
tree ; while a very fashionably-dressed 
young man was washing radishes in 
the lake ; an old lady with spectacles 
was frying salmon over a wood fire, 
opposite to a short pursy man with a 
bald head, and drab shorts, deep in the 
mystery of a chicken salad; from 
which he never lifted his eyes, when I 
came up. It was thus I found how 
the fair Isabella’s lot had been cast, as 
a drawer of water; she, with the 
others, contributing her share of ex- 
ertion for the common good. The old 
gentleman who accompanied her, 
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seemed the only unoccupied person, 
and appeared to be regarded as the 
ruler of the feast; at least, they all 
called him general, and implicitly fol- 
lowed every suggestion he threw out. 
He was a man of a certain grave and 
quiet manner, blended with a degree 
of mild good-nature and courtesy, 
that struck me much at first, and 
gained greatly on me, even in the few 
minutes I conversed with him as we 
came along. Just before he presented 
me to his friends, he gently touched 
my arm, and, drawing me aside, whis- 
pered in my ear : 

* Don't be surprised at any thing 

‘ou may hear to-day here; for I must 
inform you, this is a kind of club, as I 
may call it, where every one assumes 
a certain character, and is bound to 
sustain it under a penalty. We have 
these little meetings every now and 
then ; and, as strangers are never pre- 
sent, I feel some explanation necessary, 
that you may be able to enjoy the thing ; 
you understand ?” 

Oh, perfectly,” said I, overjoyed 
at the novelty of the scene, and anti- 
cipating much pleasure from my chance 
meeting with such very original cha- 
racters. 

“* Mr. Sparks, Mrs. Winterbottom. 
Allow me to present Mr. Sparks ?’ 

«¢Any news from Batavia, young 
gentleman ?’ said the sallow old lady 
addressed. ‘ How is coffee ?’ 

«The general passed on, introducing 
me rapidly as he went. 

«¢Mr. Doolittle, Mr. Sparks.’ 

« «Ah, how do you do, old boy?’ said 
Mr. Doolittle ; ‘3it down beside me. 
We have forty thousand acres of 
pickled cabbage spoiling for want 
of a little vinegar.’ 

«¢ Fie, fie, Mr. Doolittle,’ said the 
general, and passed on to another. 

‘** Mr. Sparks, Captain Crosstree.’ 

“¢ Ah, Sparks, Sparks! son of Old 
Blazes! ha, ha, ha,’ and the captain 
fell back into an immoderate fit of 
laughter. 

** Le Roi est servi, said the thin 
meagre figure in nankeens, bowing cap 
in hand before the general; and, ac- 
cordingly, we all assumed our places 
upon the grass. 

“*Say it again; say it again! and 
I'll plunge this dagger in your heart !’ 
said a hollow voice, tremulous with 
agitation and rage, close beside me. I 
turned my head, and saw an old gen- 
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tleman with a wart on his nose, sitting 
opposite a meat pie, which he was 
contemplating with a look of fiery in. 
dignation. Before I could witness the 
sequel of the scene, I felt a soft hand 
pressed upon mine. I turned. It was 
Isabella herself, who, looking at me 
with an expression I shall never forget, 
said : 

*** Don’t mind poor Faddy ; he ne- 
ver hurts any one.’ 

** Meanwhile the business of dinner 
went on rapidly: the servants, of 
whom enormous numbers were now 
present, ran hither and thither; and 
duck, ham, pigeon-pie, cold veul, apple 
tarts, cheese, pickled salmon, melon, 
and rice pudding, flourished on every 
side. As for me, whatever I might 
have gleaned from the conversation 
around, under other circumstances, I 
was too much occupied with Isabella 
to think of any one else. My suit— 
for such it was—progressed rapidly. 
There was evidently something favour- 
able in the circumstances we last met 
under ; for her manner had all the 
warmth and cordiality of old friend- 
ship. It is true, that more than once 
I caught the general's eye fixed upon 
us, with any thing but an expression 
of pleasure, and I thought that Isa- 
bella blushed and seemed confused also. 
What care 1? however, was my re- 
flection ; my views are honourable, 
and the nephew and heir of Sir Toby 
Sparks.—Just in the very act of making 
this reflection, the old man in the 
shorts hit me in the eye with a roasted 
apple, calling out at the moment, 

«¢ When did you join, thou child of 
the pale faces ?’ 

‘“*¢ Mr. Murdocks,’ cried the general 
in a voce of thunder, and the little 
man hung down his head, and spoke 
not. 

«“¢ A word with you, young gentle- 
man,’ said a fat old lady, pinching my 
arm above the elbow. 

**¢ Never mind her,’ said Isabella, 
smiling; ‘poor dear old Dorking, 
she thinks she’s an hour-glass; how 
droll, isn’t it ?’ 

“* Young man, have you any feel- 
ings of humanity?’ inquired the old 
lady, with tears in her eyes as she 
spoke, ‘ will you, dare you assist a fel- 
low-creature under my sad circam- 
stances ?” 

‘“©* What can I do for you, madam?” 
said I, really feeling for her distress. 
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“Just, like a good dear soul, just 
turn me up, for I’m just run out.’ 

«Isabella burst out a laughing at 
the strange request, an excess of which, 
I confess, I was unable myself to re- 
press ; upon which the old lady, put- 
ting on a frown of most ominous black- 
ness, said, 

«You may laugh, madam; _ but 
first, before you ridicule the misfor- 
tunes of others, ask yourself are you 
too free from infirmity. When did 
you see the ace of spades, madam? 
Answer me that.’ 

“Isabella became suddenly pale as 
death, her very lips blanched ; and her 
voice, almost inaudible, muttered, 

«¢ Am I then deceived? Is not 
this he?’ so: saying, she placed her 
hand upon my shoulder. 

“« That the ace of spades !’ exclaimed 
the old lady with a sneer: ‘ that the 
ace of spades!’ 

“¢ Are you, or are you not, sir?’ 
said Isabella, fixing her deep and lan- 
guid eyes upon me; ‘ answer..as you 
are honest, are. you the ace of spades?’ 

“«He is the king of Tuscarora ; 
look at his war paint,’ cried an elderly 
gentleman, putting a streak of mustard 
across my nose and cheek. 

“«¢Then am I deceived,’ said Isa- 
bella; and, flying at me, she plucked 
a handful of hair out of my whiskers. 

** Cuckoo, cuckoo!’ shouted one ; 
‘bow, wow, wow,’ roared another ; 
‘ phiz,’ went a third; and, in an in- 
stant, such a scene of commotion and 
riot ensued; plates, dishes, knives, 
forks, and decanters flew right and 
left ; every one pitched into his neigh- 
bour with the most fearful cries, and 
hell itself seemed broke loose; the 
hour-glass and the Moula of Oude 
had got me down, and were pummel- 
ling me to death, when a short thick- 
set man came on all fours slap down 
upon them, shouting out, ‘ way, make 
way for the royal Bengal tiger,’ at 
which they both fled like lightning, 
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leaving me to ‘the encounter single- 
handed. Fortunately, however, this 
was not of very long duration, for 
some well-disposed Christians pulled 
him from off me; not, however, be- 
fore he had seized me im his grasp, and 
bitten off a portion of my right ear, 
leaving me, as you see, thus mutilated 
forthe rest of my days.” 

“ What an extraordinary club!” 
broke in the doctor. 

* Club! sir, club! it was a lunatic 
asylum. The general was no other 
than the famous Dr. Andrew Moor- 
ville, that had the great madhouse at 
Bangor, and who was in the habit of 
giving his patients every now and then 
a kind of country party ; it being one 
remarkable feature of their malady, 
that, when one takes to his peculiar 
flight, whatever it be, the others im- 
mediately take the hint, and go off at 
score : hence my agreeable adventure ; 
the Bengal Tiger being a Liverpool 
merchant and the most vicious mad- 
man in England: while the hour- 
glass and the Moulah were both on an 
experimental tour to see whether 
they should not be pronounced totally 
incurable for life ie 

‘¢ And Isabella?” inquired Power. 

** Ah! poor Isabella had been driven 
mad by a card-playing aunt at Bath, 
and was in fact the mo:t hopeless ‘case 
there. The last words { heard her 
speak, confirmed my mournful im- 
pression of her case. 

* Yes,” said she, as they removed 
her to her carriage, * I must, indeed 
have but weak intellects, when I could 
have taken the nephew of a Man- 
chester cotton-spinner, with a face like 
a printed calico, for a trump card, and 
the best in the pack !” 

Poor Sparks uttered these last 
words with a faltering accent, and, 
finishing his glass at one draught, 
withdrew without wishing us good 
night. 
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In such like gossipings passed our 
days away, for our voyaze itself had 
nothing of adventure or incident to 
break its dull monotony ; save some 
few hours of calm, we had been 
steadily following our seaward track 


with a fair breeze, and the long pen- 
nant pointed ever to the land, where 
our ardent expectations were hurry- 
ing before it. 

The latest accounts which ‘had 
reached us from the Peninsula, told 
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that our regiment was almost daily 
efigaged; and+we burned with im- 
patience to share with the others the 
glory they were reaping. Power, 
who had seen service, felt less on this 
score than we who had not “ fleshed 
our maiden swords; but even he 
sometimes gave way; and when the 
wind fell, towards sunset, he would 
break out into some exclamation of 
discontent, half fearing we should be too 
late; “for,” said he, “if they continue 
in this way, the regiment will be re- 
lieved, and ordered home before we 
reach it.” 

‘“* Never fear, my boys; you'll have 
enough of it. Both sides like the 
work too well to give in; they’ve got 
a capital ground and plenty of spare 
time,” said the major. 

“Only to think,” cried Power, 
“ that we should be lounging away 
our idle hours, when these gallant 
fellows are in the saddle, late and 
early. It is too bad; eh, O'Malley? 
you'll not be pleased to go back with 
the polish on your sabre. What will 
Lucy Dashwood say ?” 

This was the first allusion Power 
had ever made to her, and I became 
red to the very forehead. 

«“ By-the-bye,” added he, ‘“ I have 
a letter for Hammersley, which should 
rather have been intrusted to your 
keeping.” 

At these words I felt cold as death, 
while he continued :— 

« Poor fellow ; certainly he is most 
desperately smitten; for, mark me, 
when a man at his age takes the 
malady, it is forty times as severe as 
with a younger fellow, like you. But 
then, tobe sure, he began at the 
wrong end in the matter: why com- 
mence with papa? When a man has 
his own consent for liking a girl, he 
must be a contemptible fellow. if he 
can’t get her ; and, as to-anything else 
being wanting, I don’t understand it. 
But the moment you begin ky influ- 
encing the heads of the House, good 
bye to your chances with the dear 
thing herself, if she have any spirit 
whatever. It is in fact calling on her 
to surrender without the honours of 
-war; and what girl would stand 
that?” 

* It’s vara true,” said the doetor, 
‘*there’s a strong speerit of opposition 
in the sex, from physiological causes.” 


“ Curse your physiology, old Ga. 
len: what you call opposition, is that 
piquant resistance to oppression that 
makes half the charm of the sex. . It 
is with them -—- with reverence be it 
spoken— as with horses: the dull, 
heavy-shouldered ones that bore away 
with the bit in their teeth, never 
caring whether you are pulling to the 
right or to the left, are worth nothing ; 
the real luxury is in the management 
of your arching necked curveter, 
springing from side to side with every 
motion of your wrist, madly bounding 
at restraint; yet, with the practised 
hand, held in check with a silk 
thread ; eh, skipper: am I not 
right ?”’ 

« Well, I can’t say I've had much to 
do with horse beasts, but I believe 
you're not far wrong. The lively 
craft that answers the helm quick, 
goes round well in stays; lufis up 
close within a point or two, when you 
want her; is always a good sea boat, 
even though she pitches and roll a bit; 
but the heavy lugger that never knows 
whether your helm is up or down; 
whether she's off the wind or on it ; is 
only fit for firewood: you can do no- 
thing with a ship or a woman, if she 
hasn’t got steerage way on her. 

“« Come, skipper, we've all been tell- 
ing our stories; let us hear one of 
yours?” 

‘** My yarn won’t come so well after 
your sky-scrapers of love and courting, 
and all that: but, if you like to hear 
what happened to me once, I have no 
objection to tell you.” 

** T often think how little we know 
what’s going to happen tous any minute 
of our lives. To-day we have the 
breeze fair in our favour ; we are going 
seven knots, studding-sails set, smooth 
water, and plenty of sea room; to- 
morrow the wind freshens to half a 
gale, the sea gets up, a rocky coast is 
seen from the lee bow, and may be—to 
add to all—we spring a leak forward ; 
but then, after all, bad as it looks, 
mayhap, we rub through even this, and, 
with the next day, the prospect is as 
bright and cheering as ever. You'll, 
perhaps, ask me what has all this mo- 
ralizing to do with women and ships at 
sea? Nothing at all with them, ex- 
cept that I was a going to say that 
when matters look worst, very often 
the best is in store for us, and we 
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should never say strike when there 
is a timber together.—Now for my 
story- 
“It’s about four years ago, I was 
strolling one evening down the side of 
the harbour at Cove, with my hands in 
my pocket, having nothing to do, nor 
no prospect of it, for my last ship had 
been wrecked off the Bermudas, and 
nearly all the crew lost ; and somehow, 
when a man is in misfortune, the un- 
derwriters won't have him ,at no 
price. Well, there. I was looking 
about me, at the craft that lay on 
every side waiting for a fair wind 
torun down channel. All was active 
and busy; every one getting his vessel 
ship-shape, and tidy, tarring, painting, 
mending sails, stretching, new bunt- 
ing, and getting in sea store; boats 
were plying on every side, signals fly- 
ing, guns firing from the men-of-war, 
and everything was lively as might be; 
all but me. There I was, like an 
old water-logged timber-ship, never 
moving a spar, but looking for all the 
world as though I were a settling fast 
to go down stern foremost ; may be as 
how. I had no objection to that same ; 
but that’s neither here nor there. 
Well, I sat down on the fluke of an 
anchor, and began a thinking if it 
wasn’t better to go before the mast 
than to.live on that way. Just before 
me, where I sat down, there was an old 
schooner that lay moored in the same 
, for as long as I could remem- 
; she was there when I was a boy, 
and never looked a bit the fresher nor 
newer as long as I recollected ; her 
eld bluff bows, her high poop, her 
round stern, her flush deck, all Dutch 
like, I knew them well, and many a 
time I delighted to think what queer 
kind of a chap he was that first set her 
on the stocks, and pondered in what 
trade she ever could have been. All 
the sailors about the port used to call 
her Noah's Ark, and swear she was 
the identical craft that he stowed away 
all the wild beasts in during the rain 
season: be that as it might, since I fell 
into misfortune I got to feel a liking 
for the old schooner: she was like an 
old friend ; she never changed to me, 
fair weather or foul; there she was 
Just the same as thirty years before, 
when all the world were forgetting and 
steering wide away:from me. _ Ev 
morning I used to go dyvn to tne 
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bour and have a look at her, just to 
see that all was right, and nothing 
stirred ; and; if it blew. very hard at 
night,. I'd get up and go down to look 
how she weathered it, just as if I was 
at sea in her. Now and then I'd get 
some of the watermen to row me 
aboard of her, and leave me there 
for a few hours, when I used to be 
quite happy walking the deck, holding 
the old worm-eaten wheel, looking out 
ahead, and going down below, just as 
though I was in command of her. Day 
after day; this habit grew on me; and 
at last my whole life: was spent in 
watching her and looking after. her: 
there was something so much alike in 
our fortunes, that I always thought of 
her. Like myself, she had had her 
day of life and activity ; we had both 
braved the storm and the breeze; her 
shattered bulwarks and worn cut-water 
attested that she had, like myself, not 
escaped her calamities. We both had 
survived our dangers, to be neglected 
and forgotten, and to lie rotting on the 
stream of life till the crumbling hand 
of time should break us, up timber by 
timber. Is it any wonder if I loved 
theold craft; nor if, by any chance, the 
idle boys would venture aboard of her 
to play and amuse themselves, that I 
hallooed them away; or, when a newly- 
arrived ship, not caring for the old 
boat, would run foul of her, and carry 
away some spar or piece of running 
rigging, I would suddenly call out to 
them to sheer off, and not damage us? 
By degrees, they came all to. notice 
this; and I found that they thought 
me out of my senses, and many a trick 
was played off upon old Noah, for 
that was the name the sailors gave 
me. 

“ Well, this evening, as I was say- 
ing, I sat upon the fluke of the anchor, 
waiting for a chance boat to put me 
aboard. It was past sunset, the tide 
was ebbing, and the old eraft was surg- 
ing to the fast current that ran by with 
a short impatient jerk, as though she 
were well weary, and wished to be at 
rest: her loose back stays creaked 
mournfully, and, as she yawed over, 
the sea ran from many a breach in her 
worn sidea, like blood trickling from a 
wound. Ay, ay, thought I, the hour 
is not far off: another stiff gale, and 
all that remains. of you will be found 
high and dry upon the shore. My 
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heart was very heavy, as I thought of 
this, for, in my loneliness, the Old Ark 
—though that was not her name; as I'll 
tell you presently—was all the com- 
panion I had. I've heard of a poor 
prisoner who, for’ many and many 
years, watched a spider that wove his 
web within his window, and never lost 
sight of him from morning till night ; 
and, somehow, I can believe it well; the 
heart will cling to something, and; if it 
has no living object to press to, it will 
find a lifeless one: it can no more 
stand alone than the shrouds can with- 
out the mast. The evening wore on, 
as I was thinking thus; the moon 
shone out, but no boat came, and I 
was just determining to go home again 
for the night, when I saw two men 
standing on the steps of the wharf be- 

low me, and looking straight at the 

Ark. Now I must tell you I always 
felt uneasy when any one came to look 

at her, for I began to fear that some 

ship-owner or other would buy her to 

break up, though, except the copper 

fastenings, there was little of any value 

about her. Now, the moment I saw 

the two figures stop short and point to 

her, I said to myself, * Ah! my old girl, 

so they won't even let the blue water 

finish you, but they must set their car- 

penters and dock-yard people to work 

upon you.’ This thought grieved me 

more and more. Hada stiff sou-wester 

laid her over; I should have felt it was 

natural, for her sand was run out: 

but, just as this passed through my 

mind, I heard a voice from one of the 

persons that [ at once knew to be the 

Port Admiral's:— 

*« Well, Dawkins,’ said he to the 
other, ‘if you think she'll hold together, 
I’m sure I've no objection: I don't like 
the job, I’ confess, but still the Ad- 
miralty tliust be obeyed.’ 

« «Qh, my lord,’ said the other, 
‘she’s the very thing; she’s a rakish- 
looking craft, and will do admirably ; 
any repair we want, a few days will 
effect: secrecy is the great thing.’ 

« «¢ Yes,’ said the admiral, after a 
pause, ‘as you observed, secrecy is the 
great thing.’ 

«* Ho! ho! thought I, there’s some- 
thing in the wind here: so I layed 
myself out upon the anchor stock to 
listen better unobserved. ‘ We must 
find a crew for her, give her a few 
cannonades, make her as ship-shape 
as we cap, and, if the skipper—Aye, 
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but ‘there isthe real difficulty,’ said 
the Admiral, hastily, ‘where are we 
to find the fellow that will suit us? we 
can’t every day find a man willing, to 
jeopardy himself in such a cause as 

this, even though the reward be a 

great one.’ 

“Very true, my lord; but I don’t 
think there is any necessity for our ex- 
plaining to him the exact nature of 
the service.’ 

‘“** Come, come, Dawkins, you can’t 
mean that you'll lead a poor fellow 
into sugh a scrape blind-folded?’ 

_ ©* Why, my lord, you never think 
it requisite to give a plan of your, 
cruise to your ship's crew before clear. 
ing out of harbour; they are no worse 
off than we shall be.’ © 

“« This may be perfectly just, but 
I don't like it,’ said the Admiral. 
oi In that case, my lord, you are 
imparting the secrets of the Admiralty 
to a party who may betray the whole 
plot.’ i 

“¢T wish with all my soul they'd 
given the order to any one else,’ said 
the Admiral, with a sigh; and, for a 
few moments, neither spoke a word. 

*¢ Well, then, Dawkins, I believe 
there is nothing for it but what you 
say; .meanwhile, let the repairs be 
got in hand, and see after a crew.’ 

““¢ Oh, as to that,’ said the other, 
‘there are plenty of scoundrels in the 
fleet here fit for nothing else. Any 
fellow who has been thrice up for 
punishment in six months, we'll draft 
on board of her; the feilows who 
have only been once to the gangway, 
we'll make the officers.’ 

‘« A pleasant ship's company, thought 
I, if the Devil would only take the 
commend. 

‘“*¢ And with askipper proportionate 
to their merit,’ said Dawkins. 

“¢ Begad, I'll wish the French joy 
of them,’ said the Admiral. 

‘*Ho, ho! thought I, I’ve found 
you out, at last; so this is a secret 
expedition ; | see it all; they're fitting 
her out as a fire-ship, and going to 
send her slap in among the French 
fleet at Brest. Well, thought I, even 
that’s better ; that, at least, is a glorious 
end, though the poor feliows have no 
chance of escape. 

«“* Now, then,’ said the Admiral, 
‘to-morrow yow'll look out for the, 
fellow to take the command: he must 
be a smart seaman, a bold fellow, 
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too, otherwise the ruffianly crew will 
be too much for him; he may bid 
h'gh, we'll come to his price.’ 

«So you may, thought I, when you 
are buying his life. , 

«*] hope sincerely,’ continued the 
Admiral, ‘that we may light upon 
some one without wife or child; I 
never could forgive myself” 

“Never fear, my Lord,’ said the 
other; ‘my care shall be to pitch 
upon one whose loss no one would 
feel; some one without friend or 
home, who, setting his life for nought, 
cares less for the gain than the very 
recklessness of the adventure.’ 

«¢ That's me,’ said I, springing up 
from the anchor-stock, and leaping be- 
tween them; ‘I’m that man.’ 

“Had the very devil himself ap- 
peared at the moment, I doubt if 
they would have been more scared. 
The Admiral started a pace or two 
backwards, while Dawkins, the first 
surprise over, seized me by the collar, 
and held me fast. 

“* Who are you; scoundrel, and 
what brings you here?’ said he, with 
a voice hoarse with passion. 

“¢Pm Old Noah,’ said I; for, 
somehow, I had been called by no other 
name for so long, I never thought of 
my real one. 

** Noah!’ said the Admiral, ‘ Noah! 
Well, but Noah, what were you 
doing down here at this time of 
night ?” 

“«T was a watching the Ark, my 
Lord,’ said I, bowing, as I took of my 
hat. 

“¢T’ve heard of this fellow before, 
my Lord,’ said Dawkins: he’s a poor 
lunatic that always is wandering about 
the harbour, and, I believe, has no harm 
in him.’ 

“* Yes, but he has been listening, 
doubtless, to our conversation.’ said 
the Admiral. ‘Eh, have you heard 
all we have been saying?’ 

“¢Every word of it my lord.’ 

*“ At this the Admiral and Dawkins 
looked steadfastly at each other for 
some minutes, but neither spoke; at 
last Dawkins said; *‘ Well Noah, I've 
been told you are a man to be de- 
pended on; may we rely upon your 
not repeating anything you overheard 
this evening ; at least, for a year to 
come?’ 

“You may,’ said I. 

“*But Dawkins,’ said the Admiral 
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in a half whisper ; ‘if the poor fellow 
be mad?’ 

«** My Lord,’ said I boldly, ‘I am 
not mad. Misfortune and calamity I 
have had enough of to make me so; 
but, thank God, my brain has been 
tougher than my poor heart. I was 
once the part owner and commander 
of a goodly craft that swept the sea, if 
not with a broad pennon at her mast 
head, with as light a spirit as ever 
lived beneath one. I was rich; I had 
a home and a child: I am _ now poor, 
houseless, childless, friendless, and 
outcast. If, ip my solitary wretched- 
ness, I have loved to look upon that 
old bark, it is because its fortune 
seemed like my own. It had outlived 
all that needed or cared for it; for 
this reason have they thought me mad, 
though there are those, and not few 
either, who can well bear testimony if 
stain or reproach, lie at my door, and 
if I can be reproached with aught 
save bad luck. I have heard, by 
chance, what you have said this 
night ; [ know that you are fitting out 
a secret expedition; I know its dan- 
gers, its inevitable dangers; and [I : 
here offer myself to lead it; I ask no 
reward; I look for no price. Alas! 
who is left to me for whom I could 
labour now? Give me but the oppor- 
tunity to end my days with honour on 
board the old craft where my heart 
still clings: give me but that. Well, 
if you will not do so much, let me 
serve among the crew; put me before 
the mast. My Lord, you'll not refuse 
this ; it is an old man asks, one whose 
gray hairs have floated many a year 
ago before the breeze.’ 

‘“*« My poor fellow, you\j know not 
what you ask: this is no common case 
of danger.’ ' 

“<«] know it all, my Lord, I have 
heard it all.’ 

*** Dawkins, what is to be done 
here?’ enquired the Admiral. 

“*T say, friend,’ asked Dawkins, 
laying his hand upon my arm, ‘ what is 
your real name? Are you he who 
commanded the Dwarf privateer in 
the Isle of France ?’ 

‘s « The same.’ 

** Then you are known to Lord 
Collingwood ?’ 

“¢ He knows me well, and can 
speak to my character.’ 

«« What he says of himself is all 
true, my Lord,’ 

28 
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“«¢ True,’ said I, ‘true! you did 
not doubt it, did you?’ 

«©¢ We,’ said the Admiral, ‘ must 
speak together again. Be here to- 
morrow night at this hour,’ keep your 
own counsel of what has passed, and, 
now, good night.’ So saying, the Ad- 
miral ‘took Dawkins by the arm, and 
returned slowly towards the town, 
leaving me, where I stood, meditating 
on this singular meeting, and its pos- 
sible consequences. 

* The whole of the following day 
was passed by me in a state of feverish 
excitement which I cannot describe ; 
this strange adventure breaking in so 
suddenly upon the dull monotony of 
my daily existence, had ‘so aroused 
and stimulated me, that I could nei- 
ther rest nor eat. How I longed for 

’ night to come; for sometimes, as the 
day wore later, I began to fear that 
the whole scene of my meeting with 
the Admiral had been merely some 
excited dream of a tortured and fretted 
mind ; and, as I stood examining the 
ground, where I believed the interview 
to have occurred, I endeavoured to 
recall the position of different objects 
as they stood around, to corroborate 
my own failing remembrance. 

_ - At'last the evening closed in; but, 

“unlike the preceding one, the sky was 

“eovered with masses of dark and 
watery cloud, that drifted hurriedly 
across; the air felt heavy and thick, 
ahd unnaturally still and calm; the 

“water of the harbour looked of a dull 

“Jeaden hue, and all the vessels seemed 
larger than they were, and stood out 

“from the landscape more clearly than 
usual ; now and then a low rumbling 
noise was heard, somewhat alike in 
‘sound, bat far too faint, for distant 
thander ; while, occasionally, the boats 
and smaller craft rocked to and fro, as 
though some- ground swell stirred 
them without. breaking the languid 
‘surface of the sea above. 

« A few drops of thick heavy rain 
“fell just as the darkness came on, and 
‘then all felt still and calm as before. 
Isat upon the anchor-stock, my eyes 
fixed upon the Old’ Ark, until gra- 
dually her outline grew fainter and 
fainter against the dark sky, and her 
black hull could scarcely be distin- 

ished from the water beneath. I 
Fit that 1 was looking towards her ; for, 

after, I had lost ight of the tall 
mast and’ high-pitehed bow-sprit, and 
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feared to turn away my. he 
should lose the ones ae whe i , 

“The time went slowly on, 
although in reality I had not been 
long there, I felt as if years themselves 
had passed over my head. Since | 
had come there, my mind brooded 
over all the misfortunes of my life ; as 
I contrasted its outset bright with 
hope, and rich in promise, with the 
sad reality, my heart grew heavy, and 
my chest heaved painfully; so sunk 
was I in my reflection, so lost in 
thought—that I never knew that the 
storm had broken loose, and that the 
heavy rain was falling in torrents, 
The very ground, parched with long 
drought, smoked as it pattered upon 
it, while the low wailing ery of the 
sea-gull, mingled with the deep growl 
of far-off thunder, told that the night 
was a fearful one for those at sea, 
Wet through and shivering, I sat still, 
now listening, amid the noise of the 
hurricane, and the creaking of the 
cordage, for any footstep to approach ; 
and, now, relapsing back into a half- 
despairing dread, that my heated brain 
alone had conjured up the scene of the 
day before. Such were my dreary 
reflections, when a loud crash aboard 
the schooner told me that some old 
spar had given way. I strained my 
eyes through the dark to see what had 
happened, but in vain; the black 
vapour, thick with falling rain, ob- 
scured everything, and all was hid 
from view. I could hear that she 
worked violently as the waves beat 
against her worn sides, and that her 
iron cable creaked as she pitched to 
the breaking sea. The wind was mo- 
mentarily increasing, and I began to 
fear lest I should have taken my last 
look at the old craft, when my atten- 
tion was called off by hearing a loud 
voice cry out, ‘ Halloo there! Where 
are you?’ 

‘«¢-Ay,; ay, sir, I’m here.’ In a 
moment the Admiral and his friend 
were beside me. 

«“*Whata night,’ exclaimed the Ad- 
miral, as he shook the rain from the 
heavy boat cloak, and cowered in be- 
neath some tall block of granite near. 
‘1 begin half to hope that might not 
have been my poor fellow,’ said the 
Admiral; ‘it’s a dreadful time for 
one so poorly clad for a storm ; I say, 
Dawkins, let him have a pull at. your 
flask.’ .The brandy rallied me a little, 
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and I felt that it cheered my drooping 


we This is not a time, nor is it a 


place, for much parley,’ said the Ad- 
miral; ‘so that we must even make 
short work of it. Since we met here 
last night, I have satisfied myself that 
you are to be trusted, that your cha- 
racter and reputation have nothing 
heavier against them than misfortune, 
which, certainly, if I have been rightly 
informed, has om largely dealt out 
to you. Now, then, I am willing to 
accept of your offer of service, if you 
are still of the same mind as when you 
made it, and if you are willing to un- 
dertake what we have to do, without 
any seen and enquiry, as to points 
on which we must not, and dare not 
inform you. Whatever you may have 
overheard last night, may or may 
not have put you in possession of our 
secret. If the former, your determi- 
fation can be made at once; if the lat- 
ter, you have only to decide whether 
you are ready to go blindfolded in the 
usiness.’ 

“©T am ready my Lord,’ said I. 
.“*You perhaps are then aware 
what is the nature of the service ?’ 

«“*T know it not,’ said I. ¢ All 
that I heard, sir, leads me to suppose 
it one of danger, but that’s all.’ 

“¢T think, my Lord,’ said Dawkins, 
that no more need now be said. 
Cupples is ready to engage, we are 
equally so to accept; the thing is 
pressing. When can you sail?’ 

“*To-night,’ said I, « If you will.’ 

“*Really Dawkins,’ said the Admi- 
ral, ‘I don’t see why , 

“* My Lord,’ I beg of you,’ said 
the other interrupting, ‘let me now 
complete the arrangement. This is 
the plan,’ said he, turning towards me 
as he spoke:—‘as soon as that old 
craft can be got ready for sea, or 
some other, if she be not worth it, 
you will sail from this port with a 
strong crew, well armed and supplied 
with ammunition. Your destination 
is Malta, your object to deliver to the 
admiral stationed there the dispatches 
with which you will be entrusted ; 
they contain information of immense 
importance, which, for certain reasons, 
cannot be sent through a ship of war, 
but must be forwarded by a vessel 
that may not attract peculiar notice. 
If you be attacked, your orders are to 
resist; if you be taken, on no account 
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destroy the papers, for the French 
vessel can scarcely escape re-capture 
from our frigates, and it is of great 
consequence these papers should re- 
main. Such is a brief sketch of our 
plan ; the details can be made known 
to you hereafter.’ 

“*T am quite ready, my Lord: I 
ask for no terms; I make no stipula- 
tions. If the result be favourable, it 
will be time enough to speak of that. 
When am I to sail?’ 

‘As I spoke, the Admiral turned 
suddenly round, and said something in 
a whisper to Dawkins, who appeared 
to overrule it, whatever it might be, 
and finally brought him over to his 
own opinion. 

** Come, Cupples,’ said Dawkins, 
‘the affair is now settled, to-morrow 
a boat will be in waiting for you oppo- 
site Spike Island, to convey you on 
board the Semiramis, where. every 
step in the whole business shall be ex- 
plained to you; meanwhile, you have 
only to keep your own counsel, and 
trust the secret to no one.’ . 

‘“« * Yes, Cupples,’ said the Admiral, 
‘we rely upon you for that, so 
night.’ As he spoke he placed within 
my hands a crumpled note for ten 
pounds, and, squeezing my fingers, de- 
parted. 

‘* My yarn is spinning out to a far, 


greater length than I intended, so I'll 


try and shorten it a bit. The next 
day I went aboard the Semiramis, 
where, when I appeared up the quarter, 
deck, I found myself an object of some. 
interest. The report that I was the 
man about to command the ‘ Brian ’—. 
that was the real name of.the old 
craft—had caused some - curiosity 
among the officers, and they ail spoke 
to me with great courtesy. «After 
waiting ashort time, I was ordered to, 
go below, where the Admiral, his 
Flag-captain Dawkins, and the others 
were seated. They repeated at 
greater length the conversation of the 
night before, and finally decided that 
I was to sail in three weeks; for, al- 
though the old schooner was sadly. 
damaged, they had lost no time, but 
had her already high in dock, with two 
hundred ship carpenters at work upon 
her. 

« I do not shorten sail here to tell 
you what reports were circulated about; 
Cove, as to my extraordinary change, 
in’ circumstances, nor how TI boré my 
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altered fortunes. It is enough, that I 
say, that in less than three weeks, I 
weighed anchor, and stood out to sea 
one beautiful morning in autumn, and 
set out upon my expedition. 

“ 1 have already told you something 
of the craft. Let me complete the 
picture by informing you, that, before 
twenty-four hours passed over, I dis- 
covered that so ungainly, so awkward, 
so unmanageable a vessel never was 
put to sea: in light winds she 
searcely stirred, or moved as if she 
were water-logged ; if it came to blow 
upon the quarter, she fell off from her 
helm at a fearful rate; in wearing, 
she endangered every spar she had, 
and, when you put her in stays, when 
half round she would fall back, and 
nearly carry away every stitch of can- 
vass with the shock. If the ship was 
bad the crew was ten times worse. 
What Dawkins said turned out to be 
literally true: every ill-conducted, 
disorderly fellow who had been up 
the gangway once a week or so; every 
unreclaimed landsman, of bad cha- 
racter and no seamanship, was sent 
on board of us; and, in fact, except 
that there was scarcely any discipline 
and no restraint, we appeared like a 
floating penitentiary of convicted 
felons. 

“So long as we ran down the chan- 
nel with a slack sea and fair wind, so 
long all went on tolerably well; to be 
sure, they only kept watch, when 
they tired below, and reeled about the 
deck, went down helow, and all just as 
they pleased, and treated me with no 
manner of respect. After some vain 
efforts to repress their excesses, vain, 
for I had no one td second me, I ap- 
peared to take no notice of their mis- 
conduct, and contented myself with 
waiting for the time when, my dreary 
voyage over, I should quit the com- 
nial, and part company with such 
associates for ever. At last, however, 
it came on to blow, and the night we 

the Lizzard was indeed a 
fearful one. As morning broke, a 
sea running mountains high; a wind 
strong from the north-west, was hur- 
rying the old craft along at a rate I 
believed impossible. I shall not stop 


to recount the frightful scenes of 
anarchy, confusion, drunkenness, and 
insubordination which our crew exhi- 
bited; the recollection is too bad al- 
ready, and I would spare you and my- 


oe 
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self the recital; but,-on the fourth 
from the setting in of the gale, as we 
entered the Bay of. Biscay, some, one 
aloft descried a strange sail to wind- 
ward bearing down as if in pursuit of 
us. Scarcely did the news reach the 
deck, when, bad as it was before, mat- 
ters became now ten times worse, 
some resolving to give themselves up, 
ifthe chase happened to be French, and 
vowing that before surrendering the 
spirit room should be forced and eve 
man let drink as he pleased. Others 
proposed, if there were any thing like 
equality in the force, to attack, and 
convert the captured vessel, if they 
succeeded, into a slaver, and sail at 
once for Africa. Some were for 
blowing up the old ‘Brian’ with all 
on board ; and, in fact, évery counsel 
that drunkenness, insanity, and crime 
combined could suggest, was ‘offered 
and descanted on. Meanwhile the 
chase gained rapidly upon us, and be- 
fore noon we discovered her to be a 
French letter of marque, with four 
guns, and a long brass swivel upon the 
poop deck. As for us, every sheet of 
canvass we could crowd was crammed 
on, but in vain; and, as we laboured 
through the heavy sea, our riotous 
crew grew every moment worse, and 
sitting down sulkily in groups upon 
the deck, declared that, come what 
might, they would neither work the 
ship nor fight her ; that they-had been 
sent to sea in a rotten craft, merely to 
effect their destruction, and that they 
cared little for the disgrace of a. flag 
they detested. Half furious with the 
taunting sarcasm I heard on every 
side, and nearly mad from passion, and 
bewildered, my first impulse was to 
rush amongst them with my drawn 
cutlass; and, ere I fell their victim, 
take heavy vengeance upon the ring- 
leaders, when suddenly a sharp boom- 
ing noise came thundering along, and 
a round shot. went flying over our 
heads, 

“Down with the ensign; strike 
at once,’ cried eight or ten voices to- 
gether, as the ball whizzed through 
the rigging. Anticipating this, and 
resolving, whatever might happen, to 
fight her to the last, I had made the 
mate, a staunch-hearted resolute fel- 
low, to make fast the signal sailyard 
aloft, so that it was impossible for any 
one on deck to lower the bunting. 
Bang went another gun, and, before 
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the smoke cleared dway, a third; 
which, truer in its aim than the rest, 
went clean through the lower part of 
our mainsail. 

*« Steady, then, boys, and clear for 
action, said the mate. ‘She's a 
French smuggling craft, that will 
shear off when we show fight, so that 
we must not fire a shot till she comes 
alongside.’ 

« ¢ And harkee, lads,’ said I, taking 
up the tone of encouragement he 
spoke with, ‘ if we take her, I promise 
to claim nothing of the prize. What- 
ever we capture you shall divide 
amongst yourselves.’ 

«¢ It’s very easy to divide whatever 
we never had,’ said one; ‘ nearly as 
easy as to give it,’ cried another ; ‘I'll 
never light match or draw cutlass in 
the cause,’ said a third. 

“** Surrender !’—‘ strike the flag !’— 
‘down with the colours,’ roared several 
voices together. 

“ By this time the Frenchman was 
close up, and ranging his long gun to 
sweep our decks: his crew were quite 
perceptible, about twenty bronzed 
stout-looking fellows, stripped to the 
waist, and carrying pistols in broad 
flat belts slung over the shoulder. 

*** Come, my lads,’ said I, raising 
my voice, as I drew a pistol from my 
side and cocked it, ‘ our time is short 
now; I may as well tell you that the 
first shot that strikes us amid-ship blows 
up the whole craft, and every man on 
board. We are nothing less than a 
fire-ship, destined for Brest harbour to 
blow up the French fleet. If you are 
willing to make an effort for your 
lives, follow me.’ 

“ Themenlooked aghast. Whatever 
recklessness, crime, and drunkenness 
had given them, the awful feeling of 
inevitable death at once repelled. 
Short as was the time for reflection, 
they felt that there were many cir- 
cumstances to encourage the assertion: 
the nature of the vessel, her riotous, 
disorderly crew, the secret nature of 
the service, all confirmed it, and they 
answered, with a shout of despairing 
vengeance, ‘ We'll board her; lead 
uson.’ As the cry rose up, the long 
swivel from the chase rung sharply in 
our ears, and a tremendous discharge 
of grape flew through our rigging ; 
none of our men, however, fell ; and, 


animated now with the desire for 
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battle, they sprang to. the binnacle and 
seized their arms. 

‘“‘ In an- instant the whole deck be- 
came a scene of excited bustle ; and 
scarcely was the ammunition dealt out 
and the boarding party drawn. up, 
when the Frenchman broached to and 
lashed his bowsprit to our own. 

“ One terrific yell rose from our 
fellows as they sprung from the rig- 
ging and the poop upon the astonished 
Frenchmen, who thought that the 
victory was already their own; with 
death and ruin behind, their only hope 
before, they dashed forward like 
madmen to the fray. 

‘“« The conflict was bloody and. ter- 
rific, though not a long one; nearly 
equal in number, but far superior in 
personal strength, and stimulated by 
their sense of danger, our fellows 
rushed onward, carrying all before 
them to the quarter deck. Here the 
Frenchmen rallied, and, for some 
minutes, had rather the advantage, 
until the mate, turning one of their 
guns against them, prepared to sweep 
them down in a mass. Then it was 
that they ceased their fire, and cried 
All, save their cap- 
tain, a short thick-set fellow, with a 
grisly beard and moustache, who, see- 
ing his men fall. back, turned on them 
one glance of scowling indignation, 
and rushing ferward, clove our boat- 
swain to the deck with one blow, Be- 
fore the example could have been fol- 
lowed he lay a bloody corpse apon 
the deck, while our people, roused 
to madness by the loss of a favourite 
among the men, dashed impetuously 
forward, and, dealing death on every 
side, left not one man living among 
their unresisting enemies. y story 
is soon told now. We brought.our 
prize safe into Malta, which we 
reached in five days. In less than a 
week our men were drafted into dif. 
ferent men-of-war on the station I 
was appointed a warrant officer in the 
Sheerwater, forty-four guns; and, as 
the Admiral opened the dispatch, the 
only words he spoke puzzled me for 
many a day after. 

« ¢ You have accomplished your or- 
ders too well,’ said he; ‘ that French 
privateer is put a poor compensation 
for the whole French navy.’ 

« Well,” enquired Power, “ and did 
you never hear the meaning of the 
words?” 
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‘© Yes,” said he, “ many years after 
I found out that our. dispatches were 
false ones; intended to have fallen 
into the hands of the French and mis- 
lead them as to Lord Nelson's fleet, 
whieh ‘at that time was cruising to the 


southward to catch them. This, of 
course, explained what fate was des- 
tined for us; a French prison, if ‘not 
death ; and after all, either was fully 
good enough for the crew that sailed 
in the old Brian.” 


CHAP, XXXIV.——-THR LAND. 


It was late when we separated for 
the night, and the morning was already 
far advanced ere I awoke ; the mono- 
tonous tramp over-head showed me 
that the others were stirring, and I 
gently moved the shutter of the narrow 
window beside me to look out. 

The sea, slightly rippled upon its 
surface, shone like a plate of fretted 
gold ; not a wave, not a breaker ap- 
pened a but the rushing sound close 

y showed that we were moving fast 
through the water. 

“ Always calm, hereabouts,” said a 
gruff voice on deck, which I soon recog- 
nized as the skipper’s: “no sea what- 
ever.” 

“I can make nothing of it,” cried 
out Power, from the forepart of the 
vessel ; “it appears to me all cloud.” 

“ No, no, sir, believe ine, it’s no fog- 
bank ; that large dark mass to leeward 
there is Cintra.” 

“Land!” cried I, springing up and 
rushing upon deck ; “ where, skipper ; 
where is the land ?” 

“I say, Charley,” said Power, “I 
hope you mean to adopt-a little more 
clothing, on reaching Lisbon ; for, 
though the climate is a warm one—” 

“Never mind, O'Malley,” said the 
Major, “the Portuguese will only be 
flattered by the’ attention, if you land 
as you ure.” 

“ Why, how so ?” 

“Surely, you remember what the 
niggers suid when they saw the 79th 
Highlanders landing at St. Lucie. They 
had never seen a Scotch regiment be- 
fore, and were consequently somewhat 
puzzled ‘at the costume, till, at last, 
one more cunning than the rest ex- 
plained it, by saying ‘they are in 
such a hurry to kill the poor black 
men, they came away without their 
breeches.’” 

“ Now, what say you?” cried the 
skipper, as he pointed with his tele- 
scope to a dark blue mass in the dis- 
tance ; “see there!” 

“ Ab, true enough, that’s Cintra.” 


“Then, we shall probably be in the. 


Tagus before morning?” 


“ Before midnight if the wind holds,” 
said the skipper. 

We breakfasted on deck, beneath 
an awning; the vessel scarcely seem- 
ing to move, as she cut her way through 
the calm water. 

The misty outline of the coast grew 
gradually more defined, and at length 
the blue mountains could be seen, ut 
first but dimly ; but, as the day wore 
on, their many-coloured hues shone 
forth, and patches of green verdure 
dotted with sheep, or sheltered by dark 
foliage, met the eye. The bulwarks 
were crowded with anxious faces ; each 
looked pointed towards the shore, and 
many a stout heart beat high as the 
land drew near, fated to cover with its 
earth more than one amongst us, 

“And that’s Portingale, Mister 
Charles,” said a voice behind me. I 
turned, and saw my man Mike, as with 
anxious joy, he fixed his eyes upon the 
shore, 

“ They tell me it’s a beautiful place, 
with wine for nothing and spirits’ for 
less. Isn’t it a pity they wont be rai- 
sonable and make peace with us ?” 

“Why, my good fellow, we are ex- 
cellent friends ; it’s the French who 
want to beat us all.” 

“ Upon my conscience, that’s not 
right. There’s an ould saying in Con- 
naught,—it’s not fair for one to fall upon 
twenty. Sergeant Haggarty says that 
I'll see none of the divarsion at all.” 

“I don’t well understand —” 

“ He does be telling me, that, as I’m 
only your foot-boy, he'll send me away 
to the rear, where there’s nothing but 
wounded, and waggons, and women.” 

“I believe the sergeant is right 
there ; but, after all, Mike, its a safe 
place.” 

“ Ah! then, musha, for the safety ; I 
don’t think much of it : sure, they might 
circumvint us. And, av it wasn’t dis- 
plazing to you, I'd rather list.” 

“Well, I've no objection, Mickey : 
would you like to join my regiment ?” 

“ By coorse, your honor. I'd like 
to be near yourself; bekase, too, if 
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anything happens to you—the Lord 
be betune us and harm;” here hecrossed 
himself piously,—“ sure L'd like to be 
able to tell the master how you died ; 
and, sure, there’s Mister Considiae— 
God pardon him—he'll be beativg my 
brains out, av I couldn't explain it all.” 

“ Well, Mike, I'll speak to some of 
my friends here about you, and we'll 
settle it all properly: here’s the Doc- 
tor.” 
« Arrah Mister Charles, don’t mind 
him; he’s a poor crayture entirely ; 
devil a thing he knows.” 

“Why, what do you mean, man,? 
he’s physician to the forces.” 

“Oh, by gorra, and so he may be,” 
said Mike, with a toss of his head ; 
“those army docthors isn’t worth their 
salt. Jt’s thruth I’m telling you : sure, 
didn’t he come see me when I was sick 
below in the hould. 

“* How do you feel?’ says he. 

“¢Terrible dhry in the mouth,’ says I. 

“«But your bones,’ says he, ‘ how’s 
them ?” 

“* As if ‘cripples was kicking me,’ 
says I. 

“ Well, with that he wint away, and 
brought back two powders. 

“Take them,’ says he, ‘and you’ll 
be cured in no time.’ 

“* What's them ?’ says I. 

“«The’re ematics,’ says he. 

“*Blood and ages, says I, ‘are 
they ?’ 

“* Devil a lie,’ says he ; ‘take them 
- immediately.’ 

“And I tuk them—and, would you 
believe me, Mister Charles? it’s thruth 
I'm telling you—devil a one .of them 
would stay on my stomach. So you 
see what a docthor he is!” 

I could not help smilling at Mike’s 
ideas of a medicine, as I turned away 
io talk to the Major, who was busily 
engaged beside me. His occupation 
consisted in furbishing up a very tar- 
nished and faded uniform, whose white 
seams and threadbare lace betokened 
many years of service. 

“Getting up our traps, you see, 
O'Malley,” suid he, as he looked with 
no small pride at the faded glories of 
his old vestment ; “astonish them at 
Lisbon, we flatter ourselves. I say, 
Power, what a bad style of dress 
they've got into latterly, with their 
tight waists and strapped trowsers— 
nothing free, nothing easy, nothing 

é about it. When in a cam- 
paign, a man ought to be able to 
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stow prog for twenty-four hours about 


his person, and no one the wiser. A 
very good rule, I assure you; though 
sometimes it leads to awkward results. 
At Vimeira, I got into a sad scrape 
that way. Old Sir Harry, that com- 
manded there, sent for the sick return. 
I was at dinner when the orderly came; 
so | packed up the eatables about me, 
and rode off. Just, however, as I.came; 
up to the quarters, my horse stumbled 
aud threw me slap on my head. 

“<« Is he killed,’ said Sir Harry. 

“Only stunned, your Excellency,’ 
said some one. 

“*Then, he'll come to, I suppose. 
Look for the papers in his pocket.’ 

“So they turned me on my baek, 
and plunged a hand into my side poc- 
ket, but, the devil take it, they pulled 
out a roust hen. Well, the laugh was 
scarcely over at this, when another 
fellow dived into my coat behind, and 
lugged out three sausages ; and so they 
went on, till the ground was covered 
with ham, pigeon-pie, veal kidney, 
and potatoes ; and the only thing like 
a paper was a mess roll of the 4th, 
with a drojl song about Sir Harry, 
written in pencil on the back of it. 
Devil of a bad affair for me; I was 
nearly broke for it: but they only re- 
primanded me a little ; and I was after- 
wards attached to the victualling de- 
partment.” 

What an anxious thing is the last 
day of a voyage! how slowly creep the 
hours, teeming with memories of the 
past and expectations of the future ! 

Every plan, every well-devised ex- 
pedient to cheat the long and weary 
days, is at once abandoned ; the chess- 
board and the new novel are alike 
forgotten ; and the very quarter-deck 
walk, with its merry gossip and careless 
chit-chat, becomes distasteful. One 
blue and misty mountain, one faint out- 
line of the far off shore, has dispelled 
all thought of these, and with straining 
eye and anxious heart, we watch for 
land. 

As the day wears on apace, the ex- 
citement increases : the faint and sha- 
dowy forms of distant objects grow 
gradually clearer. Where before some 
tall and misty mountain peak was seen, 
we now descry patches of deepest blue 
and sombre olive ; the mellowcorn and 
the waving woods, the village spire and 
the lowly cot, come out of the land- 
scape ; and, like some well-remembered 
voice, they speak of home, The ob- 
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jects we have seen, the sounds we have 

eard a hundred times before without 
interest, become to us now things that 
stir the heart. 

For a time,the bright glare of the 
noon-day sun dazzles the view, and 
renders indistinct the prospect ; but, as 
evening falls, once more is all fair, and 
bright, and rich before us. Rocked by 
the long and rolling swell, 1 lay beside 
the bowsprit, watching the shore birds 
that came to rest upon the rigging, or 
following some long and tangled sea- 
weed as it floated by, my thoughts now 
wandering back to the brown hills and 
the broad river of my early home—now 
straying off in dreamy fancies of the 
future. 

How flat and unprofitable does all 
ambition seem at such moments as 
these ; how valueless, how poor, in our 
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estimation, those worldly distinctions 
we have so often longed and thirsted 
for, as with lowly heart and simple 
spirit we watch each humble cottage, 
weaving to ourselves some story of its 
inmates, as we pass. 

The night at length closed in, but it 
was a bright and starry one, lending to 
the landscape a hue of sombre shadow, 
while the outline of the objects were 
still sharp and distinct as before. One 
solitary star twinkled near the horizon, 
I watched it as, at intervals disappear. 
ing, it would again shine out, marki 
the calm sea with a tall pillar of light, 

“Come down, Mr. O'Malley,” cried 
the skipper’s well-known voice, “ come 
down below, and join us in a parting 
glass—that’s the Lisbon light to lee. 
ward, and before two hours we drop 
our anchor in the Tagus.” 





